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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
On- and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 

and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not uiter- 
ly to be cast away.—MILTON. 
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Art. L—THE CHRONICLES OF THE MARAVA COUNTRY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


EFORE starting on the track of the chronicles of Marava at 

the dawn of the 17th century, it would be well to note our 

landmarks, and to fix our position by recalling the attitude of 
events in Southern India at that period. 

Half-a-century before, in 1559, the independence of. the 
dynasty of Nayakkar at Madura had been successfully asserted by 
Visvanddan ; and on the ruins of the power of the Vizayanagar 
Rayar the new house had established itself firmly, becoming the 
suzerain of the whole country from the Kaveri to Cape Comorin. 
Thus the Southern lowlands were once more autonomous; while 
the conqueror Shahji, whom we shall see later seizing to himself 
the rich Jaghir of Tanjore, was still a boy in the court-yard of 
the Bhonslais under the tuition of his clever father, who had just 
won for his son a wealthy and nobly-descended bride. Akbar, the 
great emperor, was far too intent on the consolidation of his power 
it Hindustan to take thought of the distant Carnatic ; and if 
Southern India lost the benefit of his great talent of administra- 
ou, it at least did not suffer from the ravages of his invading 
aries, 

The death of Akbar the Great, in 1605, is synchronous with 
the accession of Udeiyan, the first Setupathi of the house of 
Marava. We are told of this “marvellous boy” of unknown 
parentage, that he was found by the Ladar Chackravarti, or 
‘mperor of the Bairagies (king of the gypsies), asleep beneath 
4 tamarind tree, his royal lineage attested by the protection of a 
lange naga or cobra, which was watched with awe by the spectator, 
‘xpanding over the sleeping youth the broad covering of its hood, 
0 screen him from the fierce rays of the sun. So manifest an 
‘men must indicate royal. descent and divine favour; and, at the 
‘al of twelve, the youth was crowned and installed as “ their 
‘ader, with the universal consent of the tribes, who had been 
“alting fora head and were well pleased to accept the one im- 
Posed upon them by the divine will. The reign so marvellously 
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herakded ended in complete obscurity ; and the only trace which 
we have left of his twenty years tenure of power lies‘in his con. 
nection with the shrine of Rameswarem, and the grants of some 
villages, which he made to the minor temples scattered about the 
Ramnad zemindary. The failure of all -positive . evidence ‘about 
the reign of any Maraver preceding this marvellous youth; the 
absence of any inscriptions on walls or buildings to attest it; the 
very awkwardness of his introduction into history; are all points 
selected to justify complete rejection of the presumption that “the 
principality of Ramnad had been in existence for many centuries, 
before” Sadeika ‘Teven Udeiyan was made Setupathi, hereafter 
the title of the ‘king of the Maravers. We believe that prince 
Udeiyan was the first “Setupathi” of Rameswarem of the least 
importanee ; and that the line of his ancestors, represented in 
courtly narrative as powerful princes, waging imperial wars and 
forming imperial alliances, is completely out of historical times, 
If such is not the case, not only is it most difficult to understand 
why, in. the face of the existence of such a proud ancestry, it was 
necessary for the historians to restore the line in the person of a 
shepherd-bey of a humble family at Pokaloor, whose origin and 
surroundings match these of King Arthur, or Prince Bladud, for 
marvel and romance, but we lose an important link to connect 
the gradual assertion of political independence by this new 
dynasty with the disintegration of preceding political groups, 
now in progress. The former head of.Southern India was fixed 
in distant Vizayanagar ; and, though it eommanded -respect and 
allegiance long after, its strength had been sapped by the disaster 
of ‘l'allicota. In these parts, the Nayakkars of Madura were the 
first to assert independence of the Rayar, under the newly-created 
title of kings of Pandya; but the loyalty and obedience which 
they had commanded unchallenged through Southern India, while 
they acted as the viceroys of the superior suzerains of the 
Carnatic, was not so easily transferable after they had started on 
a path of theirown. Thus began the struggles for local pre- 
emineuce, subsequently made at different times and with various 
fortunes by the minor potentates of Southern India, To this 
period, therefore, coinciding with this legendary history of the 
appearance of the first Setupathi after mythical times, we have 
referred the rise of the Maraver dynasty. The obscurity of the 

ast was the common obscurity of many humble servants of one 

werful and unresisted monarch: the coming disintegration of 
that authority was to place younger States in a prominence, which 
in the nature of things had been unattainable by them hitherto. 
No doubt, once that independence was asserted, the features 0 
the country rendered it not impossible to maintain It ; and 7 
support in times of difficulty, a little seasonable assistance to the 
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,inces of Madura when they were hard pressed on other sides, 
sptained for the rew line of Setupathis a lease of power. that 
was constantly spreading. For these reasons, confidently as the 
ancient histories have been. believed in by the families themselves, 
and conseious as we ourselves. are that sometimes a satisfactory 
meaning may be found for the legends of the age of historical faith, 
43 it has been called, to distinguish it: from historical reason or rea- 
sonable history, we have taken the liberty of re-arranging the 
actual period when fairyland ends and authenticated history may 
be said: to begin. 

The family of the ennobled: boy seems to have been settled 
near the site of the Pokaloor Chattram, at a distance of about 8 
miles from:the present Ramnad. The village is insignificant enough 
in appearance now, but the Brahmins of the neighbouring shrine 
of Tiru Uttrakosamanga, who lived there, and, doubtless, acted 
as the purohits of the Maraver tribe, have invented a. narrative 
of their origin so-aneient and supernatural that it stops at the era 
of Krita Yugom only. Their account, which only deserves a pass- 
ing allusion in these pages, is this. Paramaswa had been teaching 
to the goddess Parvati at the Tiru Uttrakosamanga temple, the 
“Pranava Mantra,” which.is the most sacred prayer of the Hindus. 
Observing that she was inattentive and failed to repeat the lesson, 
the god cursed her, by which she became transformed into the shape 
ofa girl of 2 family of Brahmins in the Agraharem of Pokaloor. 
Afterwards the god was-sorry for the excess of her punishment, and 
hinself, assuming humanity, married the metamorphosed goddess 
in her human shape, her children growing up to be the hereditary 
priests of the temple. No Maraver can assume the heaven-created 
title of Setupathi who-has not been crowned at Pokaloor by the 
Tiru Uttrakosamanga Brahmins. So came the Setupathis in suc- 
eeeding generations to accept their coronation and titular dignities 
from the hands: of so proudly-descended a priesthood, and to 
lavish their wealth in increasing the emoluments of their family 
priests and the magnificence of their temple; while the Brah- 
man chroniclers set themselves to the task of ennobling their 
patrons ; “who pass before us in the old annals like the shadows 
othe kings shown to Macbeth;‘one gold-bound brow is like 
the first, a third-is like the former’ and others, ‘more shadowy 
still, like the images of the many more reflected in the glass of 
the spectral Banquo.” All this is matter of history, say the Brah- 
mans, and the origin of the title Setupathi, first conferred by 
Rama himself upon a former zemindar of Ramnad, some legend- 
aty old Anchises, in token that he had been so divinely appointed 
to keep the connection of the bridge (sethu) between the main- 
land and Lanka broken in perpetuity, was miraculously revealed 
to Udeiyan, and by him communicated to the great Tirumalla 
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Naick, who, in recognition of the Maraver having opened a pas- 
sage through his jungles for the pilgrims to Rameswarem, was 
pleased also to recognize the title. However fantastic these mac. 
nificent legends appear now, it is not to be forgotten that the 
still have a hold on the popular imagination, which almost rivals 
the unenquiring credulity of the fifteenth century, when he would 
have been a bold man who had ventured to doubt that the Britons 
were descended from Brutus the Trojan. 

Prince Udeiyan died in 1621, having reigned from 1605, and 
was succeeded by Kuttar Setupathi, who was so little known to 
fame that he is not mentioned under any of the high-sound- 
ing titles claimed for his legendary ancestors, but only as 
“‘Taleivan” or headman of the Marava tribes; not at all 
as the sovereign of an independent territory, as he is 
described by Professor Wilson. We find his name inscribed 
on a building, which he added to the growing pile of 
Rameswarem ; and no little credit is due to him for having insert- 
ed a correct date irrespective of the chroniclers of his father’s 
reign, wlio would have made him appear to have lived a century 
and a half before. | 

With his death began the troubles of a disputed succession. 
The indifferent authority of the family chronicles is perhaps no- 
where better illustrated than in their variations in tle account of 
this family contest. Those on which Professor Wilson has 
founded his Pandyan narrative, attribute to Kuttan Setupathi 
four legitimate sons, and one illegitimate. But the family his- 
tories, collated on the spot both by Mr. Nelson and the present 
writer, speak of only one legitimate son, who succeeded to the 
title of Dalavoy Setupathi; and one illegitimate son, called 
T'ambi, or the younger brother, who endeavoured to wrest the 
crown from his brother the Dalavoy. This pretender, unable to 
seduce the people of the Maraver country from their proper alle 
giance, applied for assistance to Tirumalla Naick, the young king 
of Madura. It is possible that Tirumalla had already begun to 
dread the growing power of the Maravers, as he welcomed such 
an opening for interference which the arbitration of a disputed 
succession seemed to afford, and sent troops under Ramappayyao, 
his greatest general, to take the part of the bastard prince. 
The interference failed, as it deserved to fail; Ramappayyan died, 
while still endeavouring to effect a landing on the island of 
Rameswarem, where the Dalavoy Setupathi had entrenched him- 
self by cutting off the communication of the Sethu, or causeway. 
The name Ramappayyanei or “ Ramappayan’s dam,” is still borne 
by a part of the reef along which the general is supposed to oe 
tried to approach the island ; and some fishermen may still a 
found, who believe that they can point out in the sea trace 
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of the mortar used for binding the rough limestone into a level 
causeway. ‘There, too, the Dalavoy himself died ; but not before 
he had first compassed the death of his rebellious younger 
brother by magic sacrifices, 

There is no authority in the family chronicles for the state- 
ment made by Mr. Nelson, that Dalavoy Setupathi was imprison- 
ed in Madura; and considering, on the one hand, that the popular 
feeling in the Maraver country was wholly on the side of the 
reiguing prince, while, on the other, we have, a little later than 
these events, the spectacle of the Setupathi Maravers defeating 
an army from Mysore, which had nearly destroyed the forces 
of Madura, it seems most improbable that the Madura troops 
ever carried the passage of the island of Rameswarem, or ob- 
tained such a permanent success as the imprisonment of the 
Dalavoy would imply. On the contrary, it is our impression 
that the united State of the Maravers had already begun to attain 
a vigour and power of resistance quite superior to any force 
that the nominal suzerain of the country, the Madura Nayakkan, 
could put in the field. “The causes of this have been already 
indicated, and the progress of the change, how from a humble 
vassal the Setupathi of Ramnad became valued as a strong and 
trusty ally of Madura, must be traced now with more detail. 
Dalavoy Setupathi, dying in 1648, was succeeded by his sister’s 
son, Raghunadan Setupathi, afterwards also named Tiroomalla, 
from his connection with the great Madura Naick of that name. 
From his succession without opposition it would appear that 
the claim of the Tambi had died with him. 

The accession of Raghunadan is fixed in 1648, and there is 
still extant a palm-leaf document sealed by him, and dated 1658, 
purporting to be an order for the appointment of Sankarayya, 
the priest of Rameswarem to be priest of the Amman Koil 
in Ramnad. The adoption of the Telugu character in the 
seal finds an explanation in Raghunadan’s traditionary re- 
spect for, and imitation of, the great prince of Madura, Tiru- 
malla Naick, whose friendship he had won by important 
‘ervices, and commemorated, as already told, in an addition to his 
ules. It is even said that Telugu was introduced as the official 
language of Ramnad in this reign. Raghunadan’s policy com- 
pletely established the family fortunes. He was wise and patriotic 
euough to hasten to the assistance of Tirumalla Naick, when the 
oops of Mysore had descended upon the capital; and the great 
victory which he obtained for his suzerain was promptly seized 
ly the grateful Nayakkar as an occasion fur loading his ally 
mth such great titles as the “Protector of Talis” (¢alé being 
the neck ornament, token of marriage, worn by females), “ ‘The 
Founder of the Pandyan kingdom,” and the like, ‘The titles were 
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by no means unmerited, or of empty signiftcance ; for the story 
as it goes, shows Raghunadan to have been a prince of chivalrous 
feeling. ‘Tirumaila’s danger was real and great, and, when he 
sent a message to the Maraver chieftain for auxiliaries, the 
letter was signed in bis wife’s name, as if all the men had gone 
to the front of the battle and only women were left to collect 
allies. Raghunadan immediately collected all his men, and 
surrounding the Mysore camp at night with many thousand 
cattle, each of which carried two lighted torches on its horns, drove 
the enemy off in dire panic, and gained @ complete victory. So 
anny was saved by Ramnad; the mother city by the depen- 
ency. | 

‘The assertton that the Sethwpathis have owed to the Nayak- 
kar’s gratitude for these services nearly all the territory which 
they possess now, appears ill-considered and quite inconsistent 
with the fact that Raghunadan eollected on this occasion an 
army of 25,000 men. It is obvious that he must have then 
possessed a considerable principality, wherefrom to draw a 
force equal to defeating the whole Mysorean army. The barren 
sands of the seaboards could never have furnished such an 
army. ‘The best evidence that such was not the case, and. that 
the Maraver country then, as now, included both the Ramnad and 
Shivagangah territory, is that no such grant exists in any 
material shape; and the Ramnad chroniclers have never seen 
any proof of the claims set forth by the Madura chroniclers. It 
is to be observed that, so far, there has been no indication that 
the Sethupathis had established themselves in the modern 
capital. Ramnad Udeiyan lived and died at Pokaloor; Kuttan 
Sethupathi apparently did the same; and Dalavoy, when defend- 
ing his principality against the bastard TFambi and the allied 
forces of Madura, passed over to the island of Rameswarem, 
placing the sea between himself and his enemies. In fact one 
of the titles of this prince, “ Ramais Warathu Ayyer,” shows that 
his permanent residence was identified with the village of the 
great temple and choultry of which he had been the liberal 
benefactor. Raghunadaa Setupathi, having no issue, had adopted 
Rasuriya, the son of his natural brother, Adinarayna ‘even: 
aud this man succeeded him at his death and is no doubt the 
Suriyan mentioned by Wilson. His reign does not seem to have 
been of any great importance, as all that the chroniclers find to 
commemorate about him is his efforts to improve the temple 
of Rameswarem. He, in his turn, died issueless, and, magn 
more, without leaving any instructions as to his successor. we 
are led to believe, in the absence of any exact information, that 
the Maraver headmen assembled and chose Athoma Teven, ; 
distant relation of the Setupathis, to govern the country, bu 
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he survived his election only a short three months, dying without 
‘<sne and making room for Raghunadan, surnamed Kilaven, 
who was unanimously proclaimed head of the Maravers by all 
the assembled relatives and officials, the sequel proving him to 
he an efficient and bold ruler, while he was related to the family 
as the paternal cousin of the deceased Rasuriya Setupathi. We get 
much interesting information about this prince from the writings 
ofthe Jesuit Fathers attached to the Mission of Madura. The 
Christians certainly had good occasion to remember his disservices 
to them, as his reign was marked by a cruel persecution of their 
sect, culminating in the martyrdem of John De Brito in 1693, 
fully described in Mr. Nelson’s Manual of the Madura country. 
In his review of their letters, Mr. Nelson founds an argument 
upon the alleged liberation of Father Nello at the pressing instance 
of the Madura king, with which we cannot agree. At no time 
had Ramnad affairs assumed such importance in the district, the 
power of the Setupathi been so irresistible, as under the energetic 
and politic reign of the Kilaven. It seems more likely, that the 
persecutions, commenced at the beginning of his reign, were in- 
stigated by the cruel Dalavoy, Komaru Pillay, afterwards so horribly 
murdered, than that they were commanded by the Maraver prince, 
As soon as the minister was dead, the Christian persecution ceased, 
and there was no likelihood that the intervention of the Madura 
king could have secured the peaceful observances of their religion 
to the Christians, had the Sethupathi otherwise willed it This, 
prince built the fort of Ramnad, which in those days must have 
exhibited a considerable degree of strength. It was built in the 
shape of a square, each side being about half a mile in extent, with 
the main gate to the east facing the entrance to the king’s palace. 
The fortifications consisted of a single wall, twenty-seven feet 
high and five thick, surrounded by a deep ditch, now filled with 
rubbish, The wall was further strengthened with thirty-two 
bastions, built at equal distances and loop-holed, but without 
any ramparts. To the west of the palace was dug a spacious 

reservoir to collect the rain-water as a provision against the 

droughts of the summer months, This proved of such benefit 

tothe people of the town, that they subsequently gave their 

Prince the complimentary title of “ Mugaver Urani Iyer, ” 

signifying “The lord of the tank where the face was wash- 

ed,” the Brahmin chroniclers having previously, if not para- 

‘tically, discovered that in this tank the hero Rama_ bathed 

his face, when he was on his way to Tiruppullany to construct 

the “sethu” or bridge over ta Ceylon, on his way to attack 

Ravana. This Setupathi died in 1710, when 47 of his wives were 

hurt with him outside of Ramnad, according to Father Martin, 

"hese account of this horrible tragedy is most graphic, 
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Though he had many wives and concubines, he left only one 
daughter, whom he had given in marriage to Vizia Raghunadan 
Setupathi, as his second wife, whom he therefore nominated as 
his successor. Hitherto we have observed nothing to lead us to 
suppose that any of the rulers of the Maraver country had devoted 
their attention to such a consolidation of their small principality 
in the south of India, as would entitle them to rank above the 
Poligars and innumerable petty chieftains who, having taken 
advantage of the dissolution and decay of the Mughal empire, were 
to be brought into collision with the growing power of the great 
East India Company ; but there is no doubt that this prince had 
consummate ability for administration ; and, in fact, by giving his 
country a revenue system, and administering it accordingly, secured 
for his successors a practical recognition of independence, while 
other great families in the same or neighbouring provinces were 
disappearing from the scene. In their own chronicles he is of course 
mainly represented for the grandeur of his palace, his sumptuous 
establishment, and the lavish expense with which he kept up and 
added to the importance of the Brahmins. His father-in-law had 
done much for the local temples of Tiruppullani, Teruchooly, 
Tiruvadanei, and also Ramnad ; but he eclipsed all previous donors, 
He not only increased the pile of the great temple of Rameswarem 
by important additions, but he honored it with constant personal 
attendance. Whatever State business required his attention at 
the public offices in Ramnad, now the capital of this Maraver 
dominion, he would never deny himself the privilege of evening 
religious exercise there, and, by keeping constant relays of horses 
posted along the heavy sand, the whole distance between Ramnad 
and Tonithorei, and boats beyond, to convey him across the narrow 
sea to Paumben, he managed to reach Rameswarem before sunset, 
Even when he had arrived at his palace in the sacred city, his first 
visit was to the temple, before he sought the society of his wives 
and concubines, the number of whom has been fixed at no less 
than three hundred and sixty. 

With this deep feeling of religious duty, we can understand how 
he came to make such valuable presents to the Brahmins, whose 
descendants are holding to this day some of the most pleasantly- 
situated villages in the ‘estate, as dhurmasarwm, or charitable 
endowments. It is mentioned how on one occasion he vowed the 
costly produce of one whole season’s pearl-fishery to decorate the 
idol, while the major part of the sasanwms or copper deeds, assign- 
ing lands in foregift in perpetuo for the shrine, bear the date of 
his reign. Also in procuring for himself the honorific title “ Hir- 
annia gerbha yajee Ravihoola,” he aspired to raise his family,by 
following the rigid and expensive ceremonial assigned in the Vedas 
and other text books for such a regeneration. In his ume, aud 
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under his direction was the altar of the goddess Doorga, obtained 
fom Madura through the special intervention of king Renga Chok- 
kappa Naick, set up with such wonderful ceremonies and lavish 
expenditure in the Rajah Rajeswary Amman Koil at Ramnad, that 
+ became a mark for all ages and distant places, the Brahmins 
and travelling mendicants of all creeds taking the news of the 
liberality of such a prince through all lands. 

But if he was of a religious turn of mind, he was no less 
addicted to the sports of the field and martial exercises. He was 
often at the head of his cavalry, or reviewing troops: For pur- 
poses of external war he had divided the country into seventy-two 
military divisions, appointing feudal chieftains heads of each divi- 
sion, which was granted to them free of any tribute so long as the 
service was upheld. He built separate forts in Rajasinga-man- 
salem, Oroor, Aruntangi, taken from Tanjore in the last reign, 
Tirupatoor, Kamoody, and Paumben; and in warlike equipment 
he was not behindhand, as the chroniclers assert that two of his 
guns, named Rama and Letchumana, were the terror of all ° ene- 
emies. With such an army were won important successes ; and at 
one time the Ramnad dominion was extended as far as Tiroova- 
loor on the north, while the noble Naicken of Madura, in return 
for important assistance rendered in battle, handed over to his 
estate the taluks of Tiruppavanem and Pallimaden for ever. 
Proper attention was at the same time given to the fiscal adminis- 
tration of the country. Able accountants of the Vellala caste 
were fetched from Madura, and accurate accounts of the villages 
bevan to be prepared, while the whole kingdom, for easier adminis- 
tration, was first divided into eight revenue districts, 

The fame of such a Solomon among kings, the restoration of 
the shrine of Rameswarem, the thousand-and-one protections and 
benevolences which rendered the safe performance of that distant 
pilgrimage possible to even the wealthy and timid, attracted many 
kings,and wealthy merchants from Malayalem, Cochin, and Benares 
tothis region. ‘T'o assist them, the Setupathi appointed his own son- 
in-law, to whom he had given in marriage both the daughters born 
to his senior wife, to the command of Paumben fort, with explicit 
orders that he should assist the pilgrims in their passage over the 
channel, and afterwards in their wearisome march across the sands 
of the island to Thanooshkoty. Now this son-in-law was himself a 
reformer and filled with eager desire to make a name for bene 
ficence; but he was poor. In an evil moment for himself he devis- 
ed the plan of levying a trifling boat-fee on all the passengers who 
passed over from the mainland to Rameswarem and back, and 
cut of the income arising from this poll-tax he paved the weary eight 
miles of sandy road between Paumben and Rameswarem with 
parallel rows of hard stone to the great comfort of al! pedestrians 
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and his own eternal memory. The Setupathi 
when he came to hear of this action, not a ee seek furious 
naively remarks, for the sake of the pilgrims ‘but hes aoa 
execution of this admirable plan had been devised and patti = 
not in his name, but in the name of the son-in-law. "a diate 
orders were issued for the decapitation of such an isenatenia tly 
energetic relation ; and as the stern father would not relent Ang : 
their prayers, his two daughters burned themselves with th % 
husband, and their memory is preserved in the twin choultries of 
Akkal and Thangachi Mattam, reared on their ashes and stil 

td il] 
maintained along the road beteen Paumben and Rameswarem 
‘Towards the end of his life, the rajah seems to have been troubled 
or blessed, with many visible appearances of the deity, who was 
naturally much gratified with his unabated devotion. Among 
others, the deity on one occasion, after remarking how pleased he had 
been with the constant piety of his worshipper, informed him that 
if he would visit the small sacred well in the suburbs of the fort 
of Ramnad on the morrow, he would there find floating the ashes 
of yesterday’s ceremonies performed in the Koditheerthem at the 
temple of Rameswarem. Next morning the rajah visited Lutcli- 
meeporam (this was the name of the suburb) and there found his 
dream correct. After this, the daily visit to Rameswarem was less 
necessary, and under the title of “ Muthuramalinga Swami” the 
Sethupathi worshipped Rama in the suburb of his own capital. 
To this time, also, the chroniclers have. referred the name of the 
capital itself, which was then first called in the public accounts 
Ramanathaporem. By dint of a little pressure, which shows that 
the best intentions of regular government are sometimes defeated 
by poverty, a labbay, named Syed Khader Merackoyer, consented 
to build a stone wall completely round the fort of Ramnad at his own 
expense. And to this date also and the same donor has been ascrib- 
ed the construction of the Ramalinga Vilasem, a long dark hall, 
elaborately decorated with persons illustrative of the wars of the 
Maravers, and pleasing subjects taken from the life of Kristna, also 
remarkable for a few fine monolith pillars of black marble, which 
is on the northern side of the palace, and is almost the only sulyject 
of interest to travellers in Ramnad in the present day. 

In 1720, Vizia Raghunadan had marched with his forces to 
encounter the rajah of Pudukottah, who had taken up the cause 
of Bavani Sankara Teven, an illegitimate son of the late Kilaveu, 
who had been aspiring to rule the Maraver country on the grounds 
that he hade been first named the successor of his father. On bis 
victorious return, cholera was raging at Arundanghi, aud the 
prince took it,and was carried off very suddenly, but not before 
he had nominated his successor, Thandu Teven, a great grand- 
son of the Kilaven’s father, who married Seemy Natelyar aud 
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Bakia Latchumi Natelyar, the granddaughters of the 7th king, 
Raghoonadan Setupathi, through his daughter, and who became 
henceforth known as Thaudya Setupathi. 

Such had been the strength and the order of the last two 
reigns that the reader of these chronicles might imagine that here 
had been founded institutions calculated to resist both the lapse 
of time and antagonism from without, but as in the East the 
death of the leader is the constant signal for the dissolution of the 
army, soit was to be with the Maraver dominion. A disputed 
succession was to set aflame the fatal ambition of leading mem- 
bers of the same family and the cupidity of followers, which has 
on so many occasions overthrown even greater governments, 
This subject we must reserve for a future chapter, completing the 
chronicles of ancient Maraver., 


RAMNAD, J.L. W. 
Feb. 5th 1877, 
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Art I1.—GENERAL DE BOIGNE. 


HE last century has been often held up to scorn in our days 
as a period of coldness, sloth, and mediocrity. Yet it must 
needs be admitted that many of its men were no mean contriby- 
tors to human progress ; and, if not exactly heroes, did heroic 
things. Voltaire ; his royal patron, Frederic; Leibnitz ; Montes. 
quieu ; may be cited as men who answered to this description upon 
the continent of Europe. In England and its dependencies, 
among many scarcely less remarkable names, the reader will cal] 
to mind those of Wolfe and Clive in arms, Washington and 
Chatham in politics, Wesley and Hume, Adam Smith, and 
Joshua Reynolds in the various fields of moral and mental 
culture. 

But even these names remind us what sort of age it was and 
how it gained its reputations. They are not those of brilliant 
transcendentalists, sinking or shining in the dim distance beyond 
the flaming walls, but rather prudent men with practical, mundane 
aims which they mostly succeeded in attaining. 

Of such a character was a worthy—now almost forgotten—who 
played a various and important part on the less distinguished 
scenes of Indian war and politics, And those who care to turu 
for a few hours from the doubts and difficulties of the present Indian 
problem to those simpler times, in which that problem was pre- 
pared, cannot do better than join with us in a brief retrospect of 
the career of BENOIT DE BOIGNE. 

Like the author of the Voyage autour de ma chambre, and his 
more serious brother, de Boigue was born at Chambéry in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a subject of what was then 
“the House of Savoy,” since promoted—with the loss of its 
native seats—to the thorny crown of Italy. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the military service of France as a cadet in 
the “ Regiment of Clare,” one of the five composing the cele 
brated Irish Brigade, and then commanded by Qol. Leigh. After 
a short period of home service, the regiment was sent to the 
Mauritius, and, after eighteen months of duty in that colovy, 
returned to France in 1773. . 

It may well be supposed that, in the five years thus occupied, 
de Boigne had not neglected the opportunities he must have ba 
of learning the art of war from the veterans of Fontenoy. but 
he grew weary of the unending monotony of garrison-life, a0 
resolved to see something of a wider world. With this design he 
applied for a long furlough ; and, furnished with a letter of intro 
duction from the Marquis d’Aigueblanche, presented hims¢ 
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hofore Admiral Orloff, then engaged in waging war against the 
Turks, with all the naval and military forces that the Empress 
Catherine of Russia was able to send to the Levant. Named 
forthwith captain in a Greek regiment employed in the siege 
of Tenedos, de Boigne was taken prisoner by the Turks, and 
kept a prisoner in the island of Scio till the end of the wars, 
about seven months after. 

It is said that, during this captivity, de Boigne was employed 
as a water-carrier—what we calla bhishtt; and, if so, he must 
n after life have sympathised with the career of Rana Khan, one of 
lis colleagues in the army of Sindhia. After obtaining his libera- 
tion, he proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where he laid before the 
Czarina projects which struck that sovereign of masculine ambi- 
tion, if of feminine sentiment. Returning southward, it was 
his fortune to encounter an English traveller, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s eldest son, and to command the escort attached 
to that nobleman’s person. On being discharged from this 
duty, he undertook an expedition for which Lord Percy’s friend- 
ship probabiy supplied facilities, and to which he had been 
originally inspired by his imperial mistress during his visit to 
the northern capital. ‘This was no less than to proceed to India 
by land, returning through Cashmere and Central Asia. Setting 
out from Aleppo, he joined the Bussora caravan ; but, after getting 
as far as Baghdad, the travellers were stopped by the Persians, 
then at war with Turkey ; and de Boigue, nothing daunted, entered 
upon the now-familiar “ overland route to India,’ vid Alexandria. 
Arnving at Madras, after some further adventures in Egypt and 
a prosperous voyage from Suez, he presented himself to the 
Governor with a letter of introduction from Lord Percy. This 
occurred in the beginning of 1778, more than a full century gone 
by. Here he supported himself for some time as a fencing-master, 
but was eventually persuaded to enter the service of the East 
ludia Company. It is amazing to think that one who was 
destined within the next fifteen years to revolutionise the adminis- 
tration of Hindustan, and to return to his own country with 
uearly half a million sterling, was thus starting in life, at the 
comparatively mature age of twenty-nine, with no more advan- 
— position than that of ensign in the 6th Madras Native 
ufantry, 

It was a stirring time at Madras. Though nearly as old as 
the century, Haidar Ali, the usurper of Mysore, had sworn to 
expel the English, or perish. in the attempt. In June 1780, he 
lad collected a force of 80,000 men, many of them trained and 
‘“onmanded by European officers. Nor bad diplomacy been over- 
ooked, the indefatigable chief having contracted alliances with 
‘le Nizam, the Mahrattas, and even the Nawdb-vazir of Oudh, 
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The Madras authorities, failing to appreciate the determination 
of their enemy, lost time in fruitless negotiations, till startled 
one morning by the intelligence that the hostile force was within 
fifty miles of them, in full march for the Presidency. The Com. 
mander-in-Chief was sent to meet Haidar at Arcot, and Colonel 
Baillie, at the head of 2,000 good troops, was sent to join the army 
there by a circuitous march. The 6th Native Infantry formed a 
part of Buaillie’s command, the disastrous fate of which is matter of 
general history. Fortunately for our adventurer, he had previously 
been detached with two companies to escort a train of provisions 
sent from Madras to the front. Owing to this circumstance— 
which he had no doubt bitterly deplored at the time—de Boigne 
escaped the fate of his comrades, 

His career as a “Company’s Officer” came to a close shortly 
after, from causes which are not accurately known. But it may be 
fairly presumed that he did not leave the Madras army under 
any sort of cloud, for we find him visiting the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, at Calcutta in the beginning of 1783, and 
favourably noticed by that remarkable man. Our adventurer 
seems now to have once again turned to the Empress’ project 
of returning to Europe by the Central Asian route ; and, supported 
by letters from Warren Hastings, he proceeded up the country. 
His first halt appears to have been at Lucknow, where he made 
the acquaintance of two French officers, in the Bengal Services, 
MM. Polier and Martine—the latter of whom became so famous 
for bis wealth, and whose name is still commemorated by the 
benevolent uses to which that wealth was ultimately applied. 
At Lucknow, de Boigne was received with much attention by 
Mr. Middleton, the Governor-General’s Agent, and was presented 
by him to the Nawab, Asaf-nd-Daula, from whom he received 
a killat and 4,000 Rupees in cash. Here he passed the hot- 
weather, studying the language and resources of the country ; 
and in the monsoon proceeded to Dehli, where he in vain sought 
an interview with the Emperor Shah Alam. Here, about this 
time, he finally laid aside his project of an overland journey 
to Europe and resolved to remain and seek his fortune 10 
Hindustan. And here we will pause for a moment to consider 
the new scene on which the adventurer was entering. 

The temporary reverses in the Carnatic and Deccan had been 
put an end to by the brilliant conduct of Coote and Goddard. 
Sindhia had detached himself from the confederacy formed by 
Haidar, and had given his consent to the treaty of Sélbai. Haidar 
died in the last month of 1782, and the Nana Farnavis hastened 
to complete the ratification of that famous treaty. The great 
minister of the empire, Mirza Najaf Khan, had died in April, 
having extended the boundaries of the country directly subject 
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ty the crown of Dehli from the Sutlej on the north to the 
Chambal on the south. ‘The spring of the following year passed 
away in intrigues for power between two kinsmen of the deceased 
\inister, Mirza Shafi and Afrasy4b Khan, whereby the British 
embassy sent to Dehli under Major Browne was delayed. Without 
awaiting the advantage he might have derived from this impressive 
convoy, de Boigne had introduced himself to Mirza Shafi, who 
was just for the moment in a position of apparent triumph and 
power; but who obstinately debarred him from access to the 
Court. Meanwhile Mabdaji Sindhia was pursuing the ambitious 
designs of which one part was the conquest of the country held 
ly the Rana of Gohad, a Jat chief, now represented by the young 
chief of Dholpur, but then lord of Gwalior and of much of the 
country on both banks of the Chambal between Gwalior and 
Agra. De Boigne, at this juncture, joined Mr. D. Anderson, the 
British envoy at the head-quarters of Sindhia, who was then 
lesieging the town of Gohad, about twenty-eight. miles 
north-east of Gwalior. De Boigue opened a_ correspondence 
with the beleaguered Rana, offering to enter his service and 
communicating a bold and able plan for the relief of Gohad. 
But Sindhia was watching the mysterious stranger; his tents 
were entered one night by thieves in Sindhia’s employ, and 
all his papers were taken and laid before the astute Mahratta. 

It happened that just at this time the military and political dar- 
ing of Mr, Hastings was being severely checked, in consequence of 
parliamentary proceedings in London. The Governor-General 
had, in consequence, thrown up his appointment and was in the 
very act of winding up all his schemes, It did not suit him 
tomake an enemy of Sindhia at such a moment, and the con- 
sequence was that de Boigne was peremptorily recalled to 
Calcutta. His patron Mirza Shafi being about the same time 
murdered by his opponents at the Dehli Court,.de Beigne lost 
not a day in complying with the orders of Government, and 
returned at once to Calcutta, Thus, then, we behold our adven- 
turer, at the age of thirty-three, still thwarted, still without 
a career, 

But that career was at last to begin in good earnest. He was 
low to apply to himself the words of the Sybil ;— 

Via prima salutis 
(Quod minimé reris) Graié pandetur ab urbe. 

Returning to Lucknow in the train of the Governor-General, he 
proceeded to Jaipur. Here he was once more robbed, but made 
sood his way to Court: and thé Raja received him kindly and 
cave him a present of Rs. 10,000, but refused to entertain 
lim in service, By this time, however, the mission of Major 
Srowne had at last reached Dehli, aud to him de Boigne now 
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had recourse. The death of the Mirza, whose suspicio 
character had led him to keep at a. distance all Europeans 
who might be of service to his master, left these gentlemen 
at liberty to offer their aid to Shah Alam. The feeble Emperor 
alarmed by the distractions of his situation and the violence of 
his Mughal ministers, appears to have recommended an applica- 
tion to Sindhia, The Gohad Rana had surrendered at discretion 
(24th November 1784), and Sindbia, now in camp at Muttra, was 
planning further conquests. ‘he result of de Boigne’s interview 
was that he received powers to raise a force of two battalions of 
850 men each. He was to be allowed a salary of Rs. 1,000 for 
himself, and pay at the rate of Rs. 8 a head, all round, for his 
men and officers. By so strange a turn of fate did de Boigne 
thus, after years of toil and wandering, obtain his opening to 
fame and fortune from the very leader whose greatness he had 
failed to observe, and against whose progress he had vainly 
attempted to operate. It is, indeed, highly probable that it was 
the boldness and originality of the scheme for his own defeat, 
propounded to the Gohad Réna in the stolen correspondence, that 
first suggested to Sindhia the idea of engaging the services of 
de Boigne. 

The increasing troubles of the Mughal! Court, and the circum- 
stances by which Sindhia gradually became master of the situa- 
tion, are related in a recent work by the present writer.* All we 
have here to note is, that de Boigne’s sagacity appears once 
again (though for the last time) to have failed him when Gholim 
Kadir had temporarily succeeded in driving Sindhia beyond the 
Chambal. But, before making the mistake of quitting his em- 
ployer, at a moment when he may have thought him tending to 
eclipse, de Boigne had rendered important services which were to 
lay the foundation of both their fortunes. Of these services we 
must give the best account that somewhat scant materials allow. 

Sindhia assumed the management of the empire in the be- 
ginning of 1785, and soon after recalled the army to which de 
Boigne’s command was attached, from a campaign they had begun 
in Bundelkhand. Their next enterprise was the reinforcement 0! 
the army operating in Rajputana under the command of a ferocious 
Mughal leader named Muhamad Beg. The Rajput insurgents 
are believed to have opened a correspondence with the Mughal 
leaders, whom ihey finally encountered at Lalsot. Here, aided by 
the death of Mahamad Beg, and the defection of his followers 
under Ismail Beg, his nephew, they obtained a partial victory, the 
result of which was to reduce Sindhia and his foilowers to cob- 
siderable straits and to divide them from their garrison at Agr, 
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yhich was forthwith invested. Nothing daunted, Sindhia at once 
ryceeded to strengthen the forces of de Boigne, whose value he 
had been taught to appreciate amid the disasters of this campaign. 
When all was prepared, they were ordered to proceed with Rana 
Khan to the relief of Agra, which was being vigorously besieged 
by Ismail Beg and the Naw4b of Sahéranpur, the infamous Ghol4m 
Kadir, ‘The siege was raised, and, in a furious action fought 
in April at Chucksdéna (one-third of the way from Bhurtpore 
to Agra), Sindhia’s army was once more beaten, and retired 
on Bhurtpore. Here the last levies from the Deccan were 
awaited, and, immediately on their arrival, a fresh attack was 
made, near the famous ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, on the besieging 
forces Here de Boigne and Rana Khan came upon the Mughals, 
already weakened, it would seem, by the departure of Gholém 
Kadir in the pursuit of bis own selfish designs at Dehli. Left to 
his remaining resources, Ismail Beg made a spirited defence during 
the long June day ; but having received two wounds, in the vain 
sitempt to break the-squares of de Boigne, he at length plunged on 
horseback into the Jumna, and the Mahratta army entered Agra. 
But de Boigne was not satisfied. In spite of the great spirit 
tliat Sindhia had shown as an administrator, the failure 
of that chief to support the army by his personal presence had 
possibly weakened the confidence of his European follower. 
Sill more—we have it, on* his own authority probably—de Boigne 
was disappointed at not seeing his peculiar arm of disciplined 
infantry properly appreciated and augmented. And, lastly, 
there was a distraction due to de Boigne’s one besetting sin, 
the love of money. It has been already mentioned, that in 1783 
he had made the acquaintance of M. Claude Martine at Lucknow, 
where that officer was long engaged in a variety of mercantile 
and manufacturing undertakings, in which de Boigne had, it is 
believed, made investments out of his savings. Under this 
com'ination of motives, having faithfully discharged the duties 
of a soldier of fortune, and failing to discern the future, de Boigne 
determined to resign the service of Sindhia. Master and servant 
parted with mutual expressions of good-will. Siodhia retired 
into cantonments at Muttra, to watch the progress of events, 
aud his quondam officer laid down “the pomp and circum- 
‘lance of war” to enter into partnership with Martine. 

We have no exact information as to the duration of de 

igne’s stay at Lucknow, or as to the details of his occupations 
While there. But we may safely permit ourselves to imagine 
that the energies of his mind were-neither absorbed nor satisfied 
i the posting of ledgers and the cultivation of indigo. Conscious 
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of extraordinary talent, and with a mind full of experience. he 
must have looked on his present life with weariness and eith 
fond regret on his lost career. But, fortunately for him, Sindhia 
was equally ill at ease. It cannot be denied that, in the latter 
part of the terrible year 1788, Sindhia had shown weakness 
Whether his attitude was the cause or the effect of de Boione’s 
departure is not clear ; but certain it is that he remained supine 
at Muttra, while Ismail Beg and Gholaém Kédir perpetrated their 
deplorable excesses at the capital. But the moment was of short 
duration. Ghol&m Kadir was slain and Ismail conciliated before 
the end of the year; and in 1789 Sindhia was master of Deli 
and of all the surrounding country. ‘The events of the past, 
however, working upon a sagacious spirit, soon suggested to him 
the precariousness of success not founded on European discipline ; 
and it was not long before he repented having parted with the 
only leader on whom he could confidently rely. 

In Bernier’s charming book there is, upon this subject, a 
remark: of rare prescience. Writing in the palmy days of Mughal 
power, when the vast force of Aurangzeb, consolidated by a long 
course of victory, was imposing upon all beholders, the shrewd 
friend of Moliére and Gassendi thus expresses his opinion:— 

“These great and prodigious armies, tis true, sometimes do 
great things; but when some terror seizeth and disorder comes 
among them, what means of stopping the commotion? ... As 
often as I consider the cendition of such armies, destitute of 
good order, and marching like a flock of sheep, I persuade myself 
that, if in these parts we might see an army of five-and-tweuty 
thousand men of those old troops of Flanders under the conduct 
of M. le Prince (Conde) or of M. de Turenne, I doubt not at 
all but they would trample under foot all those armies, how nu- 
merous soever they were.” 

This pregnant truth, demonstrated as it had been by the career 
of Clive, was now to bear fresh fruit. Unable to obtain tweuty- 
five thousand such troops as fought under Turenue, Sindhia 
could at all events procure the exclusive use of Turenne’s systel 
and of some sparks of that great man’s genius, Accordingly, some 
time in the end of 1789, or the beginning of 1790,he sent 4 
vukil’ to his Lucknow Cincinnatus with offers of something like 
carte blanche as to the conditions of bis reiinquishing peu aul 
plough, and resuming the leading staff of a general. ; 

To understand clearly the nature of these offers, it is mecessal) 
to recollect another thing. At the Court of the Peshwa al 
Poonah, Sindhia was nothing more than one of a uumber of su ‘ 
ordinate chiefs. But in Hindustan* he was the Mayor of © 
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* Vide foot note to p. 473, inf. 
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palace, Vicegerent of the Empire, with full powers, a Minister 
sxercisiug all the dominion and prestige that belonged to a 
overeignty still strong, if notin itself, in the imaginations of a 
ost conservative people. To use de Boigne’s own language— 
writing of 1790— 

“Le respect * * envers la maison de Timour regnait a tel 
point que, quoique toute la péninsule se fit successivement 
sustraite & son autorité, ancun prince * * de |’ Inde ne s‘était 
arrogé te titre de souverain, Sindhia partageait le respect, et 
sidh Alam était toujours assis sur le trone Mogol, et tout se 
faisait en Soh nom,” 

The commission, therefore, that de Boigne now undertook, was 
that of general of the regular forces of the empire. This alone 
was a great step for one who had hitherto been no more thana 
lighly respectable condottiere, hired by one who was a foreign 
alventurer himself. De Boigne rose to the occasion. Like a 
prudent man of business, he first wound up his commercial affairs, 
some of which he left in Martine’s hands, while other investments 
were entrusted to good Calcutta firms.” He then turned his entire 
attention to military reforms, His army now consisted of two 
brigades, with 100 pieces of cannon, in the following proportions:— 
Each brigade comprised 4,000 infantry, with muskets and 
bayonets, 200 cavalry, and 500 light horse; 3 siege guns, 
10 howitzers, 2 mortars, and 36 field pieces. The battalions 
consisted of 416 privates, 94 non-commissioned officers and 2 
or more European officers. ‘To a battery of artillery there were 
) European gunners and a serjeant-major, 35 Golanddzes or 
native gunners, and 7 Native officers. ‘T’ne strength of each 
composite unit, including staff, was 707, and the mouthly pay about 
Rs 4,509. All who were wounded in action got a gratuity, and 
tielr pay went on while they were in hospital, just as if they were 
ou duty. Invalids got a pension in money and a grant of land. 
Such was the origin of the famous force which, gradually 
‘ugmented to 68 battalions, 427 guns, and over 40,000 horses, 
wasolidated the country, put down rebellion, and greatly prepared 
ue way for the present administration of Hindustan. The 
puticulars are derived from a ‘sketch” contributed by one of 
the officers (M ajor L. F. Smith) to a Calcutta paper in 1803. 
lt was not long befure the capacity of the: new force was 
ener to a rude trial. The storm that Sindhia had foreseen, 
_ le sent for de Boigne from Lucknow, was now ready to burst. 
ne submission of the restless Ismail had been but shortlived. 
‘vifident in his knowledge of- a. certain kind of war and in the 
ree of his name over the Mughals, this formidable leader 
» “Avy cavalry repaired to a strong place, near Ajmere, called 


“au where he raised his standard, Thousands of disbauded 
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Afghan .nd Persian soldiers flocked to his head-quarters; and the 
Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur joined him with the flower of thei; 
devoted followers. In March 1790, de Boigne left his employer 
still cantoned at Muttra; and, sending before him a cloud of 
Mahratta horse, marched upon Patan with a whole brigade and 39 
pieces of artillery. On the 25th of May, he reached the place 
which he instantly attacked. But Ismail’s lines were strong, and 
his guns weil served. ‘The defensive was certainly not his wouted 
attitude, but it was well maintained. The aggressors retired with 
loss. This state of affairs lasted for three weeks without any 
change in the apparent relative positions of the two forces. But 
de Boigne could bide his time, commanding as he did‘an open 
country, while his adversary was a man of an impatient nature. 
whose forces were cooped up in a narrow space, and with insufficient 
means of sustenance. On the 20th June, hearing that Ismail 
was coming to attack him next day, de Boigne sent him his compli- 
ments and thanks for the intended visit, with a promise that 
he would meet the honour half way. 

Early on the following morning the drums beat the général ; 
but it was three in the afternoon before the enemy left his 
lines. The shock was rough. Advancing under a storm of grape- 
shot, the heavily-armed Mughals and the opium-heated Rajputs 
charged fiercely down the hill. In spite of their discipline, the 
feot of de Boigne were cut through and through, the impetuous 
cavaliers penetrating to the batteries, where they sabred many 
of the gunners. But de Bvigne and his officers kept their sang 
froid ; and, after recovering finally their formation, the infantry 
by incessant vollies repulsed this violent attack and put the 
weakened cavalry to flight. The middle ages were over for India 
in that fleeting moment. The next, under a tempest of round 
shot, the whole brigade advanced; the enemy’s batteries were 
captured by the bayonet, and by nine at night the victory was 
complete. 

This was at once the greatest victory that Sindhia had ever 
gained, and the final effort of the old mail-clad warfare against tlie 
skill and science of modern battle. The spoils included the 
present capture of one hundred guns, fifty elephants, two hundred 
stands of colours, and the whole of the enemy’s baggage. The 
small disciplined force had triumphed over twenty-five thousand 
infantry and twenty thousand cavalry. After three days of ope” 
trenches the town fell, the fortress (the Indian Gibraltar) we 
immediately surrendered, aud the cause of the insurgent Mugha's 
compromised under Gholam Kadir, was for ever lost. 

Ismail fled across the desert towards Multan, whence 
returned the following year, and for the last time. Meantime the 
Rajput leaders maintained the struggle, Sindhia heard of the 
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horse then poured upon the audacious brigade, surrounding it on all 
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victory of Patan at Muttra, and resolved at once to follow up 
the blow. Sending a force of some seven thousand men to hold 
the Jaipur chief in check, he directed de Boigne to fall upon the 
country of Marwar, or Jodhpur. Advancing by way of Ajmere, 
the general took that city on the 22nd of August, and sat down 
to invest the fort, which, strong by nature, was exceedingly well 
garrisoned, While thus occupied, he received a message from 
bijai Sinh, the Raja of Jodhpur, who sought to tempt the soldier 
of fortune with a splendid bribe. “ Enter my service,” wrote the 
Raja, ‘‘and I will bestow upon you the fort and town with all 
the surrounding district.” To this grand offer the general replied 
by an appropriate gasconade. “ What !” said he, “when my master 
has already given me both Jodhpur and Jaipur, wil] you be so 
unreasonable as to expect that I shall exchange those broad 
territories for Ajmere 2?” 

After the expiry of about a fortnight, news was brought to camp 
that the forces of the Raja were marching to the relief of Taragarh 
(for so is the Ajmere fort named’, and the general resolved to leave 
asmall force to blockade the citadel while he proceeded to anticipate 
the arrival of the enemy. He came upon them on the evening 
of the 9th September, encamped in front of Mirta, a large walled 
town, 76 miles north-east of the city of Jodhpur. De Boigne’s 
Mahratta colleague, Gopal Rao Bhao, was in favour of an imme- 
diate attack ; but de Boigne justly objected that the men needed 
rest, being fatigued with five days of double marches, while the 
hour was too late to admit of a proper use being made of the 
victory which he confidently expected to gain. The men were 
therefore ordered to take their food and repose while the leaders 
examined the position of the enemy and prepared for an attack 
upon them on the morrow. 

The forees of the Rajputs consisted of no less than thirty 
thousand sabres, with twenty battalions of regular infantry and 
some guns. The Mahrattas, on the other hand, had a force of 
cavalry equal perhaps in numbers but of very inferior quality ; 
their advantage was in the superior character of de Boigne’s 
foot and the preponderance of the artillery by which they were 
supported. The extensive lines of the enemy were only partially 
defeuded in the rear by the walls of the town. 

Before daybreak next morning, the brigade advanced and surpris- 
ed the tardy Rajputs at their ablutions. The first position was al- 
ready carried, when a French officer named Rohan had the impru- 
dence to advance without supports at the head of no more than 
three battalions. A strong body of chosen horse on the side of the 
enemy at once took advautage-of this mistake and fell furiously up- 
on him, driving him back in disorder. An immense flood of Rajput 
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sides. Hastily forming hollow squares the battalions of de Boigne 
tranquilly awaited the storm. Baffled of their prey, the enemy's 
squadrons turned to the Mahratta cavalry, whom they routed and 
chased to a considerable distance from the field. But they had to 
return, and their return was bloody. De Boigne had availed him- 
self of their absence to adopt a more leisurely formation. The Way 
by which the victorious cavalry came back was liued with slaughter. 
On each side stood the battalions, each a square of unceasing fire. 
In tLe intervals were placed the field pieces, vomiting grape aud 
canister at point blank distance. It is recorded that every man of 
that brilliant force was slain as he rode by. This extraordinary 
feat occurred at nine in the morning; in another hour the camp 
and baggage of the enemy were taken, aud by 3 P.M. the town 
had been assaulted and stormed. 

The strength of the troops and the health of their general were 
alike tried by these labours, and a halt of some weeks was neces- 
sary. The offensive was however resumed on the 18th November, 
and the Raja at once tendered his submission. This virtually com- 
pleted the overthrow of the Hindus, as the campaign of Patan had 
that of the Musulmans. Shortly after, Ismail Beg, having made 
an expiring effort at a place called Kanaund iu association with a 
sister of the deceased Gholam K4dir, to whom that stronghold be- 
longed, was captured by Col. Perron, one of de Boigne’s officers, 
The brave but unlucky Mughal was conveyed to Agra, where he 

assed the short remnant of his days like a caged tiger ; and 
Mahdaji Sindhia, who had ffed for his life 30 years before from the 
field of Paniput, was at last the almost undisputed master of 
Hindustan. . 

Two enemies, indeed, bad still to be disposed of ; but their re- 
sistance was comparatively unalarming. One was Purtab Sivh, 
the Raja of Jaipur, whom we have seen giving a_ half-hearted 
support to the Rajput confederacy ; the other was a rival Mahratta, 
the afterwards celebrated Jeswant Rao Holkar, founder of the 
present State of Indore. | 

Partéb Sinh was a spirited chief, but his spirit had been neu- 
tralised by a jealousy of Bijai Sinh, his Jodhpur neighbour. After 
the failure of the latter, he fouud himself isolated, and, jor the 
moment, consented to pay an annual tribute to the Empire re- 
presented by Sindhia, now formally invested with the powers of 
Vakil-i-Mutlak, as deputy of his nominal head the Peshwa, 
Holkar’s resistance was more protracted. Availing himself of 
the services of a Breton officer, the Chevalier du Dernek, he 
imitated Sindhia in organising a force on the Europeau system. 
With these troops he encountered de Boigne at Lakhairi neat 
Ajmere, in the month of September 1792. The ground was 
well-choseu by du Dernek, whose rear was, to some extent at 
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least, covered by a dense forest of trees, his front being protected 
by extensive marshes. ‘The regulars were supported by a strong 
artillery, and guarded by 30,000 Mahratta horse. Having re- 
copnoitred the position from a rising ground, de _  Boigne 
advanced to the attack under a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns. Gradually de Boigne’s guns, which the badness of the 
ways had impeded, came to the front and replied, when, by 
mischance, an open tumbril of theirs was blown up by a round- 
shot from the enemy, and ten more, catching fire, burst with 
an awful explosion. Confusion spread among the ranks, and 
the enemy, perceiving it, advanced with all his horse, De 
Boigne instantly retired into the cover of some trees, with his 
whole line. Here Holkar’s cavalry made an ineffectual charge 
which was rolled back by the fire: of 9,000 muskets. 
De Boigne instantly launched his small body of chosen 
horsemen upon the fugitives who were chased from the 
field. It was now his turn to advance once more. Re-form- 
ing his infantry and guns under the-shelter of the trees, he fell 
upon the enemy's left, where the regulars still maintained 
themselves. Du Dernek’s raw levies fought obstinately, and were 
almost entirely annibilated. The enemy’s cavalry failed to 
operate with decision—Ismail Beg and his Mughal cavaliers 
might have retrieved the day—and the battle, just before so 
nearly won, was lost without retrieval. Holkar lost his camp, 
his baggage, and 38 pieces of cannon; and the shattered 
remains of the army precipitately crossed the Chambal and fled 
towards the undefended country of Malwa, where, in impotent 
fury, they sacked the city of Ujain. But the victors were not 
to rest. 

Partéb Sinh had broken out again, Miscalculating the strength 
of Holkar, he refused payment of the stipulated tribute. De Boigne 
marched at once upon the capital, but the news of Lakhairi so 
terrified the Raja that he hastened to offer his submission. ‘To 
make the chastisement effectual, de Boigne insisted upon the instant 
payment of the arrear of tribute, accompanied by a fine of seveuty 
lakhs of rupees; and the Raja, unable to cppose him, consented 
to the terms and appointed a rendezvous for the ratification of the 
agreement. On the morning fixed for the meeting, Partab ap- 
peared upon a caparisoned elephant, followed by the customary 
cortege. On his side, the general approached, similarly mounted, 
and attended by his staff. ‘The Raja received him with due 
respect. ‘They embraced each other, and theu proceeded, side by 
side, to enter Jaipur amid a tumultuous and astouished popula- 
tion hat lined both sides of the approach. 

‘These negotiations ended, the general prepared to return 
with his victorious veterans to a well-earned repose in the 
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TIoéb; but a further adventure awaited him on the Toad 
Having to pass through the territory of Macheri, the general was 
invited by the Raja to visit him at his lately-acquired capital of 
Alwar. Ilere he was received with every mark of consideration - 
but the friendly sentiments of the Raja appear to have been by 
no means shared by the Court in general. Seated in Darbar. op 
the right band of the Raja, he observed that a follower of the 
latter was leaning over the back of his master’s chair and 
addressing him in Persian, a language which de Boigne did not 
well understand. The Raja madea gesture of disapproval, the 
general’s vakil turned pale ; but the conversation proceeded 
without interruption till the termination of the interview. On his 
way home, the general asked his vakil what had _ passed, to which 
the latter replied that the Persian sentence was a proposal to 
the Raja for the assassination of the distinguished visitor! The 
general, to his infinite credit, forebore to complain; and in due 
course took leave of the Alwar Ré4ja and proceeded on the 
march to his head-quarters at Aligarh, . 

This was the end of de Boigne’s military labours, which it must 
be admitted had been arduous. During the past two years he had 
done, indeed, all that a-leader could do, having succeeded in every 
thing that he had taken in hand. He had won three pitched 
battles, and stormed two of the strongest places in India, slain 
captured or routed about one hundred and fifty thousand hostile 
troops, taken an enormous quantity of booty, and rendered his 
employer master of half a continent. And all this he had done 
with men of the same origin and habits as his opponents, only 
differing in respect of the instruction that he had been able to give 
them with the aid of a few Europeans of doubtful position, whom 
lie had trained them to obey. We are next to see him in civil life, 
Where we shall observe an equal industry, ability, and success. 

Indian administration has now become an almost mechanical 
trade. Its technicalities are taught, its routine is regular; the 
chief does a little, his various subordinates do a little, and a great 
deal does itself. Far other was the state of things in the days 
with which we are now concerned. The Mughal system had 
long lapsed into inefficiency, and it was now nearly broken up 
altogether. The field was overgrown and turned to forest ; the 
towns were wasted with war; the peasantry, few and inured 
to violence, witheld payment of the public dues, and eked out 
their scanty livelihood by plundering such caravans as they could 
meet with; as in the day when there was no king _ 
“the high ways were unoccupied and the travellers went throug 
by eways.”* 


—— ae 
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* See Statistics of Aligurh by Sherer and Hutchinson. 
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It was in the heart of this ruined country that de Boigne had 
established his head-quarters, Aligarh, the name now given to a 
British district, was then the appellation of a fort hard by the town 
of Coel, about half-way between Dehli and Agra. The neighbour- 
hood lies low, and was then protected from attack during the rain 
season by extensive marsbes. Here the general established himself, 
‘na house that still exists, midway between fort and city, and from 
hence he swayed the wide territory that had been assigned to him 
for the maintenance of his troops, by this time augmented to 
thirty thousand men of all arms and divided into three brigades, 
His civil charge extended over thirty-two parganas (fiscal unions), 
estimated to yield about two hundred thousand pounds a year. 
On the collections he was allowed a commission of two per ceunt., 
pesides a fixed salary of Rs, 12,000 per mensem. Gopal Rao, the 
Mahratta minister, was removed from office, and the Savoyard 
soldier of fortune, with these magnificent resources, became 
supreme ruler in Northern India, t ti 

Among the European officers serving under the general at’ this 
period may be mentioned Colonel Perron, afterwards his successor 
in the chief command, MM. Bourquieu, Drugeon (brother of a 
general officer in the French Army), Trimont, formerly com- 
mandant of the garrison of Chandernagore, and du Dernek, who 
had left Holkar’s service and joined that of Sindhia. The gun- 
foundry was under the control of a Scotchman named Sangster, 
whom de Boigne had first known in the employ of the Raua of 
Gohad. In civil matters there were two departments—the 
Persian office where the details were recorded, and the French 
office presided over by the general himself. The public dues were 
fixed by a settlement of the landed estates, and the collections 
were made with punctuality, though not without the sanction of 
military force. Monthly statements were submitted to Sindhia’s 
Darbar, The manner in which the general carried out this sys- 
tem is thus described by one of his followers :— 

“T have seen him daily and monthly rise with the sun, survey 
his (manufactories), review his troops, enlist recruits, direct the 
vast movements of three brigades, (provide for their equipment 
and supplies), harangue in the durbar, give audience to ambassadors, 
administer justice, regulate the civil and revenue affairs of (the 
districts), listen to... letters from various parts... dictate 
replies, carry on an intricate system of (diplomatic operations), 
‘uperintend a (large) private trade, keep accounts and private 
correspondence, direct and move forward a most complex political 
machine.”* The same writer, some-of whose phrases—as indicated 
'y brackets—have been curtailed or explained in the above extract 


te 


* Letter of Longinus (Maj. 1. F. Smith) in the Calcutta Telegraph, 
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adds that the general employed no European assistant in ciyj] 
affairs. In the army, the three brigades were commanded by 
Perron, Pedron, and Sutherland. 

And, finally, to all these indications of a wise and intelligent 
minister, must be added, that de Boigne most scrupulously enforced 
upon his employer the strictest observance of the treaty of Salbai, 
and cautioned Sindhia in the strongest manner against any steps 
that might give umbrage to the British rulers of Bengal. 

But these piping times were subject to the inevitable un. 
certainties of mortality. On the 12th February 1794, Mahdaji 
—already planning fresh conquests—died suddenly at Wanoli in 
the Deccan ; and the horizon quickly became overcast once more, 
while the prospect of honorable warfare, such as the deceased 
had been meditating against the Sikhs, was closed by the incap- 
able, though intriguing, administration of his successor. Occupied 
with local politics at Poonah, he had to leave things more than 
ever in the hands of de Boigne, upon whom consequently devolved 
the character of arbiter of the destinies of the Empire. It was 
as such that he was regarded by the few remaining represen- 
tatives of the Mughal nobility ; and the Emperor—whose servant, 
nominally at least, he was—opeued negotiations with him about 
this time. The object proposed was the shaking off all dependence 
upon the house of Sindhia, and de Boigne was to be made 
Captain-General and Premier, on condition of his carrying out that 
programme and establishing the independence of the Imperial throne 
in Mughal interests. At the same time, Zaman Shah, the ruler 
of Cabul, who claimed the succession in right of his mother, also 
sent the general a mission charged with similar overtures, But 
de Boigne, to the sagacity of a far-seeing statesman, united the 
honour of a faithful employé, It was not for him to judge 
as to the legitimate heir of the house of Timur. Sindhia had com- 
missioned him, and Sindhia was in possession. For de Boigue 
these considerations sufficed; and he never hesitated a moment 
before rejecting all offers hostile to his employer's interests 
Even technically it may be doubted whether de Boigne was 
wrong; for Shah Alam was not, and never could be, independent. 
Blind, old, weak, he had no means of exercising personal s0- 
vereignty equal to what he had once wasted and thrown away. 
The state of things that existed not ouly appeared to be, but 
probably in fact was, the sole possible, unless European inter 
vention were to be admitted—which nobody then eer 
De Boigne about the same time.(1793-4) received a fresh patent 
of appointment from the new Sindhia, Daulat Rao; and Perron § 
brigade was detached to the Deccan to take part in the general 
assembly of the Mabratta States, when for the last time they 
met under the orders of the Peshwa. An expedition under- 
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taken against the Nizam by the combined forces met with instant 
success ; and the Nizam was glad to buy safety by an expenditure 
of nearly three crores of Rupees and the surrender of a large 
yitory. 

Bat the end of de Boigne’s Indian career was now at hand. 
His labours had been enormous, as may be partly gathered 
by those who have followed us so far. He was now approach- 
ing his forty-fifth year,a time when strong men often take a 
fresh lease of life, but only under changed conditions. For the 
Landlord will not now permit the carelessness and the wear- 
and-tear of the former period; and, even though they may not 
expect to die, men must perforce begin to set their houses 
iu order, Daulat Rao was very unwilling to part with his great 
employé. Unable, as it seemed, to quit the scene of Mahratta 
intrigue in the Deccan, it was all the more important for the 
new Sindhia to be strongly represented in Hindustan.* In Upper 
India there were foes almost as obdurate as Holkar aud interests 
no Jess important than those which moved the Court and Camp 
of Poonah. Aware of the necessity to his master of an ex- 
perienced hand and eye in this situation, de Boigne had already 
lingered at Aligarh as long as his duty to himself allowed. But, 
towards the end of 1795, it became evident that, without a 
change of scene, his life would not be prolonged; if he was ever 
to leave India, he must leave India at once. Sindhia at length 
consented; but he declined to accept the resignation of his 
general, and only allowed the solicited furlough upon an implied, 
if not expressed, promise of return should recovery of health permit. 
The general did not, in fact, return ; but, so late as 1799, we find 
Sindbia_ still writing to implore that he would do so. An extract 
from this curious communication will be found further on. 

In February 1796, de Boigne left for Calcutta at the head 
of his body-guard. This was a corps of six hundred chosen 
cavaliers of Persian nationality, superbly armed, equipped and 
mounted, attended by one hundred camel-riders and four light 
neld-pieces. Of this fine body de Boigne was proprietory com- 
maudant ; and, before leaving, he offered to transfer the men 
with their arms, animals, &c., to the service of Sindhia. But 
the negotiation failed because the wary Mahratta would not 
agree to pay the stipulated consideration except on a pro- 
mised return to India, A halt was made at Lucknow, where 
the Nawéb manifested a desire to obtain possession of the 
‘orps, but the price demanded was too high. The property was 
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et that “ Hindustan” is not really Narbada and the Satlaj rivers. 
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ultimately acquired, for the East India Company, by the Qo. 
vernor-General, Lord Cornwallis, who paid de Boigne the sum of 
three-and-a-half lakhs of Rupis (about thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling), and gave liberal terms of engagement to the men 
In September, the general, having concluded all his Indian busi- 
ness, finally left the port of Calcutta tn the Danish ship Crom. 
berg, commanded by Capt. Tennant. 

De Boigne was now (as has been estimated) about five-and- 
forty ; and few men of that age have made a better thing of life. 
From the time when he carried water in Homer's rocky isle 
amid baffling disappointments and repeated retreats ; captive 
among the Turks, the Bedouins, the Rajpoots ; fencing-master, 
ensign, andindigo-planter ; drill-instructor, general, and civil gover- 
nor ; he had always, it seems, been hopeful, calm, and sagacious, 
And now the reward was come; the goal that lures so many of 
us with false expectations was really reached. More than four 
hundred thousand pounds were at his credit, thirty-four years, 
nearly half of man’s average life-time, remained to be enjoyed. 

Arrived in London in January 1797, the General appears to have 
made that capital his social centre fur some years, Here he met 
and married his wife—who only died a few years ago—the daughter 
of an émigré noble, the Marquis d’ Osmond, peer of France. 
Settling eventually in his native land, he purchased an estate, near 
Chambéry, and opened his house to his friends with a never-failing 
hospitality. Whether he was “ happy,” indeed, it would not be 
safe or easy to pronounce absolutely. It is a popular truism (which 
is, however, not wholly true) that happiness is always on the 
horizon ; that, as Pope puts it— 7 


Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


But this is only to say that anticipation is one thing, fruition 
another ; and that the laws of being are so indulgent that we are 
in this manner enabled to derive two distinct pleasures from one 
and the same source. Certainly M. de Boigne never showed dis- 
content, nor was there at any moment any sign of his desire to 
fulfil his promise to Sindhia, or return to the scenes of his early 
labours. Ina previous paragraph mention was made of a letter 
addressed to him on the subject by the Mahratta chief in 1799. 
From this document it appears that the thrifty general had written 
to his former master about the affairs that he had left in India, 
soliciting his aid and protection for the agents employed in the 
administration of his estates, and amusing the chief with vague 
and general allusions toa probable return. Sindhia replies by 
according all the favours asked, and thus proceeds;— 

“Since it has pleased the Almighty and Universal Physician 
restore to you the blessings of health, and knowing our jealous 
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impatience to see you once more, it is your bounden duty no 
more to prolong your stay in Europe, but to appear before the 
presence with all possible despatch. 

« * * As we regard you as the ancient pillar of our State 
and the sole force of our arm, we consider your despatch in this 
matter, aS a matter, in the present conjuncture, of the highest 
consequence. For without your wisdom the execution of the 
greatest projects 18 entirely suspended. Seeing this, delay not 
to embark, and to present yourself before us by the Bombay 
route.” 

The Jetter concludes with praises of the three brigadiers already 
named (Perron, Pedron, and Sutherland) and with renewed pro- 
mises of aid and favour in the management of the estates. 

It is to be feared that the barbarian chief was more generous 
than the Italian gentleman in this case. A scrupulous conscience 
would have shrunk from renewing, after the lapse of years, promises 
which even when first made were wanting ip sincerity; and es- 
pecially from making these falsehoods the ground for asking further 
favours. If de Boigne could not carry on his Indian affairs with- 
out a protection that had to be bought with such a price, he should 
have wound them up and sold his estates to Martine or others, 
But the profession of a soldier of fortune is not probably favourable 
tosuch scruples; and the love of money was the one conspicuous 
blemish of de Boigne’s character, the product of years of anxiety 
and suffering. 

In the early part of the present century, we find the general 
frequenting Paris, where Lord Wellesley hears of him as much 
consulted by Napoleon, a ruler whose system he nevertheless after- 
wards characterised as “an usurpation abounding in injustices and 
juiquities.” At the Restoration, he was honoured by Louis XVIII, 
who made him Maréchal du Camp, and bestowed on him the 
Grand Crosses of the Legion of Honour and St. Louis, 

While noting the general’s excessive passion for amassing 
wealth, we should not forget that no man ever made a nobler use 
of wealth when he had gained it. He was now a husband and 
a father, created a count by his sovereign, and bent upon 
forming a landed estate and founding a family. Yet, in 
spite of these usually somewhat demoralising projects, he evidently 
considered first the duties of a prosperous citizen to his mother- 
country. On the 1st March 1822, he attended a meeting of 
the Chambréy municipality, which he addressed in the following 
terms, 

“Tf divine providence has deigned to crown with success the 
military career that I had embraced and which I long 
lollowed; it has at the same time loaded me with the gifts of 
fortune beyond my feeble talents, my attempts, I may even 
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say, my desires. Inheriting nothing from my fathers, owing aj] 
to God, I see my duty of recognition in seeking to antueny th 
sufferings of humanity. * * * Accordingly, I do not hesitate 
any longer to put in execution my long-formed projects for the 
foundation of establishments for the relief of the unfortunat 
and for the advantage of our fellow-townsmen. Trustine - 
your well-kvown public spirit, gentlemen, I flatter myself ‘that 
we may succeed in introducing many beneficial changes in the 
town whereby it may become healthier, more agreeable to al) 
and at the same time more advantageous to those who, borne 
down by infirmities, too often perish, after enduring long trouble 
for want of timely aid.” 

The council voted a suitable address to “General Count de 
Boigne” and gratefully accepted the offered liberality of which 
the details will be presently described. Nor was the national 
overment backward in making due acknowledgements. By 
order of the king, M, de Boigne’s bust was’ executed in marble 
for the public library, and he was made Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom and decorated with the order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazarus. 

Admiration falters and philosophy suspends her teachings 
before such a career. Vigorous in mind and body, victorious in 
war and prosperous in peace, grateful to the God in whom he 
trusted, honoured by his earthly sovereign, adored by his country- 


men, de Boigne lived to see the fruit of his labours and a worthy- 


heir growing up to carry them on, Thus no circumstance of 
success was wanting to show that it was possible, at least, for 
human wishes not to be vain. With the mens sana 2% corpore 
sano he joined all those other advantages for which the Roman 
satirist bids men ncot to pray. Or rather, as it might be more 
truly said, he gave proof that, with the mens sana in corpore 
sano, all the others might be attainable. To be prosperous, how- 
ever, beyond ordinary hopes, was not enough for him. He lived 
to be informed by his wondering fellow-citizens that, already in 
his life-time, he had “foreseen all sorrows to offer to each a cure. 
The unhappy find in you support at every instant of their life. 
Age reposes on the side of the sepulchre, and youth gains new 
wings to content its ardour with ; deriving from a strong, pious, 
and skilful education the conservative principles of human society, 
while your example inspires the fire of the noblest enterprises. 
(Address of the Town Council of Chambéry.) 
In the midst of these good works, old age and decay stole m- 
perceptibly upon the good old soldier. Tod, who visited him! 
1829, thought him still vigorous, But a life of labour in wild 
climates must tell at last ; and so, on Friday, the 25th June 1830, 


the Journal de Savoie recorded his death on the previous Monday, 
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and the consequent closing for two days of every shop and place- 
of-business in the city. The bells tolled without ceasing from 
every steeple, while the body lay in state in the cathedral, which 
was also the parish-church of the deceased, watched by the “com- 
pany of noble knights,” a Chambéry Rifle-corps. The funeral 
yas followed by the royal staff, the town guard, the royal 
academic society, the royal chamber of commerce and agricul- 
ture, the managers of the hospitals, the magistrates, the heads 
of wards and other notables, fifty of the departed general’s farmers, 
and a crowd of workmen. ‘To these must be added the long line 
of troops, with bands playing funeral marches, the clergy, 
and the poor. All but the military were in black, and every 
man carried a lighted flambeau. 

A few days later, the Academy offered a prize for the best 
account of the general’s life, and appointed his son, Comte Charles 
je Boigne, an honorary ‘member of their body, receiving him 
with all possible pomp and ceremony. And the municipality rais- 
ed two public fountains in his honour, thus giving him, even when 
dead, the means of well-doing that he had cherished while living. 

The following isa list of the chief benefactions made by M. de 
Boigne to his native city. Extension of the Hotel-Dieu by ad- 
litional wards for sick paupers. An almshouse for forty old persons 
of either sex. Endowment of a mendicity-depdt for one hundred 
paupers. An asylum for pauper lunatics. Supplementry hospital 
for persons excluded from ordinary infirmaries by the peculiarly 
contagious character of their ailments. An infirmary for sick 
travellers, of whatever race and creed, An exhibition for the plac- 
ing in life of four girls and four boys. A Capuchin Church. A 
foundation in the Royal College. Annuities to the Academic 
Society, the Rifle-Corps, and the fire-brigade. Sixty thousand 
francs for the repairs of the theatre. A new street and colonnade 
through the whole breadth of the town. The widening of two old 
streets and extending and beautifying the public Library and 
Hotel-de-Ville. 

Such were the good deeds of this Italian, at a time when our 
English “Nabobs” were, for the most part, squandering their 
gals in every sort of public and private corruption. 

M. de Boigne was in person tall and handsome. The portrait 
prefixed to the Memoir shows a fine head and projecting brow. 

le eyes and nose are large and prominent, the shaven lips firm, 
though not too thin, the chin and lower jaw boldly squared. 
According to his comrade Major Smith, he was a fair Latin 
‘cholar, and able to read and write several modern languages— 
‘ucluding English—with fluent ease. He kept up his culture by 
‘onstant attention to current literature; and his conversation 
"a witty and graceful. The testimony of Col. Francklin, an 
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intelligent British officer and writer of those days,* is not Jess 
eulogistic. 

Such was the career of de Boigne, a man, if ever one there was 
to whom we may apply the vigorous lines written by Dryden, in 
his youth, upon Oliver Cromwell :— 


His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest, 

His name, a great example, lives to show 
How strangely great ambitions may be blest 
When piety and courage jointly go. 


H. G. KEENE. 





* Shah Alam, pp. 191 aud following. 














Art. IL—THE HOUSE OF ‘OTHMAN, 
ParT.—JI, 


The Firoz Nadma-t Turk. By Sadik ul Husaini Sharif. Com- 
piled under the patronage of Mirza Firédz Husain Sahib, Agent 
to H. H. the Dowager Nawab Begum of the Carnatic, and pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Turkish Relief Fund. 


HE book now before us, called the * Firoz Nama-i Turk,” or 
“Book of Turkish Victories,’ owes its origin to the in- 
terest which our Musalman fellow-subjects take in the unhappy 
war now raging between the Turks and the Russians. ‘The 
work, as we are informed in the preface, has been published by 
Mirzi Firéz Husain Sahib of Delhi, the Agent of Her Highness 
the Dowager Nawab Begum of the Carnatic, relict of the last 
Nawab of the Carnatic who died in 1855. Mirz& Firéz Husain’s 
object in publishing the book has been a two-fold one: to supply 
for the use of his co-religionists a trustworthy history of the 
Ottoman Empire, a State in whose well-being they take such a 
deep interest, yet of whose past history they are entirely ignorant ; 
and at the same time to aid the Fund for the Relief of the 
Turkish sick and wounded, and widows and orphans left desti- 
tute by the war. The profits arising from the sale of the work 
are to be made over to the Fund, 

The compiler of the “ Book of Turkish Victories” (the Urdu 
title, Firéz Nama, contains an allusion to the name of the patron 
under whose auspices it has been issued), who informs us in the 
preface that his name is Sharif, has been employed by Mirza 
Firéz Husain to compile the work from extracts made and trans- 
lated from various English histories of the Ottomans, ‘The book 
is well got up and handsomely bound, and the type is clear and 
good. Its chief attraction and embellishment consists in thirty- 
three portraits of the Sultans of the House of ‘Othman, from their 
ancestor of that name, the founder of the nation, down to ’Abdul 
Hamid the Second, who may possibly be destined to end a line 
which has long survived the epoch of its prosperity and glory. 
These portraits are said to be taken from originals in the picture 
gallery of the Sultans at Constantinople, a gallery of the existence 
of which we imagine few people to be aware. 

The pictures are engraved and coloured in a style far superior 
to most of the illustrations which appear in vervacular works 
published in this country. They appear to have been taken from 
photographs and to have been coloured by hand. The colouring 
seems to have been done in India, Had a Turk coloured them, he 
Would hardly have made the mistake of giving Sultan ’Abdul 
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Majid a black fez cap, nor should we see the two last Sultan 
Muréd the Fifth and Abdul Hamid the Second, in scarlet mr 
coats. 

For the Indian Musalm4n, who believes that the Sultans of the 
house of Othman represent at once the rightful successors of the 
long line of Roman Czsars and the lawful inheritors of the dic. 
nities and rights of the Abbasside Khalifs, this series of portraits 
must possess an absorbing interest. Here we have them al] - 
warriors and voluptuaries ; devotees and debauchees ; tyrants and 
fratricides, fallen victims to the ambition or revenge of the rela. 
tives whom they had weakly spared, or the ferocity of the soldiery 
whom they foudly pampered ; Salim the cruel and Salim the 
drunken ; Suliman the lawgiver and Suliman the saint. 
Muhammad the conqueror, Ahmad the learned, Murdd the terri. 
ble, Mahmtid the reformer; men who promoted the growth, 
accelerated the ruin, or vainly endeavoured to arrest the decay, of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

These pictures, for the most part, represent the Sultans sitting 
upon a square of carpet, with their legs tucked under them in 
orthodox ‘Turkish fashion, looking like those absurd toys which one 
sees in English toyshops—a rolling ball for a body, with a head 
and arms attached to the upper part of it. 

The faces of the earlier Sultans betray the Tartar origin of 
their race ; and countenance the assertion that the good looks of 
the Turks of the present day are due to their intercourse with 
the Circassians and Georgians, and with the captive women of 
Greece and the Eastern European nations, an admixture of blood 
which has overcome “the native ugliness of their Tartar 
ancestry.” The last three or four Sultans might be taken for 
Spaniards or Italians. 

On the whole, the type of face in this book partakes more of tlie 
animal than of the intellectual. The Turkish legends say that 
Othman, the founder of the house, could like Ardishir Dariz Dast, 
(Artaxerxes Longimanus) touch his knees with his hands when 
he stood upright; but this peculiarity does not appear in the 
picture of him here given, 

His son Orkhdn and several of his successors wear a high sugar- 
loaf cap with a turban twisted round its base; probably the re 
gimental cap of the corps of Janissaries of which Orkhan was 
the founder. 

The headdress of Muhammad the Second, the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, resembles the Affghan turban worn by many of cur 
Native troops. His grandson, Sultan Selim the Ferocious, tie 
conqueror of Syria and Egypt, is the first who wears an Imperial 
turban—a lofty cylindrical headdress with pinnacles’ at the top 
adorned with tassels and aigrettes. Whether the assumption of 
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this tiara was due to the conquest of the Imperial throne of the 
Cesars, or to the claim of Selim to succeed to the Khalifat of 
Islam on gaining possession of the holy cities, we do not know. 
{his picture is one of the most striking in the book. The cruel 
expression of the handsome features of Selim is not concealed by 
a beard, as in the case of all the other Sultans, for he was the 
only one of his family who, in defiance of the customs and traditions 
of his subjects, used the razor, A small moustache is the only 
manly adornment of his face. 

He is dressed in a rich robe lined with ermine; he holds one 
arm akimbo, while the other supports upon his shoulder the mace 
which was his constant companion. Furred and ermined robes 
frequently appear in these pictures : a pelisse braided in the Hussar 
fashion is another favourite costume. Selim’s son, Suliman the 
Magnificent, whom the 'Furks called sdAib-girdn, or lord of the 
age, does not, by his appearance, bear out this splendid appellation. 
He is represented as an aged man with a long white beard, a 
circumstance which makes~—us suspect that these portraits were 
not taken from life, but were painted in later times, when the 
painter knew that Suliman had died a very old man at the siege 
of Sigeth. 

Murad the Fourth, by his debonair look, belies his repu- 
tation as “the most bloody of the Ottoman Sultans.” 
Muhammad the Fourth, the unlucky prince in whose reign 
the Turkish boundaries began to recede, wears a_flat-topped 
cap with a turban twisted round it, and the succeeding 
Sultans wear the same. The Imperial turban only re-appears once 
upon the head of Ahmad the Third. Sultan Mustafa the Third, the 
last Sultan who ever led an army in the field, and unluckily for 
himself encountered Prince Eugene, is the only one who is repre- 
sented in a chair. He issitting in an ivory arm chair, his legs 
hauging down in the European fashion. After him, all the Sultans 
we represented standing, and the portraits are half length; the 
tashion of the headdress changes again to a huge globular turban, 
with a tall upright plume standing up in front, like the hackle 
eather of an old fashioned shako. ‘There is a curious ornament 
ou the breast of the cloaks, looking like the representations of the 
vreastplate of precious stones worn by the Jewish High Priests. 
Sultan Mustafa the Fourth wears a cap which looks more like the 
‘road-topped shako introduced, about the time of his accession, 
into the German armies than any thing else; the stiff upright 
plume is stuck in front of it, and a turban is wrapped round its 
“se. Mahmiid the Second, the Janissary slayer, is the last Sultan 
Who appears in the old Turkish dress ; he is represented in the act 
of drawing hissword. Sultan Abdul Majid is dressed in a cloak 
‘ud a fez cap ; and the last three Sultans are in European uniforms, 
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We wish that we could bestow as much praise on the literar 

: , . “ Vy, as 
on the pictorial, execution of the book. For a work like this ther 
was abundant room. The Musalméns of India take, for the ii 
part, a keen interest in foreign politics, in the study of history which 
enables them to comprehend them, and, to some extent also, in the 
kindred science of geography. In this respect they form a 
marked contrast to the Hindus, whose tastes lie entirely in the 
direction of what are called the exact sciences. Nor can wo 
wonder at the Hindu’s indifference to history: his history has 
been made for him by others, Indian history is the history 
of Pathan and Mughal dynasties, of Portuguese and Dutei, 
adventurers, of Persian and Affghan invaders, of French and 
English intruders. And India is all the world tohim. For the 
nations who dwell outside India hecares absolutely nothing, 
Between him and them there is such a great gulf fixed that he takes 
no interest in hearing of them or of their doings; no more than 
Mr. Lowe feels in reading about the wars and alliances of the 
old Grecian Republics. To the Musalman, Islam is the world, 
The limits of Islam have been hitherto the limits of such historical 
and geographical knowledge as he may have acquired, but his 
contact with the English, and his studies of the Vernacular Press 
have introduced him to a new and larger world. He learns with 
astonishment that there are mighty nations, such as the Prussians 
and Austrians, whose monarchs can put lakhs of soldiers into 
the field, and who rival in wealth and power the Queen of 
England, or the Emperor of Russia. Yet he never heard of 
them before. His curiosity is excited and he seeks with avidity 
for fuller information about the, to him hitherto unkuowa, world 
of which he has only just obtained a partial glimpse. 

This curiosity is no doubt due to the stimulus of foreign informa- 
tion and education. For it is only the isolation of Islam that is 
to blame for Musalman ignorance. As Islam was all the world to 
the Musalman, or at least all the world that was worth taking into 
consideration, the doings of the infidels who dragged on a wretch- 
ed existence on the remote confines of the habitable globe were 
hardly worthy of much notice. A European who takes up 4 
Musalman historical work of the time of the Crusades, is astonished 
to find that the Crusades, which fill so large a portion of European 
history, are scarcely noticed in it. The rivalry of Amir Kémil and 
Amir Khair ud Dfn for the throne of Syria is narrated in detail, 
with just a casual allusion to the fact that they were occasionally 
engaged in enterprises against the “Fera‘ina-i Farang, 
“European Pharoahs.” In the,whole field of Persian literature, 
the allusions to European nations could be reckoned on ones 
fingers; and Persian is the language through which the Musalmans 
of India derive their information. All their historical works are 
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-y Persian or Arabic, and the latter language is little studied or 
known in this country, 

As Islam is all the world to a Musalmdén, so the Koran may be 
aid to be his whole library. The only ideas he has of the history 
of the races who dwelt in this planet during the four or five 
‘housand years which are computed to have elapsed before the 
mission Of Muhammad, are drawn from the mytliical histories 
of Joseph and David and Suliman, and Alexander, in his revealed 
book. As there is no attempt at chronology in the Koran, he 
makes no attempt at it either, and never knows whether Joseph 
or Moses came first, whether Hazrat Is& (the Lord Jesus) lived 
hefore Nebuchadnezzar, or after him, and whether Alexander the 
Great and Nimrod and Pharoah were contemporaries, or not. His 
ouly authentic history begins with the life of his prophet. At 
that time, the Roman Empire was the paramount power in the 
world. The seat of government was at Constantinople. Asia 
Minor and Syria, the countries best known to the Arabs, were 
Roman provinces. To these countries, then, the Arabs gave the 
nameof Ram (Rome), and—their inhabitants they called.Rumiya 
(Romans), and to this day with all Islam the Turkish empire is 
Rim, and the Ottoman Turks are Rumiya. It is only in India, 
where the Musalmans derive much of their information from 
Euglish sources, that the word Turkish is applied to their govern- 
ment and their nation. As time went on, the SeljGkian Turks 
effected a lodging in the east of Asia Minor. The kingdom which 
they founded there was called Musalmén Rim; and its locality 
is still marked by the name of the city of Arz ar Rim, or “ the 
land of Rome.” The Christian Kaisars still held their court at 
the imperial city of Constantinople, while the Seljakian Sultans 
carried on a perpetual holy war against their eastern frontier 


lands. The history of these. Sultans of Rdm is well known . 


tothe Persians, and one of them, Kizil Arslén (the Red Lion), 
familiar to readers of Tasso under the name of Soliman, is 
a favourite hero of Eastern story. ‘l'o them succeeded the 
Oitomans, who soon extended their sway over all the territories 
of the decaying Byzantine empire and fixed their capital in the 
city of Constantine. Ram, from a Christian empire, became a 
Musalmén one, but it was still the same Roman empire, and the 
Sultaus of the Ottomans were become, by right of conquest, the 
heirs to the throne and title of the Kaisars. We thus see that 
Rim, to a Musalman, means a country and an empire. Of the 
tity of Rome and of the Republic of Rome he has never dreamed. 
lt would be a sad shock to his monarchical ideas to hear 
that the great empire of. Ram was ever a republic. Shah 
Filikas (King Philip) and his son Iskandar (Alexander) the 
teat were, as all know, kings of Ram. Greece, known to 
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Musalmans as Yundn Zamin (Ionian land), never had any separate 
political existence for them, but is only known to them as 

of the Roman provinces. Only of late have the Indian Maho. 
medans Jearned, from English sources, that there is site 
Rome, and the Lternal city they now call Riim-i-atiq or Rimi. 
adim—old Rome. In a Persian work called the Sieaus 
Tawdrtkh, or “Compendium of History,” published in India 

few years ago, old Rome is described as a country lying to in 
west of the Ottoman empire, the capital of which is the cit 
“ Ttalian”’ ! y 

Next to the Koran, the great historical authorities amono 
Persian-speaking nations, are the epic poems of Firdusi and 
Nizami, which relate the ancient histories of Persia and the fabled 
exploits of Alexander the Great. None of these poems are of 
an earlier date than the tenth century of our era, and in them 
it is impossible to distinguish how much is tradition and how 
much pure fiction. No doubt, a great deal of the so-called 
historical matter is due to the invention of the poet. The 
fabrication of history is not uncommon among Oriental writers, 
to supply the deficiencies caused by their own ignorance; and 
these literary frauds are perpetrated with the calm conviction 
that the universal ignorance on the subject will prevent their 
discovery. Of such a nature is the history of the* Ashkanian 
dynasties, invented to fill up the gap occuring in Persian history, 
between the death of Alexander the Great and the resurrection 
of Persia under the Sassaniaw kings. Another is the Turkish 
history of king Puzantim.” 

The Turkish writers have invented a fabulous history for pre- 
Islamitish times for the country of their adoption, in which a few 
grains of truth, derived from tradition or hearsay, probably from 
conversation with the conquered Greeks, are mixed up with bushels 
of falsehood. The Turks knew that the ancient name of Con- 
stantinople was Byzantium, which, after their fashion of mutilatiag 
Greek names, became in their tongue “ Pazanta.” Now, they knew 
that the name Kustuntuniya (Constantinople) was derived from 
its monarch Kustuntin. Pizanta must needs have had a royal 
founder too, and his name must have been Piizantin. Hence we 
have the history of king Puizantin, son of Zinké ibn Madiyan the 
Amalekite, who reigned at Constantinople 400 years before 
Alexander the Great. Solomon, the son of David, was, according 
to these veracious clironiclers, the first to build a city on that site, 
and Bakhtun Nasr (Nebuchadnezzar) also reigned there. But we 
have not space to follow them further -through their amusidg 
vagaries. 

Nizimi’s poem of the Sikandar, or Iskandar, Nama is tt 
markable for its mention of the Russians, for it is this well- 
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m poem that has made the Russian name so famous in the 
08 more than all the arts or arms of the successors of Peter the 
peer tenth century, the pagans of Russia became formidable to 
‘he nations of the south. They warred against the Bulgarians and 
against the Greek empire, and a fleet aud army of Russians de- 
ended the Volga and harried the northern shores of Persia along 
the Caspian, aud carried off immense booty and thousands of 
\Musalman captives. At that time, along the western shores of the 
Caspian, dwelt the Avars or K hazars, whose name, though their 
vation was swept into oblivion by the desolating hordes of Jengiz 
Khén and his successors, still survives in the appellation Bahr ul 
Khazardén or “ Sea of the Khazars,” given by the Persians to the 
Caspian Sea, The Khan of this nation was still a heathen, but 
a great number of his subjects had been converted to Islam. 
These attacked the Russian pirates on their return up the Volga 
and rescued the captives and the booty, This incursion has been 
placed by Niz4mi in the time-of Alexander the Great, who pursues 
the Russian invaders into their own country and subdues them 
after seven severe battles. ‘The whole story is a fiction, yet it has 
riven the Musalmén world an idea of the might and valour of the 
nation which could fight seven pitched battles with Alexander 
the Great, which the events of the present time are not likely to 
contradict. It is not our purpose here to examine further into the 
wonderful Sikandar myth, suffice to say that Alexander is described 
as a prophet, a servant of the true God, and an incarnation of every 
human virtue, and that the Muhammedan writers, rather than 
confess that they are in the wrong as to the character of their hero, 
have discovered that there were two Alexanders the Great, who 
conquered the world at different times—Iskandar ar Ram and 
Iskandar Dh4l Karnain, or “ the two-horned,” the last of whom is 
the one alluded to in the Koran. 

These books of romance and the Koran are the only warrant 
which the Musalman world has for pre-Islamite history. For the 
internal history of all the Islamitish nations, he has ample warrant, 
for copious histories, in Arabic, Persian and Turkish, are extant and 
current, Which bring the history of the Muhammedan world down 
toa recent date. However, they are accessible to the Indian 
Musalmans only through the Persian language; and it happens 
that Persian histories of the Ottomau Turks are either not extant 
or are at least not current in India. It is most probable, consider- 
ing the antipathy which has always existed between the two nations, 
and the decaying state of Persian literature for some time past, 
that such histories do not exist-—- 

In the present day several efforts have been made to revive the 
study of history inthe Persian and Urdt languages, and to make 
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the studen ts of the East sharers in the benefits which a true 
knowledge and a right understanding of the principles of history has 
conferred on their brethren of the West. The most notab) 
attempt in this direction is the present compilation of the Nésikh a 
Tawdrtkh, or “ Abrogator of (previous) Histories,” now being 
carried on at Tehran under the auspices of His Majesty the Shah 
of Persia. The book is a universal history from the creation 
of the world, and is intended to be brought down to the pre- 
sent time. For this purpose translations have been made of the 
most approved histories in European languages, and these are 
collated with Oriental works when such exist. The style is clear and 
elegant, and the wilful obscurities and intricacies of style, which 
Persian authors are wont to indulge in, to display their own 
skill and learn ing, to the bewilderment and detriment of their 
readers, are carefully avoided. The book, when completed, will be 
unique in Oriental literature, and will be a worthy monument 
of its royal patron. At present, the fourth volume only has 
been concluded, bringing the history down tothe death of Oth. 
man, the fourth khalif. But the last volume of the work, treating 
of the reign of the present Shab has also been published, the 
impatience of royalty not choosing to wait until it appeared in 
due course. It is, indeed, to be feared that the whole work may 
never see the light ; the death of the Shah might at any time 
interrupt it, and the compiler, whom it would not be easy to 
replace, must now be a very old man. Unfortunately, the bitter 
sectarian spirit of the Shiahs has not been able, in the history of 
the first four khalifs, to refrain from flinging unworthy imputa- 
tions against those truly great men to whom so much of the 
past greatness of Islam is due. Another modern Persian history, 
which we cannot refrain from noticing here, though its contents 
are foreign to our subject, is the Tdrtkh-i Malkam,* a translation 
of Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia. This work, we are proud 
to say, was published under the auspices of the British Goveru- 
ment at the instance, we believe, of Sir Frederic Goldsmith. 
Its translator is Mirzé Hairat, the professor of Arabic aud 
Persian at the Elphinstone College in Bombay, probably the best 
scholar in those languages now living ; and the translation ' 
worthy of him and of the distinguished author who bas pt- 
duced the best history of Persia in the English language. The 
work is especially valuable to students of the Persian language 
as, being written in the style now current in that country, iustea 
of the turgid and bombastic platitudes in vogue with our Indo- 


Persian authors. 





* Térikh-i Malkam. A Persian transla- by Mirza Muhammad Ali Kashku 
tion of Sir John Malcolm's History of Shirazi, Bookseller in Bombuy. 
Persia, by Mirza Hairat. Published 
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The author of the Jama ut Tuwdrtih, or “ Compendium of 
History,” @ Persian work published in India, devotes only one 
ace of his book to an “ Account of Rim.” After giving us some 
surprising, and to us hitherto unknown, facts in Roman history, 
he tells us that to the dynasty of the Christian Czsars, suc- 
ceeded the Seljukian Sultans, and to the Seljukians the Otto- 
mans. And he gives a list of the Ottoman Sultans down to 
\uhammad the Fourth, after which he candidly admits that he 
knows no more, and he makes no attempt to give the history of 
any of them. 

The Tartkh-i Kaisar-i Rum, “ History of the Czesars of Rome,” 
ig another Persian work published in Bhop4l some fifteen years 
avo, It isa short account of the Ottoman Empire, well written 
and truthful. The author has evidently drawn his materials from 
oriental sources of information, as the names of European places 
and nations are written in the Turkish fashion ; as Namsa for 
Germany, Polonia for Poland, Maskab (Moscow) for Russia, ‘I'he 
book is a very brief one, less than two pages on the average being 
allotted to the reign of each Sultan. The history is brought 
down to the accession of Abdul Aziz Khfn, 

We are not aware of the existence of -any former work in the 
Urdé language on the history of the Ottoman Turks, 

The Akwam ul Musadlik fi ma@vifat-i Ahwaél ul Mumdlik of 
Sayyid Khair ud Din, minister of the Regency of Tunis, translated 
into Urdi under the patronage of our Indian Maecenas, Sayyid 
Muhammad Hasan Sahib, Wazir of the Patiéla State, contains 
only a list of the names of the Sultans of the House of Othman 
with the dates of their accession, and a sketch of the reasons of 
Sultin Mahmiid for introducing the European system of adminis- 
tration known to the Turks and Western Muhammedan peoples 

by the generic namie of Tauzimat. The writer of the Firdéz 
Nima-i Turk had therefore, to use a metaphor common to both 
East and West, a clear field before him. 


Gar sar-i-da’wa dari, bi4 ; in gi o fn maidan. 

His history is written on what we may call the European, in 
contradistinction to the Asiatic, plan ; that is, the book is intended 
really to fulfilits avowed mission, and the history is not a mere 

g on which to hang the elegant conceits, intricacies of style, and 
recondite allusions which beguile the leisure hours of men of letters 
iu the East. But we do not think the author has done justice 
to his subject ; though we imagine that lack of ability has more 
to do with his shortcomings than neglect of opportunity. In fact 
the book is just such a one.as we should expect would be com- 
piled by an Indian Munshi of superior cleverness and ordinary 
iltainments; with ample materials, a slight knowledge of English, 


ad a slichter acqutainance with the elements of history and 
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geography. The history consists of a so 
of the wars and campaigns mile Mir a = one record 
full of unintelligible words and foreign names of mo eg 
nation is attempted, varied by scraps of fine writis nes expla- 
and stanzas of the usual calibre, in the Birthda Od, mans) 
poasey , ogy: the author’s pen. Fee myle -af 
the Sultans themselves, in whom i 
centres, we are told very little. Indeed, oa ra maak 
them reminds us only of those ingenious children’s pict mule 
where the identity of the hero is assured by repre i soahe 
face on the last page of the book aie : hie ae oe 
being all perforated where his head should be, to siles om re 
visage at the end of the book to appear. The date Ory » 
accessions and deaths of the Sul given, og alle 
| ultans are given, and we are informed 
in melodious rhyming prose, like that of Lord Beaconsfi ia 
Alroy, that this monarch was unequalled in the arts of peace ; ae 
unrivalled in the science of war; that he outshone Nausbirvdn i 
justice and surpassed Hatim in liberality. In short, every een 
Sultan is plastered with the fulsome adulation which makes oe 
tal sovereigns the most pitiable of mortals: even to the loath 
of apostrophising the moon-like faces, rosy cheeks, and musk 
tresses of the warrior-kings of the House of Othman The 
greatest and tle meanest, the best and the worst, of the descend- 
auts of Othman are undistinguishable here, except for the 
inference which the reader may draw from the imperfect record 
of their actions. 

Similarly, throughout the book, no mention is made of the polity 
of the Ottoman empire, of the nature of the Government, or of 
the changes which took place in it from time to time. Nothing 
is said of the organization of the army, on which the whole 
fabric of Ottoman power rested, and no clear idea is given 
of the periods of the growth, culmination, revival and 
decay of the empire. The struggles of the later Sultans with 
the Janissaries are related, but there is not a word to show any 
cause for them. One might believe that the soldiery deposed 
Sultan Selim out of pure wantonness, and that Sultan Mahméd 
massacred his best troops out of sheer mischief. The author has 
also been evidently unable to discriminate between great occur- 
rences and small ones. The battles of Zenta and of Belgrade are 
dismissed in a few lines, while the account of the siege of 
Buda occupies as many pages. One might be disposed to attribute 
this to partiality to the Turks, but for the result of the siege 
of Budabeing unfortunate for their arms. In some places there 
is, certainly, at least a suppressio veri in favour of the heroes 
of the book. This is perhaps’ excusable on the score that a 
candid narration of the facts of the campaigns aud baltles of the 
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Turks, from the reign of Muhammad the Fourth, downwards, 
must have led to a change in the title of the work which 
would then have failed to indicate the name of the author's 
patron. For instance, in quoting the despatch of Sultan Mustafa 
the Third to his vazér, given in Professor Creasy’s work, “ If thy 
life is dear to thee, thou wilt rally thy beaten horsemen, and 
av to the succour of Silistria,” the word “ beaten” is omitted. 
The result of the Battle of Navarino is not given. Our author 
states that there was such a battle, and then discreetly adds that 
“after the battle Ibrahim Pasha went away to Egypt.” ‘This is 
an euphuistic way of getting over the total destruction or capture 
of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets and the capitulation of their 
landarmy. The last chapters of the book are devoted to a de- 
scription of the present war in the East and of the causes which 
led toit, Sultan “Abdul Aziz Khan is extolled, even above the 
the rest of his race, as the best of men and monarchs, and we are 
informed that he was the husband of ove wife; but this did 
not surprise us, as we had previously read that Ibrahim, the most 
vicious and depraved of all the Sulténus, was “a bright lamp 
of the Palace of Dominion,” as well as other nice things. The 
deposition of the unfortunate ’Abdul Aziz is attributed to the 
discontent caused by the peculations of his ministers, who failed 
to be kept in check even by his superhuman virtues. The details 
of the present war, again fortunately for the title of the book, only 
come down to the last Russian unsuccesful assault on Plevna. 
These details are apparently taken from the war telgrams 
published in the vernacular newspapers. One cannot avoid the 
reflection, in reading these accounts, how entirely deficient are the 
descendants of the Persian and Mughal conquerors of India in 
military genius, The only idea which a native of India seems 
to have of soldiership is the whirling about of asword in a dement- 
ed manner. He is blissfully ignorant of the fact that an indiffer- 
ett European fencer would in a few seconds without fail for 
ever remove the sword-whirler from the scene of his grotesque 
labours. Of the object of drill, of strategy and tactics, or even 
that there are such arts, he has not the slightest conception. 
We have seen an educated native catalogue Colonel Hamley’s 
Operations of War,” as “a work on military engineering.” Per- 
haps we should particularise the people of Southern India: in 
tle North, the Maharajah Sindia is certainly a shining exception 
lo the general rule ; and there may be others with whose names 
are unacquainted. But the Urdi* language itself strangely be- 
‘Sits name and bears testimony to the unwarlike character 


ee . 





th, ts Turkish for “ Camp.” camps of the Mughal and Patban in- 
“A He uage, a mixture of Persian vaders of Hindustan. 
indi, was first spoken in the 
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of the race to whom it belongs. It has no recognised milita 
nomenclature. Such words as “ Baterie” (a battery) or « “ 
kari” (fire business) to express Infantry or Artillery fire) = 
either borrowed direct from the English, as in the first instanee 
or, as in the second, invented by munshis who have been tives 
to coin them under the stress of necessity in assisting English 
officers to translate into Urda, for the ulterior benefit of ne i 
amination committee, the despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
or some similar work. The Turks and Persians have a regular 
vocabulary of military terms, and new terms have been invent. 
ed, and old ones altered, to suit the conditions of modern war- 
fare ; while the Arabic words, common to all Musalman lancuages 
are used with a precise and definite signification: as “Kashj 
for reconnoissance, Muhdriba for battle, Hujum for charge 
Ghalba for assault. But in Urdi all these words are used in. 
discriminately, without any specific meaning being applied to them, 
Thus, the military operations with which the book is filled, would 
task a ccleverer and better-informed writer than our -author to 
ive a clear and intelligible account of them. 

The author, however, makes up for his want of military know- 
ledge, and keeps the interest of his readers from flagging, by 
the use of what Mrs. Malaprop called ‘a nice derangement of 
epitaphs ;” the Russians and Servians being cowards, hyenas, 
valtures, &c., and the Turks lions, falcons, heroes, and the like. 

There are some errors in the book, which evidently arise from 
a misconception or mistranslation of English terms occurring in the 
author’s authorities, and which go conclusively to prove that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

“The Emperor of the Greeks” is literally translated Shahin- 
shéh-i Yundn, aterm which conveys no idea at all to the Musal- 
man mind. It should have been translated Kaisar-i Rum and 
would then have been understood immediately. ‘The word Shdhin- 
shdék, usually adopted by Urd% writers, is not a faithful, or a good 
equivalent for the title of “Emperor.” The Latin Imperator, 
which has been adopted into their respective languages by the 
Turks and Persians, is more faithful and more suitable. One 
Shahinshah is surely enough in the world, and the title is looked 
on in Islam as an especial prerogative of the ancient kingdom of 
Irén; as Kaisar is of the empire of Rim. The English word 
Prince, meaning simply a ruler, or a title of nobility, is translated 
invariably by our author as Shahzdda, or king’s son, Prince Eugene 
is the Shdhzdda Eugene; the Prince of Valachia is the kings son 
of Valachia, where there never was aking, and so on. Amér would 
have been a proper equivalent here. The proper form of Sultan 
Orkhdn’s name is not Arkhdn, as it is spelt here. Some of the 
mistakes show considerable ingenuity, as in the name of Kilij Al 
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Pasha, the renegade captain who saved the Algerine squadron from 
the havoc of Lepanto, and afterwards became High Admiral of the 
Turkish Fleet. In consequence of his valour, the Sultan gave him 
the title of Kilij Ali, or “ Ali of the sword,” Kilij being the Turkish 
for sword. Under the corrupted form Kirich, it is used in the north 
of India and is perhaps the origin of the Malayan Kris. Our 
author, however, knowing Ali to be a sailor, has made an unlucky 
shot at his name and has transliterated it into Khalij Ali, or “ Ali 
of the Gulf.” He is equally unfortunate with the name of another 
famous renegade, the Italian Cicala. The Turks, following the 
Italian pronunciation, write his name Chagh4la, but our author 
has transliterated his name, according to the English spelling, 
Sik4lé. By-the-bye, he never takes the trouble to mention that 
these two famous Turkish commanders were European renegades, 
Turkish names are invariably spelt wrong. One most amusing in- 
stance we must notice. Our author has come across the word 
Hazvaddér Bashi in some English work, probably in Creasy’s history. 
The word is obviously a mis-spelling for Khazinadar Bashi, chief 
treasurer. But our author fails to see this, and gives us, in 
a footnote, the information that Haznadar is the Turkish for 
Khazanadér. 

The word Janissary is another instance of perverted ingenuity. 
It is Yangichari in Turkish (pronounced Yanichari), derived from 
the Turkish words Yangi new, and chavi soldier. The word having 
come to the Western nations through the Germans, who use J to 
express the sound of Y, has assumed its present form in English. 
But the author transliterates it Jan nisdri, the Persian word for 
life-devoted, one who lays down his life for another. These 
Javissaries are evidently a sad trouble to him. He cannot make out 
for his life who or what they were. In one place he explains that 
they were the badi gidd (bodyguard) of the Sultans, having 
probably in his mind’s eye the bodyguard of His Grace the 
Governor of Madras. Again, he talks wildly about the nation of 
the Janissaries, and the combats between those infidels and the 
Turks, Why any description of troops should have a particular 
ame, why there should be any particular descriptions of troops 
atall, is a mystery to the Indian mind. The term “ Nizém,” used 
throughout the rest of the Musalm4n world to denote “soldiers 
(riled and equipped in the modern European fashion,” is only 
unknown in India. Our author must have felt relieved when he 
sive a parting salvo of abuse to the Janissaries, as enemies of the 
Turks in the reign of Sultan Mahméd the Second. His strong 
pout, however, is geography. His nomenclature here is positively 
bewildering in its rithness and variety, not to speak of the 
heightening of the interest of the narrative, caused by such in- 
‘dents as the successive conquests of the countries of Morea and 
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Pelopounesus by the Turks. The exploits of Kin 

before such various triumphs. We do not fiad age a 
author for any transliteration of English geographical idaho 
the names of the same countries and places are commonly spelt 
and pronounced differently by all the nations of Europe. We 
need only instance tlhe Germans, who are Teutsch or Deutsch jn 
their own language, Allemands in French, Tedeschi in Italian 
Niemce in Sclavonian. In Isl4m, owing to the fact that all the 
learning is contained and centred in the one Arabic language 
which has imposed its alphabet and its study on all converted 
nations, these discrepancies seldom appear, and it is rare to find 
a proper name spelt differently in two different countries of the 
Islam, like the word Mogul which is spelt Mughal in India and 
Maghil in Persia. But, now-a-days, the Urd& language derives its 
inspiration not from Arabic, but from English. The ‘Turks have a 
geographical “ logbat” of their own, with names for all the countries 
and cities of Europe, previously unknown to Arabic geographers, 
In Turkish, England is Ingil-terra ; London is Landara (Londres); 
Germany is Namsa from the Sclavonic; Poland is Polonia; 
Hungary is Majar, or Majaristan (Magyar land), &c. Long names, 
like Adrianople and Philipoppolis, are for convenience sake short- 
ened into Adrana and Filiba. These names are, however, quiteuu- 
known in India. The IndianM usalman derives all his knowledge of 
geography from the English, and all geographical names he transli- 
terates direct from English books, One difference may be remarked; 
the Turks in transliterating words from the languages of Greece and 
Europe, always use Qéf and Ghain to represent the letters K* and 
G, while the Indians invariably represent these letters by Kaf and 
Géf. Thus the Turks write Balghrdd for Belgrade and Qirfu 
for Corfu. They have changed Walachia, or Valachia, into [Adi 
which is their attempt at catching the pronunciation. They 
did not trouble themselves to learn the name of Moldavia. but 
gave it the name of Ak /flak, or White Valachia Finding that 
this bred confusion, they changed its namie to Boghdan, the 
name of the ruling Hospodér at the time. The Danube they 
called Tona,from the German Donan. Bulgaria they called 
Balghdéy. Early Arabic geographers place the land of Bal ghar, 
somewhere in Central Asia, the early seat of the Bulgarian 
nation before it migrated westward. ~ Servia is Sarb, Bosnia 
Bosna, and Herzegovina, with the usual passion for abbreviation, 18 
Harsak. One of the most curious instances of their corruption 
of Greek words is the name they have given to Constantinople ; 
Istambol, formed of the two syllables Stan and Pol from the 
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word Constantinopolis, Like the natives of India, the Turks are 
unable to pronounce two consonants together at the beginning 
of a word without putting a vowel before them. They call Scutani, 
skidara. Some writers derive the name Istambol from the Greek 
gords “cis tin polin, ” “to the city,” but we think the first the 
most natural derivation. The Turks frequently alter the name 
to Islambol, or the City of Islam. 

Aya Sofia represents their pronunciation of Hagia Sophia, Saint 
Sophia. The cathedral, which was turned into a mosque on the 
conquest of the city by the Islamites, still goes by the name of its 
Christian patron saint. These names, whether Greek, or Turkish 
imitations of it, are all Greek to the Indian scholar. We have 
seen a copy of the Jahan Kushdi-t Nadiri of Mirza Mahdi Khan, 
printed at Bombay, in which the words “ Mulk-i Karim,” “ the 
country of Crimea,” have been altered by the ignorant transcriber to 
«Mulk-i Kadim,” “the old country.” Wherever they occur, our 
author has perforce stuck to English pronunciation and orthography. 
In so doing, the distinctive meaning of the word has sometimes 
been lost, as where A kisdr is written for Ak-Hisar (the white castle) 
aud Fangisér for Yangi-Hisar (new castle). This last must be 
partly due to a printer's error, as also Fangishahri for Yangi Shahr 
(new town), and Fazétra for Jazira: Kaisaria would be the proper 
equivalent for Caesarea, not Séséria, The Turks and Arabs call 
the Black Sea Kara Dents and Bahr-i Aswad, and we are sure 
that no Musalm4n reader would recognise it under the designation 
of Behr-i Uksatn (Euxine). And Misr, the city, entitled by the 
Arabs, to distinguish it from all other cities, Misr al Kéhira (the 
victorious city) may have had its proud title miscalled Cairo by 
foreigners, but that is no reason why a writer using the Arabic 
alphabet should write it down Khairo. While we are on the 
subject of geography, we may observe that our author gravely 
narrates the fact of the Sublime Porte remonstrating with the 
Veuetiaus for having permitted the Russian Fleet to pass from the 
Baltic into the Adriatic, but quite misses the joke, and is apparently 
as innocent of the absurdity of the request as were the ministers 
ofSultan Mustafa themselves. 

_ Turkish history is searcely more familiar to Englishmen than it 
8 tothe Musalmans of India. The voluminous histories of Knolles 
aud Cantemir are almost out of print and rarely to be met with. 
Professor Creasy’s history is the only complete modern work on 
the subject that we are aware of, and its value is lessened 
ty the fact that it was written during the time of the Crimean 
var and under the influence of the strong partisan feeling 
tvoked by it: when the dream of a free and progressive Turkey 
athe future possessed men’s minds, Its prophecies of a weaken- 
«l and decaying Russia, confronted by a renovated and vigorous 
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Ottoman Empire, read strangely by the light of present 
events. In those days, as in these, there were many to exclaim 
triumphantly that “the gigantic windbag of Russian power had 
collapsed at the first prick of a Turkish bayonet,” and to point the 
contrast between the despotic ukases of the Czar and the goody. 
goody style of the Khatt-i Humfyuns, Khatt-i Sharifs, Irédas 
&c., which were issued from the Imperial Cabinet of Constant. 
nople as freely as its paper money, To all this there is but one 
answer—“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘The Russians are 
working out their destiny : the Turks are fighting against their 
fate. ‘The story of their future may be read clearly enough by 
the light of their past history. 

The Ottoman Turks are one of the most remarkable races which 
have ever sprung up in the East, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, fuily armed, going forth conquering and to conquer. A 
leader suddenly appears among the people, a warrior and a sage ; 
and it is as if God had said again, “ And I will make of thee a great 
nation,” and lo! the nation is there, when, hardly has the leader 
been laid in his tomb, the Mughals under Changhiz, the Mahrattas 
under Sivaji, pass at a bound from insignificance and obscurity to 
empire and renown, the Sikhs become a great and a chosen 
people in the course of a few generations, while some future 
Colenso may dispute the facts of their increase with the infallible 
logic of arithmetic, Such was the rise of the Ottoman nation, 
which, in less than one hundred years from the death of its 
founder, "Othman, had spread itself over very nearly all the terri- 
tories in Europe and Asia which now own its sway. The lineage 
of the house of ’Othman is traced back through fabulous ages by 
Turkish chroniclers ; but we do not care to follow their uncertain 

uidance into such unexplored regions. It suffices us to know 
that a Turkish prince of Central Asia, migrating to escape from 
the Mughals of Changhiz Khan, was drowned while swimming his 
horse across the’swollen Euphrates. His four sons separated to 
seek their fortunes; three of them were lost to fame, but the 
fourth, Ertoghrul, took service under the Seljukian Sultan of Ram. 
It is said that he was wandering in quest of adventure with a band 
of followers, when he came by chance upon two armies striving for 
the mastery. Ertoghrul gallantly ranged his men on the weaker 
side, and their assistance retrieved the fortune of the day. After 
the battle, the Seljukian Sultan, who was the leader of the con- 
quering army, took Ertoghrul into his service and gave him a fief 
for his support. Ertoghrul became his most trusted general avd 


assisted in supporting the tottering Seljukian State against the 














































assaults of the conquering Mughals from the East. His son = 
man became the vizier and mayor of the palace to his master, - 
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soot bore the whole weight of the kingdom on his shoulders. 
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Sultan dying without issue, “Othman, amidst the acclamations of 
the whole people, ascended the vacant throne, in the year 1299, 
A.D., and instantly entered on a career of conquest which conti- 
nued unchecked for three ‘hundred years. The Turks claim to 
he all descended from him and his immediate followers, and, 
though there is no doubt of their Turkish lineage, they disown 
the name of Turks, calling themselves Othmanli, which the 
European. nations corrupted into Ottomans ; but in the present 
lay they have softened the pronounciation of the Arabic th, 
« into 8, like the natives of India, and they pronounce Oth- 
man, Asman, and call themselves Osmanlis.* But there is little 
doubt that the greater part of the Seljukian Turks of Asia Minor 
became merged in the Ottomans. The Turks are foud of boast- 
ing of the purity of their blood, but they speak only of their 
descent on the father’s side. They imagine, in common with other 
Muhammedan nations, that the lineage of the mother has no 
influence on the breed of the offspring: a supposition strangely 

at variance with fact. The Ottoman Turks of Algiers, it is true, 

refused to admit their children by Moorish mothers into their 

own caste; but this was probably from the political motive of 
confining the profitable pursuits of governmeat and piracy to 

the members of a limited oligarchy. The European renegades, 

whose numbers were comparatively few, were adopted into the 

governing class, It is of course futile to speak of real purity of 
blood in countries and among races where polygamy and female 

slavery flourish. The scions of the noblest Muhammedan dynas- 

ties would be base born in a European’s eyes. Selim the Second, 

the drunken, son of Sulim&n the Magnificent, and the first un- 

worthy Sultan who sat upon the Ottoman throne, was the son of a 

Russian and a Christian, called Roxolana by European historians, 

who received the name of Khurram, or ‘ Pleasant,” on her osten- 

sible conversion to Islam. The blood of his hereditary foes, and 

probably that of a dozen races more, runs in the veins of Sultén 

Abdul Hamid the Second. 

The period at which Othman rose to the hegemony of the 
scattered ‘l'urkish peoples of Asia Minor was one of those epochs 
of transition which are peculiarly fitted for the development of 
hew political forces. The tide of Mogul invasion which had rolled 
over Asia with the force of a torrent, had ebbed away. Some of 
the Musalmaéu kingdoms, which had been submerged beneath it, 
vere emerging from the waves ; others had been totally swept away. 
New States were springing into existence; new races appearing 


* Spelt Othmanl4. So “ Oghl4,” pronunciation in Turkish asin most 
the Turkish for “ son,” is pronounc- of the languages which use the 
ed “Ochli.” The orthography of a Arabic Alphabet. 
vord is not such a sure guide to its 
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upon the scene. All around wasa chaos, waiting for a master hand 
to evolve order out of it. Such at least was the prospect to the 
eastward ; to the westward was the decaying Roman empire of the 
East, almost in the throes of dissolution. The descendant of the 
Cwsars, who reigned at Constantinople, had scarcely any authorit 
beyond the immediate precincts of the city. The state of the 
empire resembled that of the Mogul empire in India after the 
invasion of Nadir Shah. Different members of branches of the 
Imperial house proclaimed themselves Emperors in various cities, 
The Servians, Bosnians, and Poles wrested away the northern- 
most provinces. The provincial governors established indepen- 
dent principalities, of which they called themselves the Despots. 
Is it the very breath of liberty, we wonder, that breathes through 
the ages in the Greek language that has given the originally 
innocent names of Tyrant aud Despot such an odious signifi- 
cation ? 

The Venetians and Genoese held the ports and dominated 
the seas, and treated their Byzantine. suzerain and his satraps 
much as the English of Warren Hasting’s time treated the Grand 
Mogul and the Nawab of Bengal. This tempting prize lay open 
to the ambition of Othman, and at the same time the flames of 
Musalm&n fanaticism, which had been quenched for a time by 
the Mogul deluge, burst forth with renewed fury. The Crusades 
were about to be avenged, and the tide of war rolled backwards 
from the banks of the Nile to the borders of the Danube, from 
the dykes of Damietta to the ramparts of Vienna. 

Othman’ vigorously attacked the Greek possessions in Asia 
Minor and brought most of them under his sway. One of the 
Christian governors or princes, called by the Turks Mikkail Kusa, 
or, “ Michael of the scanty beard,” turned traitor and Musalman 
together, and was of great assistance to Othman in his enterprises. 
His descendants, under the name of Mikkail Oghli (Michaelson) 
loug continued to serve Othman’s successors as Sanjak Begs. 
The narrative of Othman’s exploits are strongly tinctured with 
romance both by Christian and Musalman historians, The latter 
fondly call him Kara ’Othmén, or Black Othman ; the term “Black 
among the Turks being the highest attribute of manly beauty." 

It is related how he beheld in a dream the Imperial city of 
Constantinople, situated between the two seas and the two lands 


—— 





* An olive complexion with jet of Servia). Byron has seized on this 
black hair and eyes is the most ad- peculiarity where he says, 


mired style of mauly beauty among  “ Black Hasan from the Harem flies 
the ‘'urks; to such a one they give Nor bends on woman’s form his ey®: 
the name of Black (kar&) as “ Kari — The Giaour. 
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jarain va bahrain) like a diamond set in a rin 
two sapphires fa two emeralds ; and how he ait he 
act of arate, Sache upon his own finger. His military ex- 
oe a hig ang) of those of Wallace wight and 
| tt “ Re as. ' n one occasion, a treacherous Christian 
- 1a : ae hid wedding feast, intending to seize him. 
Ot Se ean” by Mikkéil KGsa, requests permission to be 
allowe to ring his harem with him to the festivities; it is 
gly oe ae sy veiled beauties who are borne in at the 
ga oo oh pring “ae their litters, and with free display of 
- . R ve! 2 ay h sg turn tables on the astonished 
mourner with thirt ‘sthak beh; iY rie hich, ave aries fe 
rargtibe oo ehind a coffin, which, they tell the 
ee of eae ge of the late famous Othmé4n 
ees iret sheds iyo u se coffin is filled with arms, and 
yt rh i 7 are the stoutest champions of Othman’s 
i hen on aes ee bon aged uncle, the only’ brother 
tree A Ae es Le rtoghrul, with an arrow, as the 
9 an ot Gl pares his path of rivals with a rifle, but 
kwanety ls Ss uncle’s ante rests on doubtful tradition. 
fatally connected with the babs et hi sroiiaae” 
He was succeeded b hi vee takhte” ois cee 
conquest of Anatdl, as the Ta st gre hg poor yore 
is choration ak th S . _ Asia Minor, and extended 
whe was hic fama = 0 He an his brother, Ala ud Din, 
Jaiuarica. hug Ir, Beas the new military body of 
thd yeonsa ak ur , ada great dislike to serving on foot. 
nile of eihat yee prong into the field; and only the 
ssttiad nai Gee ty hte rive them into the infantry service, 
ist hiety, ada elr pee instincts and traditions. Orkhan 
7 LO pare, of good cavalry ; but good infantry he 
dlbioh cceats yet, o mare: cities and to campaign in 
duh and y, good infantry must be got. Perhaps the fiery 
wild valour of the Osmanli ho 
white Sthadisne’ coy and rseman made him useless 
uillant qualities urance were required rather than more 
The ore; { , : 
wie nee -f ie yee or New Militia is attributed by the 
They ae tae e any thing new, to the Prophet Muhammad. 
Make the B in : tenth year of the Hijra, after the conquest 
a Une. b ees istributed the captive children taken in 
Od Mas ntieg ollowers, enjoining that they should be brought 
Ochi n warriors ; this-was the first origin of the Ajam- 
slam, or “rude boys” i Thei ‘ein 
vhen Sulikn O-the ys’ (recruits). Their second origin was 
lundreds rkh&n, finding among his Christian captives some 
of boys, presented them to the famous saint Haji Beg- 
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tash to be instructed in the true faith. As Orkh&n was setting 
forth on one of his expeditions, the saint offered the young men 
again to him to serve in hisarmy saying, “ Yanichari dir”? “They 
are a new militia,” which name stuck to them ever after. The 
European historians give a somewhat different account of the 
origin of the corps; but whether the step was the result of 
accident-or of policy, the fact remains, that one thousand Christian 
lads were formed into a corps by Amir Orkhan, and that their 
numbers were kept up and recruited at first by the enrolment 
of Christian boys taken in war, and afterwards by a regular 
annual levy of boys on the Christian families subject to the 
Sultan. 

The introduction of the system is probably due to Orkhén’s 
brother, Ala ud Din, and his friend Kara Khalil (Black Khalil), but 
the chief merit was ascribed to the saint Haji Begtésh who had 
given his efficacious blessing to the new levy. The Janissaries 
ever after swore by Haji Begtdésh and went by the name of Haji 
Begtash’s soldiery. Though born of infidel parents, they became the 
most uncompromising supporters of Islam and the bitterest foes of 
the races from whom they sprung. They were, as boys, instructed 
in the doctrines of Islam, lodged in barracks under the charge of 
experienced officers, trained to gymnastic exercises and the use of 
arms, and condemned to celibacy as long.as they remained m the 
ranks, They got free rations and liberal pay, and were clothed 
and armed by the Sultan. In short, they were the first example 
on a large scale of what we call “regular troops’. They were 
for long the finest body of soldiers in the world, Their name 
and fame spread through all Europe. “ A Janissary of the Sultan,” 
was a password almost as potent to move respect as the 
Imperial Firman itself throughout the Ottoman dominions from 
Budato Baghdéd. The history of the Turkish Empire is little 
else than a history of the Janissaries, 

They were its bulwark and its pride in the days of its glory, 
and when they degenerated from their ancient discipline, and 
became a political rather than a Military organization, they 
dragged the empire down with them, became for a time the 
tyrants of their own masters and of the Ottoman State, and had 
well nigh caused its total ruin. | 

Amir Orkhfn’s eldest son, Suliman, was killed by his horse 
running away and dashing him against a tree; and his younger 
son, Muréd the First, called Amurath by European writers, succeed- 
ed him. Like all the early .monarchs of the house of Othman, 
he was strong and active, brave in the field and prudent in coun 
cil. His camp was his court, and his sons were brought up from 
their boyhood among the soldiery, whose dress they wore oe 
whose sports they shared. Murad conquered Rumili from “e 
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Greeks and made Adrianople his capital’; Orkhén’s capital had 


heen Brusa. He made war on the Bulgarians, overthrew their 
kingdom, and by its annexation extended the Ottoman frontier to 
the Danube. He next attacked the Servians, and, after some 
changes of fortune, he destroyed the Servian army and monarchy 
at one blow in the great battle of Kossova, where he lost his own 
life. ‘Che manner of his death is variously related. Some say that 
je was walking over the field, viewing the scene * where the battle’s 
wreck lay thickest ” when a wounded Servian, springing from the 
cround, plunged his dagger into the conqueror’s breast. The 
spirited Servian ballads on the battle represent him as having 
been slain by a Servian patriot who had sworn to deliver his 
country and had been admitted to Murdd’s presence in the pretend- 
ed character of deserter and renegade. Mur4d solaced his dying 
moments by having the captive king of Servia executed in his 
presence ; a deathbed scene more than once repeated in Ottoman 
history. 

ape succeeded by his son Béyézid (Bajazet) the First, who 
was nicknamed yildarém or lighting, from the furious rapidity 
of his charges, or, according to some authors, from the frequency 
his forced marches. 

He signalised his accession by the murder of his brave brother, 
Yakub, who had shared equally with himself the affections of the 
soldiery, and whom he therefore regarded as a possible rival. Bazid 
Yildarim completed the subjugation of Asia Minor, and conquered 
Bosnia and Greece. The successes of the Ottomans alarmed the 
Christian nations of the West,and Pope Boniface the Ninth preached 
a Crusade against them ; and alarge army of Crusaders, principal- 
ly French, advanced to join the Hungarians and Bosnians in their 
attempt to check the progress of the Turks, The Crusaders boasted 
that if the sky fell, they would support it on their lances. A 
great battle was fought at Nikopoli, where the skill of Béydzid 
and the discipline of his troops gained a signal and complete 
victory over the motley host of the Crusaders. His triumph was 
celebrated by the murder of all the Christian captives, many 
thousands in number; and, we are told by Froissart, that three 
lundred noblemen and gentlemen of the best blood in France 
perished thus ingloriously and unavenged by the sword of the 
executioner. This success seems to have turned Bayazid’s brain. 
He vain-gloriously boasted that he would stable his horse under the 
dome of St. Peter, and make the high altar into a manger; and 
he gave himself up to drunkenness (he was the first of his house 
who drank the forbidden. wine) and to the odious vices which 
are best described. by the épithet “ unspeakable.” A Turkish 
historian relates the following anecdote of him. He had finished 
buildiug his great mosque, ‘ Ula Jama,’ at Brdsa, and took iu with 
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him the famous holy man, Amir Sultan, the saint of Brésa, t, 
view the completed building. He asked him whether it wag not 
a perfect mosque, and the saint answered, “ Yes, it is a very 
elegant mosque, but some cups of wine for the refreshment of tho 
pious are wanting in the middle,” The Sultan replied with 
surprise “ How, would it be possible to stain God’s house with 
the liquor forbidden by the law?” “ Well,” said the saint, “ thoy 
hast built a mosque, Bayazid, and find it strange to put cups 
of wine therein; and thou, whose body is God’s house, more 
excellent than a talisman composed of the divine names, or the 
throne of God, how is it thou art not afraid of staining the 
purity of this Godlike house with wine day and night?” From 
that anoment, says the chronicler, Bayazid, repenting, left off 
drinking wine. Béyazid’s war with Amir Taimdr, his overthrow 
and captivity, are too well known to need repetition here: his 
misfortunes were owing as much to his own rash folly as to the 
superior genius of Taimdr and the larger numbers of the Tartar 
_army. ‘ Bayazid Yildarim,” says the Turkish historian, ‘ was a 
‘great monarch but he could not war against fate.” 

Bayazid is said to have been the first to assume the title of 
Sultan, the sanction for which he sought from the puppet successor 
of the Khalifs, who was maintained as a pageant by the Mamlik 
Sultans of Egypt. Up to this time the heads of the House of 
Othman had styled themselves only Amir. They afterwards also 
took the title of Khan, which among the Ottomans is restricted 
to the person of the sovereign. In Persia it is granted to the 
great lords of the kingdom only: in Affghanistan it is the 
hereditary privilege of every freeborn Affghén; and in India 
is borne by men of Affgh4n descent, and is also adopted by 
converts from Hinduism; under the Mogul Empire it was 
granted asa title of honour. It would be curious to know whe- 
ther its use as a patronymic was then allowed in India, or whether 
the unauthorised use of the title has arisen since the general con- 
fusion which supervened on the decay of the empire of Delbi. The 
title of Pashé, which belongs to every high official in the 
Turkish empire, and now marks a general officer’s rank in the 
Nizém army, has been derived by some from the Persian words 
Péi Shéh “the foot of the King.” But we observe that, in old 
European books, the word is invariably spelt Bassa, or Bashaw ; and 
we are inclined to think it is derived from the Turkish Bash, 
Head, like the Persian Sardar. The Turks seem inclined to soften 
the sound of B into P, as we see them writing Puzanta for Byzan- 
tium, and in modern Turkish maps the word Bazar is spelt Pazar. 
The form Basha was, at least until lately, used in compound words, 
as Doli-Bisha, a captain of bravos: and Bashi, with the same 
signification, is common. 
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The princes of the House of Othman were at first distinguished 
by the title of Chalabi, which answers to the English Esquire, and 
was afterwards superseded by the similar appellation of Afandi. 
The title of Beg * was confined to the feudal lords and the superior 
officers of the military ; it now denotes field rank in the Turkish 
iAtter the captivity of Bayazid, his four sons disputed the remnant 
of Ottoman sovereignty between them, but Muhammad the First 
overcame his brethren and restored the fallen fortunes of his 
house. He was surnamed Pahlavén, the athlete, by his subjects. 
The absence of surnames, and the limited stock of proper names, 
common to Musalman peoples, led to the Turks giving nicknames 
to eminent men, founded on descent or accident, or on some person- 
al peculiarity, to distinguish them from the others who bore the 
same name, such as Kaman Kash Ali Pasha (archer Ali Pash4), 
Girji Muhammad Pasha (Georgian Muhammad Pasha), Jaén Puléd 
Mustafa (Iron-souled_ Mustafa), Na‘lband Ali (Farrier Ali), &c. 
Some of these names seen rather blasphemous to devout Muslims, 
as Dev Suliman Agha (Demon Suliman Agha), Shaitéo Ibrahim 
Pasha (Satan Ibrahim Pasha), Karé Jahannum Ibrahim (Black 
Hell Ibrahim), the Topji Bashi, or Colonel-general of. Artillery, 
under Sultan Mahmtid the Second, the Reformer. Muhammad 
the First recovered his patrimony from the Tartars, and waged 
incessant war in Asia and Europe. Had the Ottomans possessed 
a temple of Janus, its gates would have been seldom shut. 
He was succeeded by his son Murad the Second, who was a 
devotee as well as a soldier, 

One of that saintly murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given, 


Who think thro’ unbelievers’ blood, 
There lies the safest path to heaven.” 


But he was a just and humane prince, as princes went in those 
times, Though inclined to peace, his fortune was to be continually 
atwar, The Christians had gained breathing time since their 
defeat by Baydzid at Nikopolis, and a new league was formed to 
oppose the Ottoman advance. Murad besieged Constantinople in 
vain; and the Hungarians, led by the famous Hunniades, defeated 
the Turks and followed them across the Balkans, Murad was 
compelled to relinquish Servia and Bosnia, and Albania was freed 
from the Turks by the hero Scanderbeg (Iskandar Beg). A Treaty 
Was signed which confined the Ottomans to Bulgaria and Rumelia. 
Murdd, after this, abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad, and 
‘tired into private life ; but-the Sclavonian and Hungarian chiefs 
regretted that they had granted the Turk such easy terms, and 








* Pronounced Bé (Bey) by the Osmanli ‘Turks, 
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the youth of Muhammad tempted them to again attack their 
formidable enemy. ‘hey broke the treaty and invaded the 0; 
toman dominions with a mighty host, advancing down the oo 
of the Danube to the sea, Murad wes called from hisretirement 
save the State, and he met the Christian confederates at Varna 
A copy of the violated treaty was borne aloft on a lance, and the 
Sultan invoked Hazrat’Is4 to punish the perfidy of his disciples 
His reported exclamation, “ Jesus, if thou be the true God, avenge 
me upon thy worshippers,” has most likely been put into his 
mouth by Christian writers to excuse their defeat; the battle 
was long doubtful, but at length the valour of Muréd, the oppor- 
tune death of the king of Hungary, and the iron firmness of the 
Janissaries, decided the fortune of the day. 

The king fell in the midst of his foes, and his head was instantly 
struck off and placed upon a pike alongside of the copy of the 
treaty. The result of this unfortunate battle was the re-conquest of 
Servia and Bosnia by the Ottomans, but Scanderbeg still held out 
successfully in Albania. Murad resigned the crown once again, and 
was again re-called to the helm of affairs by a mutiny of the 
Janissaries, the first recorded in their history. Mur&d died while 
still in power, after a reign of thirty years, and was the last of the 
House of Othm4&n who was buried at Bréisa. Krnolles says of his 
sepulchre, “ Here he now lieth in a chapel without any roof, his 
grave nothing differing from that of the common Turks, which 
they say he commanded to be done in his last will, that the mercy 
and blessing of God might come unto him by the shining of 
the sun and moon, and the falling of the rain and dew of 
Heaven upon his grave.” The sentiment reminds us of the 
inscriptions on the tomb of Jahaniré Begum, the favourite 
daughter of Sh4h Jahén, who lies buried in the mausoleum of 
the saint, Nizim ud Din, near Delhi. The Turkish chronicler, 
Auliya Afandi, however says that Sultan Murad the Second lies in 
more magnificent state than any of the Sultans buried at Brisa, 
his tomb being covered with a golden stuff. 

Murdd’s son, Muhammad, surnamed “ al Fatih,” the Conqueror, 
succeeded him. In the reigns of the two preceding Sultans, cannon 
had been introduced into the Turkish army. Though the author 
of the Firdéz Néma-i Turk tells us that Muradd the First “ cannon- 
aded” a Bulgarian town, he is as much in error here as Auliya 
Afandi, who says that, in the time of Constautine the Great, there 
were five hundred cannons on the ramparts of Constantinople. 
The author of the Jémd ut Tawérikh says that guopowder was 
invented by a Kaisar of Rim named Constantine (Constantine 
Pogonatus) at the first siege of Constantinople by the Arabs : 
the allusion is of course to the Greek fire, which the writer has 
confounded with gunpowder. It is remarkable that the Turks, 
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during their early history, as long in fact as their Sultans were men 
of spirit and talent, eagerly adopted improvements in the art of 
war, The batteries with which Muhammad the Conqueror assailed 
the walls of Constantinople were the wonder of the world for the 
number and calibre of the guns. By the reign of Salim (Selim) 
the First, all the Janissaries were armed with the arquebus or 
cal'ver, and their pikes, maces, and battle-axes finally laid aside. 
In the arts of sapping and mining, the Turks were far in advance 
of European nations ; and it seems likely that the modern method 
of sapping up to a besieged town by trenches and parallels was 
adopted from them. Military music was in a great measure 
copied from them; and the French word “ tambour” testifies 
to the source from whence the drum was adopted into the armies 
of Europe.. The cymbal and, perhaps, the fife, were also taken 
from them, and up to comparatively recent times the combination 
of a standard and a musical instrument called “the Turkish 
bells” was part of the furniture of British military bands. The 
oriental dresses, which it was the fashion until lately ‘for bass 
drummers and cymbal-players to wear, also marked the 
Turkish origin of those instruments. The example of the Turks 
acted on the European nations in more important matters, and 
to it is due the improvement in cavalry tactics inaugurated by 
Frederic the Great. But military enterprise among the Ottomans 
themselves came to a stand-still with the cessation of their national 
growth. After the death of the great Suliman, the name of 
reform or of change of any kind became hateful to the nation 
and the army ; and from that time forward to the present day 
the military nation of the Othmans has not given birth toa 
siogle military commander who could be called a great soldier. 
Muhammad the Conqueror took the Imperial city of Istambol, 
the last refuge that Turkish conquest had left to the relics of 
the Eastern Empire of the Romans. It was said by the Turkish 
writers that Constantine, the founder, or renoyator, of the city, 
loreseeing, in a prophetic vision, its conquest by the Muslims, laid 
ts foundations under the sign of the Cancer; which malignant 
prevision sufficiently accounts for the dreadful riots and massacres 
which continually disturbed the peace of the city under Ottoman 
tule. The capture of the city by Muhammad the Second was 
‘retold to him by a Turkish saint who accompanied him in the ex- 
edition, The details of the skilful attack and courageous defence, 
ind the final fearful assault of Constantinople are well-known ; 
a the body of the last of the Eastern Casars was dicovered, 
ike that of Tipu Sultan, under.a pile of slain at the foot of the 
steat breach, Thus Sultan Muhammad the Conqueror, in the year 
ee jus: @ century-and-a-half from the time that the first founda- 
"us Of the house had been laid by Amir Othman, crowned the 
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edifice with the old capital of a new Empire, All, Muslims, ho 

° ? ’ W- 
ever, refuse to acknowledge it to have been a new Empire, and 
assert that it was merely the transfer of the Imperial seeptre of 
the mistress of the world to a new dynasty, of a different faith. 

It is said that the Prophet (on whom be peace) had prophesied 
“Verily they shall conquer Kustuntuniya; the best of cop. 
manders is their commander; the best of armies is that army,” 
The Muslim accounts of the siege and the capture of the 
city teem with marvels and miracles which it would be tedious 
to relate. One or two of their anecdotes, however, may 
bear repetition. As the victorious Sultan, entering Saint Sophia 
sword in hand, planted the standard of the crescent on the High 
Altar, an archer of his guards, following him in, clapped his 
bloody hand on one of the white marble pillars and left the 
impression of his five fingers upon it, which remains there unto 
this day. 

The daughter of the king of France, with a large fleet and 
strong éscort as convoy, arrived during the siege, to be married 
to the accursed Constantine, and the French ships, in total igno- 
rance of the siege in progress, fired off all their guns as a salute 
on entering the harbour. Before they could reload they were 
boarded by theTurk ish galleys and fell an unresistingprey, The 
daughter of the king of France was set aside as Muhammad’s 
share of the spoil. He espoused her, and hence arose, according 
to the Turks, that political connection with France which was 
really due to the hostility of both French and Turks to the 
German Empire. This story of the French marriage is firmly 
believed by the Turks. The real truth of it appears to be that 
Muhammad the Conqueror had a concubine who was the daugh- 
ter of a French renegade. We may remark that, in the present 
day, it is generally believed by the vulgar in Persia that Nasr ué 
Din Shah is married to a daughter of the Emperor of Russia. 

Muhammad is said to have given a great banquet to his troops 
after the capture of the city, at which he girded up his loins and 
waited at table with a napkin in his girdle, handing bread and salt 
to his men and bringing water afterwards to wash the hands of the 
officers, The images taken from the Greek churches were put Up 
in the ok maidan, or Archery ground, as butts for the arehers of 
the Ottoman army. They had, says the Muslim ebronicler, * 


grand match at archery. | 

It is related of this Sultan that he ordered a mosque to be built 
that should exceed Saint Sophia, but when it was completed, it Ws 
found to be lower. The Conqueror, in a rage, cut off the two hands 
of the unfortunate architect. The man appealed to the Kadhi, 
who summoned the Emperor before him. M ubammad aiteni®, 


the court and defended himself in person, The judge pronouue 
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that the Sultan’s hands must be cut off in retaliation, unless he 
could satisfy the architect, so that he might forego his claim to 
revenge. The Sultan offered him a pension, but the judge, inter- 
fering, said, that the pension must not be given from the public 
treasury of the Musalmans. Muhammad then said that he would 
crant the plaintiff twenty aspers a day from his private purse; 
hut let the cutting off of his hands be legalised. ‘The architect, 
in the contentment of his heart, exclaimed, “ Let it be accounted 
lawful in this world and the next.” The Kadhi then pronounced 





y the aquittal of the Emperor, and, the court having risen, he apologis- 
, edtohim for his strictness, pleading the duty of administering 
h thelaw impartially. “ Afandi,” said the Sultan, somewhat iriritated, 
is [i and drawing out a mace which he had concealed under the skirt 
\e of his robe (we are quoting from a Turkish historian),* “if thou 
to hadst shewn favour to me, saying, this is the Sultan, and hadst 
wronged the architect, I would have broken thee in pieces with this 
rd mace!” ‘And if thou, prince,” said the Kadhi, “ hadst refused to 
ed obey the legal sentence pronounced by me, thou wouldst have fallen 
10- avictim to Divine vengeance; for I should have delivered thee up 
ite to be destroyed by the dragon beneath this carpet.” On saying which 
ere he lifted up his carpet, and an enormous dragon put forth its head 
‘he vomiting fire and smoke from its mouth. “ Be still,” said the 
d's Kadhi, and again Jaid the carpet smooth; on which the Sultan 
ing kissed his noble hands, wished him good day, and returned to his 
was palace, 
the The last incident shows the apocryphal character of this story, 
nly which has a wide circulation in the East. Butin truth Muham- 
that mad the Conqueror was a brutal and licentious ruffian, without a 
igh- spark of humanity or generosity. He consolidated the Ottoman 
“og conquests in Kurope and Asia, and the empire, at his death, con- 
rue 


sisted of almost the same possessions as own the sway of the 
house of Othman at this day. At the end of his reign, he was sig- 
‘oops ally repulsed from before both Belgrade and Rhodes. He was 
ani fitting out a mighty armament afresh, but he kept the secret of 
] salt its destination jealously within his own bosom, when death sur- 
of the ised him, and he was buried in the splendid mausoleum which 


uit 7 had cost the unlucky architect his hands. 
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Art. IV.—THE LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES, 


Trumpp’s Pushtu Grammar. 

— Comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan Languages 
of India. 

Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages 
of India. 

Skrefsrud’s Grammar of Sonthal Language. 1878. 

Bryan Hodgson’s Essays on the Trbeto-Burman Languages 
of the Himalaya. 

McCulloch’s Languages of Munipur Frontier. 

Lewin’s Languages of Chittagong Frontier. 

Max Miiller’s Letter to Bunsen on Turanian Languages. 
Crawfurd’s Dictionary of Indian Islands, and Adjacent Coun- 
tries. 1856. , 
Journals of the Asiatic Societies and the Indian Archipelago. 
Geographical Magazine. 1878. January and February. 

Language-Maps of British and Further India. 


N the Book of Esther we read how, in the fifth centuty before 
the Christian era, before Asoka had carved his inserip- 
tions on the pillars of Allahabad and Delhi, and on the rocks of 
Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, the great king Xerxes, son 
of that Darius who has left his imperishable inscriptions on the 
Rock of Behistua, in languages of three separate and distinct 
families, issued his orders to the deputies and rulers of the 
provinces, which are from Ethiopia to India, a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, to every province according to the writing there- 
of, and unto every people after their language, and to the Jews 
according to their writing and their language. This last lar- 
guage has survived to our days, but the character then used can 
be found ouly in the manuscripts of the Samaritans ; and in the 
characters and languages of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Pheenicia and 
Asia Minor, as revealed to us by modern science, we can find some 
vestiges of the forms of speech and writing used by the scribes 
of Shushan to convey the Imperial edicts, on slips of bark, 
papyrus, metal tablets, or baked clay, to the Nile and the Indus, 
to the Araxes and the Cydnus. 
Had the document which was transmitted to India, survived 
and come down to us, it would have been of more value than 
the Book of Esther, or a contemporary Egyptian papyrus ° 
Greek lapidary inscription, for it would have settled the —, 
as to the language then spoken, or at least understood, by te 
people of Afghanistan and the Punjab, and solved many od 
blems which are now hopeless, The earliest written documen 
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‘1 India is the inscription of Asoka, which is subsequent to the 
‘yvasion of India by Alexander the Great, and the language, in 
which those inscriptions are written, is one of the Prakrits, which 
are manifestly of Aryan and Sanskritic origin. The Prakrits 
have long ago died themselves and given place to a new crop 
of vernaculars, but the discovery of these Aryan inscriptions on 
the western coast at Gujerat, on the eastern coast at Cuttack, 
and on the Ganges at Allahabad, places the fact beyond doubt, 
that the present ethnical distribution of the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Kolarian, and Tibeto-Burman people, must have settled itself 
before the time of Alexander. More than two thousand years 
have elapsed since then, and we propose to pass under review the 
languages spoken by the people of Nearer and Further India, 
and the Indian Archipelago at the present moment, which lan- 
guages are the lineal descendants, in uniuterrupted succession, of 
those spoken at that distant period. 

We do not find such a review of the languages of the East 
Indies in the pages of this or any other Indian periodical. We 
deliberately use the phrase East Indies, as by that general term 
we understand the whole of those ten great peninsulas of Hither 
and Further India, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
over which, from the time of the Greeks and Romans, a halo of 
mystery and magnificence was cast; which for the last three 
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t centuries have been the dreamlaud of European nations, and 
’ which are now unequally partitioned among the English, French, 
4 Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese nations, for no portion of this 


vast field lies beyond the possession, protection, or political in- 
fluence of one of these European powers. Parts of this great field 
y° have been described by different writers at different times, and from 

different points of view. ‘There is no lack of material, but it is 
scattered in the pages of periodicals, and in ‘books not readily 


a accessible, Moreover, it is only within the last ten years, that 
he even, as regards British India, it has been possible to make a 
“3 language-Map, and to feel with some confidence that no race 
3 or language has been omitted. The books placed at the head 
4 of this paper are merely representative works chosen to cover 
a the whole ground, and to give a clue to others required to fil] up 
7 the picture, Buchanan, Leyden, and Colebroke, wrote to the 

extent of the knowledge available at their time. Marsden and 
i Crawfurd added enormously to the general stock from their 
tan te and personal researches. Max Miiller and Latham, who 
a ad never seen India, arranged and popularized the knowledge 
tion of others. In every part of the field new workmen seemed to 
“the ‘pring up, with a divine gift, and devoted years, to tedious and 
pro- “ten unremunerated investigations. Logan, in the Indian Archi- 


Pago; Hodgson, in the Nepalese mountains; Dalton, in the 
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Central Provinces and Assam; John Wilson and Stephenson in 
the west of India, are but types of a class. After all, Missionaries 
have done the most good work, from the time of old Carey and 
Marshman of Serampore, whose zeal outran their discretion as 
they wrote grammars of, and translated the Bible into, languages 
of countries which they had never visited, and of the inhabitants 
of which they knew nothing, down to Gundert, Pryse, Trumpp 
and Skrefsrud. A good grammar or dictionary, such as each of 
the four last-mentioned have left, is a permanent addition, and 
a solid brick added to the Tower of Knowledge. Following in the 
wake of the army of linguistic skirmishers, who deal with a 
single language, come the great grammarians who deal with 
a class or a family of languages, who are represented by Beames 
and Caldwell, and indeed Trumpp and Gundert have so handled 
their books on one language, as to give them a value as _partak- 
ing of the comparative method. Yet, after all that has been 
done, and is being done, we feel that we are still only on the 
threshhold of knowledge, and one great object of throwing to. 
gether the facts contained in these pages is to point out, to the 
linguistic aspirants now in the field, how much remains to be done. 

The field of the East Indies is a peculiarly interesting one to 
a linguist, and contains representatives of all the morphological 
strata of languages, some in a state of high civilization, others, 
though closely allied, still in their natural simplicity. The action 
of the language of the subdued non-Aryans on the Aryan con- 
querors, and of an inflected language, the vehicle of Religion, on 
agglutinative and monosyllabic languages is most marked. ‘The 
extent to which dialectal variations prevail upon the borders of 
two linguistic areas, has not yet been fully examined into. In some 
cases the borderers may be bi-lingual, and, in others, a rude amalgam 
of two wholly unsympathising languages has resulted in a mixed 
patois, or jargon, analogous to the Pidgeon-English of China. 
Some languages, like the Hindustani, the Tamil, and Malay, have 
risen to'the position of a lingua franca, with a usage far exceeding 
their natural territorial limits. Others are being choked, or 
trodden out, or driven fairly out of their ancestral inheritance. 

In the space assigned to us, we can only go lightly over the 
whole field without attempting to define boundaries, or state 
populations of linguistic fields, as this has lately been done m 
the Geographical Magazine of London, 1878. Nor shall we stop 
to indicate the Grammars-and Dictionaries of each language, and 
to descant upon their linguistic peculiarities, nor shall we describe 
the literature, as either of these subjects would supply materials 
for a'separate and interesting volame, the former describing the 
material of which the language, whether literary or not, ' 
composed, and the latter, where the language is literary, © 
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scribing the nature and extent of that literature. Our object is 
to take care, that no form of speech escapes our search ; to distin- 
syish dialects from languages, and to bring the latter under 
such of the former as they belong to; to group the languages 
‘nto classes and families, and to treat the subject in a general 
historical and geographical way, rather than on a scientific 
method. 

What is a dialect and what a language? Now, there is room for 
difference of opinion, but, so long as an intelligible principle is laid 
down and adhered to, no great confusion will arise. Italian and 
Spanish are separate languages, and Venetian and Tuscan are 
separate dialects of Italian, the latter being the standard or domin- 
ant type of the language. A dialect differs from another of the 
same language in grammar, vocabulary, and phonetics, in all 
three, in one, or in two, of these particulars, and of course in some 
cases it is a nice question, whether they are sister languages, as 
we have now classed Panjabi and Hindi, or only a western and 
eastern dialect of one great language, as will probably be found 
to be the case. But the case is not so clear as regards non- 
literary languages, where there is obviously no standard of purity, 
and where the struggle for life, or linguistic supremacy, which 
has been fought out in every European country, has still to be 
decided. Where the language has a special name, such as 
Tamil, it is easy to enter that name as the language, and group 
all the dialects under that name, but where a cluster of languages 
is represented by general tribal names, of which little is kuown 
beyond scant vocabularies, which show dialectal divergence 
among themselves, it is difficult to decide by what name the group 
isto be entered. Of this the Naga group in the Assam hills is an 
instance, 

Of the Semitic family, there are no representatives in the East 
Indies, The influence of Arabic is felt through the Persian, in many 
of the Aryan vernaculars, and directly in the Malayan family, 
and Hebrew and Syriac are used as religious languages, possibly 
ina debased form, by small colonies of Jews in Bombay, Calcutta, 
aud Cochin, and the small Church of Nestorian Syrians on the 
West Coast. Arabic is the religious language of the Mahomedans 
throughout. There are also considerable colonies of resident Arabs, 
who must be deemed to be aliens. 

The Indo-European family is amply represented. We merely 
Notice the English, French, and Portuguese languages as those of 
‘ettlers for long periods or-for life. The influence of the former is 
telt only by the loan of words, But the Portuguese has gone far 
© make up a mixed dialect by combination with the languages 
of the country. The Dutch has nearly died out of Ceylon, but, 
the Indian Archipelago, Dutch and Spanish are the languages 
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of the ruling classes. Italian and Latin came in with the Romay 
Catholic Clergy: Danish, Norse, and German with Protestant 
Missionaries, Persian is the court and polite language over the 
whole of British India; and Pahlevi is the sacred language of the 
Parsi fire-worshippers. Armenian is the language of a rich and 
industrious colony of the highest respectability. The Chinese jg 
spoken by the numerous immigrants of that nation in Calcutta, 
the seaports of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the islands 
One Turki language crops out among the Dard tribes, the 
Khajuna, as neither Turk nor Mogul was ever able to colonize 
India, however much they might dominate the subject population 
and leave their mark in the name of the great lingua franca, the 
Urdu. Of the great Slavonic family, as yet at least, not one 
word has ever been uttered by a native of India. 

We now proceed to classify the fixed and indigenous popu- 
lation. ‘There are seven families: 

I. The Indo-European or Aryan. 
IT. The Dravidian. 
Ill. The Kolarian. 
IV. The Tibeto-Burman. 
V. The Khasi, 
VI. The Tai. 
VII. The Mon-Anam. 
VIII. The Malayan. 

Of these, the first belongs to that morphological class which 

is called the Inflexive: the three next to the Agglutinative: the 
three next to the Monosyllabic; and the last to the Polynesian 
type. 
"Out task lies mainly with languages living and spoken to the 
present day; but there are certain dead languages, which have 
so largely influenced certain members of some families, that they 
deserve a notice. The first of these dead languages is Sanskrit, 
the influence of which is felt in all the Indie branches of the 
first family, except the two first, which must be considered pre- 
Sanskritic. The first four of the Dravidian languages also are 
deeply affected by Sanskritic influence. 

The influence of the Sanskrit is also felt in the Java group 
of the Malayan family, having been introduced—with the Hindu 
religion into that island from the East. Coast of India at a 
period which is quite uncertain. 

The influence of the Prakrits is in some particulars greater. 
‘The Magadhi, better known as the Pali, became the vehicle 0! 
Buddhistic teaching, and has deeply affected the Sinhalese, itself 
the offspring of another Prakrit, the Burmese, the Mon, the 
Kambojian, and Siamese. From other Prakrits, some of the Aryaa 
vernaculars are traced in direct descent, and another has become 
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the religious language of the Jains. Another important dead 
language, of which a vast literature has survived, is the Kawi, 
or Archaic Javanese. 

Of the Aryan family there are two branches represented in 
one field: —-I. The Iranic, If. The Indic. The Iranic is only re- 
resented in part by two languages, the Pushtu and Balichi. 
he Indic is represented in its entirety by fourteen languages, 
We must notice them individually, but briefly. 

The two languages of the lIranic family are Pushtu and 
Baliichi, both spoken by the troublesome border tribes, which 
vex the Government of India by their lawlessness, beyond the 
river Indus, in that so-called neutral zone which divides British 
India from Persia and Russia, The Pushtu is the language of 
the Afghan nation, who are Mahomedan, actual or nominal subjects 
of the Ameer of Kabul, or totally independent. It is one of the 
languages which the servants of the State are bound to know, 
and there are several excellent Grammars and Dictionaries. As 
was to be expected in a language which occupies a position between 
India, Persia, and Turkistan, there are several dialects, but enough 
is not known to analyse the differences, They have 4 certain 
literature in the Arabic character. The Balichi is the language 
of the race which occupies the tract that intervenes betwixt 
Afghanistan and the sea. The Balichis are Mahomedan and 
lawless, but the Sindhi seems to encroach upon them on the east, 
the Persian on the west, and the Pushtu on the north. More- 
ever, intermingled with them in their villages, in one portion of 
their territory, is a totally different race, speaking a totally dif- 
ferent language,—the Brahui. The Baldchis are totally illiterate. 
If any written character is used, it is the Arabic. The language 
has lately become one of the standard languages for the officers 
of the State. There are several dialects: the Mukrani, or Western, 
shades gradually off into Persian: the language of the centre 
tract is the present type; and there is a strongly-marked dialect 
used by the half-independent tribes, whose frontier marches with 
that of the districts of the Punjab. 

We pass on to the Indic branch of the Aryan family. It 
occupies a larger linguistic platform, with a larger population in 
a ring fence than any group of languages in the world, with the 
exception of Chinese, regarding the internal divisions of which we 
are imperfectly informed. ‘The highly-developed type of this 
lordly language has left its mark on several languages of the 
Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman, Tai, Mon-Anam, and Malayan families. 
Two of the languages of this branch are pre-Sanskritic. They re- 
present the Aryan type before it blossomed on Indian soil. These 
ire the languages of the Siah=posh Kafirs and the Dards. In 
the lofty mountain-gorges and elevated valleys, which lie in the 
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angle formed by the contact of the Himalaya range with the 
Hindu-Koosh, dwell the stout-hearted pagans, who have defied 
Hindus and Mahomedans for centuries, and kept their religion 
language, and liberty in a safe retreat, which no European has 
ever visited. These are the Kafirs. Their language has beep 
carefully analysed by Dr. Trumpp and pronounced to be Aryan, 
Between these and the Indus in Yaghestan, and beyond thie 
Indus, in the territory of the Maharajah of Kashmir, dwell the 
Dards, who are for the most part Mahomedans, with a mere 
handful of Buddhists. We know more of their language, which 
has several dialects, and is pronounced by Dr. Trumpp to be 
Aryan. Both these languages are savage and without literature, 
The next on the list is Kashmiri, the speech of the inhabitants 
of “ the happy valley ” chiefly Mahomedans of a degraded type, but 
with a sprinkling of remarkable Hindu Brahmans, distinguished 
for their appearance and their ability, There is no question 
that this language is Aryan, but we know far less of it thau we 
ought to do. We have nothing beyond meagre vocabularies and 
grammatical notes. There is reason to believe that the valley 
must have been peopled by a reflux of the Aryan wave over 
the outer range of the Himalaya, as there are evidences of culture 
in both the language and thecustoms of the people far beyond that of 
their neighbours beyond the sunny range, the Dards. There isa 
special form of the Nagari character belonging to the Kashmirians, 
but it is little used. The Persian language and the Arabic character 
are used for purposes of State and private correspondence. ‘The 
Puk4ri and Kishtw4ri, spoken by the mountaineers of the middle 
range of the Himalaya, are provisionally grouped as dialects of 
Kashmiri, | 

The Panjabi occupies a much larger linguistic field, but with 
less decided claims to an independent. position as a language 
It is bounded on the west by the Pushtu and Baldchi, on the 
east by the Hindi, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sirhind: 
on the north by Kashmiri and its dialects; on the south it passes 
by gentle transition into Sindhi, Thus, it embraces the country 
of the five rivers, hill and plain, and is spoken by. a population 
partly Hindu, and partly Mahomedan. It differs from its sister 
Hindi in its phonetics, in much of its vocabulary, and some of 
its grammatical inflections, and yet no one but a pedant, who 
knew Hindi, would pretend to arrogate the knowledge of a 
second language by learning Panjébi, in the same sense as he 
certainly would, if he acquired a :knowledge of Bengali or 
Sindhi. No additional test is imposed on public officers: there!s 
no separate literature, public or private, Public business is trans- 
acted in Hindustani ; and private correspondence in that language 
or in Persian. Even the Grunths, when examined critically by 
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Dr. Trumpp, have revealed a singular fact, that the last Grunth 
of Govind Sing’s is in Hindi, and that the first Grunth of Baba 
Nanuk is replete with quotations from archaic Hindi, and is 
certainly not in Panjabi as now known. ‘The character used by the 
Sikhs, called Gurmukhi, is obviously a variation of the Nagari, 
as is also the mercantile character of the Bazar. ‘Treating 
Panjabi as a language, it may be said to have many dialects, the 
most marked being the Dogri and Chibhali of the outer or lower 
range of the Himalaya, and the Multani of the extreme south, 
which is transitional to Sindhi. An uncertain patois varies from 
Dodb to Do&b among the agricultural class, unregulated by any 
standard of purity or literature. 

The BrahGi may be dismissed in a few lines, as so little is known 
of it. Itis spoken by a race of Mahomedans, who are blended 
with the Baliichi-speaking population of Baluchistan, from whom 
they differ totally in language and race. The Chief himself is a 
Brahui, but he and his nobles speak both languages.” Bishop 
Caldwell, on a review of the scanty grammar of Leech and Bellew, 
has expressed an opinion, that it,is, in its structure, of the same 
stock as Sindhi, though with strong Dravidian affinities. ‘There the 
matter rests for the present, and as officers now pass a test in this 
language, and a book has been published in it at the Kurrachi 
press, it will not be long before it will be classed with certainty. 

The Sindhi language is spoken by a Mahomedan population in 
the delta of the Indus, and somewhat beyond the delta, on both 
sides: for the population of Kach Gundava in Beldchistan and of 
the peninsula of Kuch in the province of Bombay speak well- 
defined dialects of Sindhi. Trumpp’s excellent grammar has told us 
all that is to be known of this: markedly Prakritic {language. It 
has no recognized and established character. ‘Trumpp has adopted a 
modified Arabic alphabet, which is objected to by the Sindhi-speaking 
Hindus, who had a variety of bad forms of the Nagari. The con- 
fusion has been intensified by an attempt on the part of the 
educational] officers to introduce a new and unscientific form of 
the Négari alphabet, and of some of the Missionaries to introduce 
the Gurmukhi of the Punj&b. There are distinct dialects of 
upper, middle, and lower Sindh, and of the Desert, in addition to the 
two above-mentioned and two other dialects, the Jugdali and 
Mendh, spoken in Mukran and on the seacoast of Beltichi- 
stan, 

The great Hindi language would require a volume for itself. Shall 
we be far from the truth in hazarding the assertion that it is spokes 
by eighty millions, in upwards of thirty dialects? It impinges on 
all of its great sisters, the Panjabi, the Sindhi, the Gujarati, the 
Mar4thi, the Uriya, and the Bengali. It reaches north and south, 
tom the Himalaya middle range to the river Nerbudda, and 
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far beyond, and east and west from the mountains of Nepal to 
the deserts of Sindh. By many, both Panjabi and Nepéli woulq 
be classed, not without reason, as dialects of Hindi: for the present 
they are excluded, Its great mixed dialect, which sprang from 
the Turki-Urdu, or Camp, at Dehli, in the Mahomedan period 
and is known as Hindustani, has almost attained the status of ‘ 
separate language, with its boundless Arabic and Persian vocabulary 
its readiness to adapt itself to new words and new ideas, its 
harmonious sounds, and its elegant idioms, This language uses 
two distinct, but well-adapted characters, the Nagari, and the adopted 
Arabic, and to this must be added a third rival, the adopted Roman 
alphabet. ‘The Hindi bas all the attributes which go to make 
up a strong vernacular; one of the dozen which will eventually 
divide the world among them. It would be too longa task to 
describe the dialects of Hindi. We must: bear in mind, that the 
Aryan race were immigrants from the north-west, and, as they 
advanced from the Himalaya to the Vyndya, they absorbed numerous 
non-Aryan races who had occupied the soil before them. In so 
vast a field, as that possessed by the Hindi-speaking races, we can 
remark obvious subdivisions: (I) he outer ranges of the Himalaya. 
(II) The Upper Doab. ([11) The Lower Doab. (IV) The tracts east of 
the Ganges. (V) Buhar. (VI) Bundlecund and Bhageleund. (VII) 
Marwar, Mewar and Malwah. (VIII) The Nerbuda valley. (IX) The 
tract south of the Nerbuda. Some of the dialects are transitional 
from one neo-Aryan language to the other. Other dialects are 
poisoned, as it were, with Kolarian and Dravidian vocabulary. Some 
are free from, others are hopelessly tainted with, the Mahomedan 
importatious : but generally all keep the strong backbone of Hindi 
structure. 

The Nepali’is classed asa language, but we know little of its 
linguistic features, aud it will probably fall to the position of a 
dialect of Hindi. It is also called Khas or Purbutya, and is the 
language of the Court and dominant tribe of Goorkhas in the valley 
of Nepal. As will be seen hereafter, the language of the great 
mass of the subjects of the Raja of Nepal belongs to a totally 
distinct family, and the majority of those who speak this 
Aryan language, are obviously non-Aryan in race, or,at the best, of 
a mixed race, though professing the Hindu religion in a degraded 
form.. The language is totally without literature, and the people are 
without culture. A form of the Nagari character is used for writing. 
Two dialects are assigned to this language, the Palpa and ‘Tharu, 
but the boundaries are quite uncertain. — 

The Beng&li is a language spoken by thirty-six millions in the 
delta of the Ganges, pretty equally divided betwixt Mahomedans 
and Hindus, and, if the truth were known, it would probably 
appear that one-half were by race non-Aryan, having even now 
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only a veneer of Hindooism over their pagan superstitions and 
practices. Shut in to the north by the Hindi, and to the south by 
the ocean, and on the south-west by the independent Uriya, it 
has still wide room for expansion among the wild hill-races, 
speaking languages of the Tibeto-Burman family on the east, and 
the Dravidian and Kolarian mountaineers on the west. It uses 4 
variation of the Nagari character. It is impossible that it should not 
have very distinct dialectal variations considering the linguistic in- 
fluences at work and the constant immigration of aliens both 
on the eastern and western flanks, but there are no well-estab- 
lished names, with the exception of the Mahomedan dialect, which 
applies rather to individuals than to regions, and the literary dialect 
which applies rather to words written than words spoken. , 
The Assamese was by some deemed to be a dialect of Bengali 
but its claim to independence as a language has been strong! 
maintained by those who know it best. It is akin to the Bengélt, 
but quite distinct, and has maintained its individuality in spite of 
the domination of the-Shans, speakmg a language of the Tai 
family ; in spite of the numerous ‘Tibeto-Burman savage races suré 
rounding and often overrunning the valley, and in spite of thé 
Mahomedan invaders, There is no literature, though there is @ 
written character, another variety of the Nagari. It has loan 
words from Sanskrit, but with modified meaning and pronunciation, 
and, as the province is now entirely separated from Bengal, wilf 
doubtless maintain and amplify its independence. : 
Adjoining Bengaéli is the Uriya language, which is spoken by a 
population of eight millions in the provinces of Bengal and Mad-’ 
ras and the Central Provinces. They are chiefly Hindu, and use 
a separate character which, though primarily a modification of the’ 
Nagari, has undergone that change which is the feature of thé’ 
characters of Southern India and of Further India, arising from’ 
the fact that the use of the palm leaf and the iron style has com: 
pelled the writer to substitute circular for straight strokes.’ The. 
Uriya language is inclosed amidst Dravidian and Kolarian langta-' 
ges, touching Telugu and Gond, and inclosing Khond of thé‘ 


former, and touching upon Kole and Juang of the latter, No’ 
dialects are dignified by a special name, but they must exist. The’ 


best known and the standard form is that of the littoral betwixt 
the mountains and the sea, but the language extends far into the 
luterior, into the territory of semi-independent Chiefs, lying off any’ 


rsh road, and in very unhealthy localities, and therefore very little’ 
nown. 


In speaking of the Marathi language-field, we must carefully 
distinguish betwixt the limits of the Marathi political domin- 


ition and the boundaries of the Mar&thi-speaking population. In = 


the upheaving of races which followed the decadence of the Mogul 
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Empire, the Marathas overran vast tracts occupied b 
ar pie Hindi and Gond. Gondwana, a ie 
the Gonds, was overrun by immigrants from the north, and thus 4 
extensive enclave of Hindi, the Chutisgurhi dialect, separates the 

€ 
Uriya language field from the Maréthi. This language is spoken 
in the central and southern portion of the Bombay province. a 

rtion of the Nizam’s dominions, and the eastern portion of the 
Central Provinces. It is bounded by tke ocean on the west 
impinges on Gujarati to the north, and on the east and south 
comes in contact with Telugu and Malayélam of the Dravidian 
family. The population is reckoned at ten millions Hindus apd 
Mahomedans. Several well-defined dialects are named, the Khan- 
desi, the Dakhini on the plateau, and the Goades and Konkani ip 
the littoral betwixt the mountains and the sea. This language is 
too well known to require further notice. It has an excellent dic- 
tionary, but no sufficient grammar. It uses the Ndgari cha- 
racter, 

Last of the neo-Aryan languages of Northern India and com- 
pleting the circle round the central Hindi, is the Gujarati, 
which impinges on the west on Sindhi, on the south and east 
on Marathi, and is the only one of the great family entirely 
free from contact with alien languages. It is spoken by a popv- 
lation within its proper language-field of six millions, but it has 
a currency also as the mercantile language of Bombay, especially 
of the Parsi population, who have lost the use of their ancestral 
vernacular. A character is used which is an unsightly variation 
of the Nagari, the top line being omitted. The area of this 
language is limited, and, though dialects are mentioned, none are 
well marked. ‘Towards the north, the Marwéri dialect of the Hindi 
is, as it were, transitional betwixt the sister languages. There is no 
good Dictionary or Grammar. This language field is in the Bombay 
province and the territory of certain independent Chiefs. 

One more Sanskritic or Aryan language remains, and we find 
it where least we expected, in the Sinhalese, the vernacular 
language of the south portion of the Island of Ceylon. Long 
deemed to be a Dravidian language, it has been tested by scholars, 
such as Childers and Max Miiller, and pronounced to be Aryan. 
Nor does the history of the Island at all render this improbable. 
It has come down in the ancient legends of the. Island, that Ceylon 
was colonized by one Vijaya, son of Sinkéla, from Bubar, in the 
sixth century before the Christian era Buddhism was introduced 
by Ananda from the same quarter two centuries later. The 
language spoken by Vijaya and his followers was one of the 
Prakrits, The invaders absorbed the wild natives. Inscriptions 
are found in Sinhalese of a date of at least two thousand years 
This places this language upon a much more ancient platform 
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than any of the non-Aryan languages of Northern India, none of 
which have an antiquity of more than one thousand years. The 
poundaries of Sinhalese and Tamil is a line drawn from Ghilaw on 
the east coast to Batticaloe on the west. The population is 
about one-and-three-quarter millions, who are Buddhists. Elu is 
the high poetic dialect, and an archaic form of the language. 
Another dialect is that of the Veddahs, the pagan aborigines, 
A third is that spoken by the inhabitants of the Maldive Islands 
who are Mahomedans. 

Thus far we have described the sixteen living Aryan languages 
of India. Four dead languages suggest themselves in connection 
with them,—the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Pali, and the Prakrit, or 
rather group of Prakrits. By far the largest portion of the area 
and of the population of India is comprised within this category. 
Moreover, the Hindustani dialect of Hindi has a still further exten- 
sion as the lingua franca of Southern India, while the dead lan- 
guages of Sanskrit and Pali have left an indelible mark on the culti- 
vated languages of all the other families, except the Kolarian and 
the Khasi. We pass on now into new linguistic worlds, replete with 
new names and new phenomena. We have hitherto only had to 
deal with languages of the well-known inflective type, of which the 
Aryan and Semitic families are the familiar examples. But 
languages are divided morphologically into three types. I. The 
Monosyllabic, II. The Agglutinative, III. The inflective We 
have now, in reviewing the languages of India, to deal with those of 
the two elder and simpler types. The Chinese is the well-known 
representative of the Monosyllabic type, where each monosyllable 
is an independent root, unalterable, ard incapable of adhesion 
toanother. The paucity of vocables under such a system is made 
up by the use of tones, and the grammar of the language consists of 
Syntax only. The Agglutinative type, of which the Turki is the 
great representative, consists of an unchangeable root, to which 
suffixes and affixes are attached by a mechanical process. In the 
Inflective type the union of roots and particle is by a chemical pro- 
cess: tones are no longer so extensively required in the unlimited 
facility of building up compounds to express every new idea. It 
way be added to this brief description, that no language adheres 
to lts type without some modification. Even in Chinese the use 
of empty words, which have no meaning when they stand alone, 
‘ppears to be a transitional stage to Agglutinative; and in the 
most highly developed languages of the second type there is an 
vidence of a transitional stage to Inflective ; and in Inflective lan- 
= there is a constant use of Monosyllabic and Agglutinating 

od. | 

The second family of Languages in India is the Dravidian, and 
the type is Agglutinative. There are twelve living languages, 
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four of which are highly cultivated. The Dravidian races entered 
India from the west, probably by the Bolan Pass, as they have 
left traces of their languages in that of the Brahui above-noticed 
and there are affinities betwixt this family and that form of speech 
which has survived to us on the Second, or Scythian, Tablet of 
Behistun, This family even now extends from the Ganges at 
pauuny to the centre of Ceylon. At one time it occupied a 
wider field, for the Aryan immigrant has for centuries invaded 
and occupied the inheritance of the northern Dravidians, while. on 
the other hand, Aryan culture and Aryan religion have added 
to the strength and consistency of the southern and cultivated 
members of the family. First in order comes the Tamil, on the 
eastern coast of tle peninsula, below Pulicat in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and-in the northern half of the Island of Ceylon. A popv- 
lation of fourteen-and-a-half millions, chiefly Hindus, speak tie 
language, of which there are two marked types, the Literary and 
the Vulgar, in addition to dialects spoken by wild meuntuaineers, 
All the world knows about the Tamil and the Telugu language, 
which last is spoken by a population of fifteen-and-a-half millions, 
chiefly Hindus, along the east coast above Pulicat in the Province 
of Madras, and in the interior, in the dominions of the Nizam, and 
across the Godaveri in the Central Provinces. The boundaries of 
this language field are not well defined in the Nizam’s teritory. The 
language makes its way ina debased form iuto the savage wilds 
of Bustar in the Central Provinces, but no other dialects are record- 
ed, though on the sides where it impinges on the Uriya, the 
Khoud. the Gond, and the Marathi, dialects of a transitional cha- 
racter, doubtless exist. Each of these languages has a character 
of its own, a rounded variation of the Indian alphabet. 

Two other of the Dravidian languages are cultivated, the Kana- 
rese, and the Malay4lam. ‘The former is the speech of the centre 
of the peninsula, the latter of the east coast, The former is 
spoken by a population of three-and-a-half millions, chiefly Hindus, 
in the Province of Madras and the territory of the Raja of Mysore. 
Its character is separate and nearly resembles the Telugu. Archaic 
dialects still are found among the wild mountaineers, The latter 
is spoken by a population of nine-and-a-quarter millions, chiefly 
Hindus, in the Province of Madras, and the territory of the Raja of 
Travancore, and Cochin, It uses the same character as the Telugu. 
A remarkably dialect is that of the Mappila of Cannanore, which 
extends also to the Laccadive Islands, the ancient inheritance of 
the Chief of that place, Among the forest tribes is found a still 
more primitive dialect. 

The fifth Dravidian language is the Tulu on the west coast, 
adjacent tothe Malayélam, aud three languages spoken by small 
clans of mountaineers in the Nilgiries, about whom much more 
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has been written than their interest warranted, the Coorg, the 
Toda, and Kota. The two former, the Tulu and Coorg, are Hindus, 
with a certain amount of civilization ; the two latter are shy, savage 
races. ‘I'he number of all four is very limited. Had they happened 
to have lost their languages and adopted that of their conquerors, 
not a word would have been heard about them. 

Four more Dravidian languages are spoken in Central India, I. 
The Gond, JI. The Khond, III. The Oraon, [V. The Rajmuhali. The 
Gonds exceed one million in number, and are the remnant of a 
much larger population of the old Province of Gondwana, which has 
been invaded from every point of the compass by Hindi, Marathi, 
Uriya, and Telugu immigrants. They are now divided into two or 
more enclaves. The northern Gonds on the Nerbuda formerly 
attained to sovereignty, were independent, and enjoyed a rude 
civilization, but never had a written character. The southern Gonds 
extending down to the Godaveri are wild and shy savages. Some are 
Hinduized: the majority are pagan; all reside in the Central 
Provinces. The Khonds inhabit the plateau of low hills, where 
the Provinces of Bengal and Madras meet, the debateable country 
being held by petty Uriya Chiefs, ruling subjects who are pagans, 
and who, until lately, indulged in Human Sacrifice and Female 
Infanticide. They are in a very low state of civilization. To the 
north of these come the industrious Oraons, the Dangans or day 
labourers of Bengal. They inhabit districts of Chutia Nagpore. 
They are pagans. 

Still further north, in the hills overhanging the Ganges at 
Rajmahél, are the Rajmahdli Puharis, or Malers, who, though 
tamed by the exertions of Cleveland in the last century, have 
still maintained their wild habits, and their primitive Dravidian 
language, though encroached upon by the more hardy and in- 
dustrious Aryan and Kolarian races. These are the twelve 
Dravidian varieties, as laid down by Bishop Caldwell, the esteemed 
authority on this subject which is fairly exhausted, though some 
vocabularies still exist, such as those of the Gadaba, Yerukala, 
and others, which have not as yet been assigned their proper 
position. The whole population amounts to forty-six millions, 
a anywhere but in India would have been deemed consider- 
able, 

Next in order comes the Kolarian family, which incloses the 
vocabularies of those remaining rude tribes of Central India, whieh 
the Dravidian authorities could not accept into their family, from 
the great difference of vocabulary and structure, though still 
of the Agglutinative type. The Government of Bengal have com- 
lssioned the Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud to prepare a Comparative Gram- 
tar of this family, which is not large, with a total population of 
ess than one million, and some of the languages of which will 
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scarcely survive much longer. We have provisionally reg; 

seven names. I. The Sonthali, II. The group Of Pee 
Bhomij, Ho or Lucka Kole, which are mutually intelligible. Jy’ 
Kharia. IV. Juang. V. Korwa. VI. Kur. VII. Savara. The 
Sonthali is a beautiful and elaborate language, though without litera. 
ture or written character, yet as symmetrical and richly supplied 
with agglutinated word-formsas the Turki. It is spoken by an 
industrious and thriving people of agricultural pursuits in the 
Province of Bengal. They are pagan and in a low state of 
civilization, but neither their race nor their language runs any 
risk of being extinguished. Equally full of vitality, the language 
of the Mundari, Bhomij, Ho, or Lucka Kole, who are an indus- 
trious and thriving people in the Chutia Nagpore of the Province 
of Bengal amounting to eight or nine hundred thousand. Of the 
Santali and Mundfri we have sufficient Grammars from the pen 
of the Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud and Rev. Mr. Whitley, both in the 
Roman character, and among both races there are established 
energetic and thriving Christian Missions. The circumstances 
connected with the four next languages are very different. The 
Kharia is a small tribe in the district of Singhbhum of the 
Province of Bengal. Col. Dalton in his Ethnology gives a vocabu- 
lary, but does not state the number of the population, The 
Juangs are even more savage. They inhabit the forests of Orissa, 
and wear no covering to their bodies beyond leaves of trees: 
they are said to number three thousand. The Korwahs are found 
in the forests of Chutia Nagpore: their number is not stated, but 
a vocabulary is supplied. The Kur or Kurker are found in 
detached enclaves in the Central Provinces, and their number is 
not stated. The Savara are found in the Bengal Province, but 
have lost their ancient language. In a corner of the Ganjam 
District of the Madras Province, they are found still speaking 
their peculiar language, and their language field is marked off 
in the Language-Map of the Census. Other vocabularies have 
been brought forward, but the habitat of the speakers has not 
been pointed out. Other tribes, evidently Kolarian in race, have 
lost their ancient language, or retain only a few words grafted 
on a dialect of a neo-Aryan language, such as the Bhils and 
others. We may leave this Language-family with the cot 
viction, that in the struggle for linguistic life these venerable 
fragments of ancient languages will scarcely survive under the 
strong light which is now brought to bear on them. But their 
existence is of intense interest, as they are no doubt anterio! 
to both Aryan and Dravidian families, and the Kolarian imal 
grants found their way to Central India from the east over the 
passes of the Himalaya, down the valley of the Brahmaputt 
river, The streamsof the Aryan immigrants descended the Ganges 
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and, absorbing many into the lower grades of Hinduism, pushed 
jack @ remnant into the hills, where they have maintained a 
miserable existence up to the present hour. 

A wider and more important field Jies before us, that of the 
Tibeto-Burman. Here we have fifty-seven distinct languages, 
divided for the sake of clearness of description into seven 
ceographical groups, extending along the north-east frontier of 
India from the Pamir mountains, behind Kashmir, to the confines 
of China and Siam. ‘The great majority of these are savage 
languages, but still their existence cannot be overlooked. The 
work of the Botanist lies with wild flowers, and their peculiarities 
subserve more to true science than the regular beauties of the 
cultivated specimens: so is it with languages. Out of this large 
vunber of languages, some of which have numerous dialects, 
orare themselves but the selected type of a group of several 
kindred languages, two only have attained to the dignity of literary 
languages, the Tibetan, and the Burmese, and a few more have 
a written character ; the rest are merely oral means of commu- 
nication betwixt persons in the lowest rank of agricultural and 
pastoral civilization, or outside the pale, in a state of migratory 
savagery. Our knowledge of them is stiJl very imperfect. Much 
that we know is due to the labours of one or two pioneers of science, 
such as Bryan Hodgson and William Robinson, who made local 
researches, and Dalton and Max Miiller, who arranged and collated 
the collected material. 

We proceed now to notice the groups in regular order. 

I, The Nepal Group, consisting of twelve languages : Sunwar, 
Gurung, Murmi, Magar, Kusunda, Uhepang, Pahri, Newar, Bhramu, 
Kiranti, Vayu, Limbu. 

We have already mentioned that the language of the Court and 
dominant tribes of Nepal was of the Aryan family, but in the 
valleys and middle and higher ranges of the Himalayas, which 
coustitute the kingdom of Nepal, dwell non-Aryan tribes, speaking 
these different languages. Owing to the zealous seclusion main- 
tained by the Goorkha State, and the gross ignorance of the peo- 
ple. no approximate idea can be formed of the population, but 
their location is known. Of the Kiranti, there are no less than 
seventeen dialects. Infact, where there is no literature and no 
‘tandard, each valley acquires a distinct patois. They are Buddhist 
or semi-Hinduized. 

The second group consists of a single language, the Lepcha, 
poken in the kingdom of Sikhim, and of some promise, as it has 
‘ character, and a Missionary literature is developing itself. 

|. Mainwaring has, in -1877, published a Grammar of this 
lnguage, which is called the Rong. The population is mountaineer 
‘ud Buddhist, low down in the scale of civilization. 
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The third group, the Assam group, is a remarkable one, one of 
the most remarkable in the world, consisting of thirteen languages 
The river Brahmaputra flows through the whole length of the 
valley of Assam: on the north side is the main range of the 
Himalaya, separating the valley by an impassable barrier from 
Tibet : on the south isa lower range of hills, separating it from 
Kachfr and Sylhet. As already stated, the valley itself is occupied 
by Aryan immigrants from Bengal, intermixed with semi- 
Hinduized non-Aryans, who have descended from the hills and 
accepted civilization; but round the valley, dwelling in the hills 
at different elevations, are a series of savage tribes who have 
shown no inclination to be civilized or good neighbours. In addi- 
tion to the Assamese above described, there are thirteen distinct 
non-Aryan languages, and, in some cases, groups of languages 
spoken in the amphitheatre of hills which surround the valley. 
The Dhimal, Kachiri, Deoria-Chutia, and Pani-Koch are spoken 
by agriculturists actually settled in the valley, but the following 
hang upon the skirts of the cultivated area, and, in some cases, 
receive from the State annual grants in compensation for the loss 
of their vested right to levy black mail at time of harvest, 
Commencing from the confines of the Lepcha, we have the Aka, 
Dophla, Miri, Abor, Mishmi, with several dialects, Singpho, or 
Kakhyen,Naga, Mikir,and Garo. The majority are pagans,and those 
that come into contact with the territory of British India, are but 
portious of a much larger community which lies behind. We 
have scanty vocabularies and graramatical notes of most of 
these languages, and a grammar of the Garo language. It 
must be observed that, what is called the Naga is in reality a 
cluster of several totally distinct languages, each having dialects. 
Naga is a tribal rather than a linguistic name, and under the term 
are three languages and eleven dialectal variations, There is no 
written character in any one of the languages of this group. 
The labours of Mr. Bryan Hodgson,and Col. Dalton have done much, 
but much more remains to be done. The linguistic problem 1s 
one of exceeding interest; the ethnical problem perhaps still 
more so. A Grammar of each language,and a Comparative Gram- 
mar of the whole group, are the ends which should be aimed at. 
Through the Mishmi country, sooner or later, a road to Tibet and 
China will be worked out. Through the Singpho or Kakhyen 
a road will be thrown open to peaceful commerce over the Patkot 
range to the headwaters of the river Irawadie. These same 
Kakhyens occupy the mountains betwixt Bhamu and Momien 
in China. The Garo and Mikir will subside into peaceful 
agriculturists: with the fierce Nagas, a pressure on both sides 
from Assam and Kachér must lead to eventual submission 
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The fourth group, the Munipdr-Chittagong, comprises thirteen 
languages, and is of the same character as the preceding group. 
It appears to be buta list of names, hard to pronounce, and 
carrying with them no geographical impression. Yet still these 
names are facts, almost unknown twenty-five years ago, dimly 
understood now, but which will come forth into the clear light of 
day during the next quarter of a century. The names are as 
as follows, and dialects are excluded :—Munipari, Liyang, Maring, 
Maram, Kapui, Tangkhul, Luhupa, Tipura, Kuki, Shendu, Ban- 
jogi, Sak, Kyau. Of these, Munipari and Tipura represent the 
languages of well-known principalities, and Kuki has been brought 
into prominence by a military expedition of some importance 
conducted a few years ago against the Lushai, one class of this 
great community called by their neighbours, but not by them- 
selves, Kukies. Two servants of the State, and two only, claim 
to be acquainted with the MunipG@ri language, which has a charac- 
ter and a Dictionary, but of the others we have only vocabularies, 
and a tolerably exact geographical allocation, thanks to the labours 
of Colonel McCulloch, Lieutenant Stewart, and Major Lewin. 
These tribes occupy the mountains extending from Assam to 
Chittagong, which are in fact the frontier of India Proper, of 
Hinduism, and of the Aryan race. Far beyond we come upon 
Further India, or Indo-China, the Buddhist Religion, and a non- 
Aryan race, both among the governing and governed classes, 
These mountains appear to have been always an impenetrable 
barrier, and it is doubtful whether any Englishman ever travelled 
by the land route from Dacca to Rangoon. In leaving these two 
remarkable groups of Assam and Munipar-Chittagong we may 
venture to repeat, that in this quarter lies the work of the Philo- 
logist during the next quarter of a century. 

With the fifth group, that of Burma, we find ourselves outside 
the Province of Bengal, and in the Province of British Burma, 
and Independent Burma, peopled by a proud, warlike and civilized 
nation. ‘he Burmese is the head of the group, which comprises 
eight languages, all in close relationship. The Burmese is a 
highly-cultivated language with a character derived from the 
Indian character, and a literature, much of which is derived from, 
aud the whole imbued with, the Pali, the religious language of the 
Buddhists. ‘Thus the agglutinative language is deeply influenced 
in its vocabulary by loans of inflected words from an Aryan lan- 
guage. ‘The Burmese is known as the Mugh, or Rakheng, and 
has dialects, the Arracanese, the Tavoyi, and the Yo. The follow- 
lug are the minor languages of this group :—Khyen, Kumi, Mru, 
Karén, Kui, Kho, Mu-tse-.. Of these the Karén have attained a 
World-wide reputation owing to the labours of the celebrated 
American Missionaries. They are numerously scattered both in 
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hills and plains, and divided into separate clans, who speak the 
well-defined dialects of Syau, Bghai, Pwo, Tounghthu, Karenpj 
and others. There is no character, and they are pagans, and 
backward in civilization. The other six are uncultivated lan- 
guages spoken by wild montaineers in the Yoma mountain range, 
or in the hills beyond the river Salween. 

The sixth group consists of seven languages, spoken by popu- 
lations who reside in the Trans-Himalayan Mountains and valleys 
beyond the great watershed, they are the Gyarung, Thochu, 
Manyak, Takpa, Horpa, Kunawari, and Tibetan. ‘The first five 
are but linguistic and geographical expressions, as _ little is known 
about them beyond their existence, and the direction of their 
habitat ; but the last two require a more particular notice. The 
District of Kunawur is part of the territory of the Raja of 
Bussahir, a tributary and dependent of the Province of the Pun- 
jab, though beyond the snowy range and the river Sutlej, 
The people are non-Aryan, and Buddhists, mountaineers, back- 
ward in civilization. But the language has three dialects, 
the Melchan, spoken in Rampur, Tibarskad in Kunawur, and 
Bunan in the petty sub-division of Lahul in the Kangra Dis- 
trict of the Punjab These last two dialects according 
to Jaeské, the Moravian Missionary of Lahoul, are something more 
than dialects, and really represent an Archaic language, which is 
both pre-Aryan and pre-Tibeto-Burman, or, in other words, is the 
language of a race who existed before the immigration of the first 
from the North-West, and the second from the North-East. If 
such be the case, the vocabulary will be one of the highest 
interest, and, like the discovery of the Proto-Babylonian language 
in Mesopotamia, gives us a peep intothe mysteries of an elder world. 
For the present we have classed them as dialects of Kunéwari. 
We now approach the great language known in India as Bhotia, 
and to the Persians as Tibetan. It is spokenin one small district 
only of British India, viz., Lahoul or Spiti in the Punjab, and in por- 
tions of the territories of Native Chiefs under British influence, viz, 
the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jummu, the Raja of Bhotan, and 
Towang. Jt is the language of that great and unknown country 
beyond the Himalaya, named Tibet, of which the capital 18 
Lassa, the religion Buddhist, and which forms an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire. It is a highly-cultivated language, with 4 
character, borrowed from the great Indian character, and a litera- 
ture, which has been circulated by native block printing for 
many centuries. The Tibetans borrowed their religion and their 
religious terminology from India, and Sanskrit has made a 
profound impression on their literature. This language has not 
been studied in Europe asit ought to be: it is doubtful whether 
there is a living Englishman who knows the language. Grammals 
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have been compiled by Hungarians, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
and a Dictionary is now in the press which has been prepared by 
Jaeské after many years residence in Lahoul. The extent of 
country over which the Tibetan language is spoken is enormous, 
Little as we know of Tibet, we can estimate the prodigious expan- 
sion of its frontier from the confines of Dardistan on the Indus to 
the neighbourhood of the wild tribes of the Assam frontier on the 
Brahmaputra, There are many dialects., In the termtory of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, we find the Balti spoken by the Maho- 
medan population of Iskardo or Baltistan, who are non-Aryan 
in race, and the Dah spoken by Buddhist Dards, who are Aryans. 
Further up the Indus we come to the Ladakhi, Zanskari, and 
Champas, spoken by Buddhist non-Aryan Polyandrists: on the 
higher waters of the Ravi, we come on a dialect of Tibetan 
spoken in Spiti. Further on, the unknown regions of Nepaul 
iatervene betwixt Tibet and British India, peopled by non-Aryans 
speaking a score of independent Tibeto-Burman dialects. In the 
independent kingdom of Bhotan, we come on another dialect of 
‘Tibetan, the Lhopa or Bhotani, and the Twang of Towang. There 
are doubtless many others which will be made known when, in the 
fulness of time, the course of the river Sampa is traced up from the 
head of the Assam valley to Lassa, and becomes the Brahmaputra. 

There remains the seventh group, that of China, in which, owing 
tothe paucity of our knowledge, three languages only are entered, 
the Lolu, Mantse, and Lisaw. These are scarcely more than 
linguistic and geographical expressions, and, as our knowledge 
extends, the group is capable of infinite expansion, and as it lies 
wholly beyond the frontier and civilization of the East Indies, it 
might have been omitted, but for the convenience of devising a 
group to comprehend all that remains of the great Tibeto-Burman 
family. Future linguists must fill up the vacuum. 

Many authors still persist in describing the two great typical 
languages of this family as Monosyllabic. We incline to class 
them in the Second or Agglutinative category, but in the earliest 
stage of that method. When as much is known about them 
as of the Aryan and Semitic families, we shall be able to speak 
with certainty, but not till then. We may hazard the opinion, 
that the seed plot of this great family was in the Central Plateau 
of Asia, near the fountainheads of the great rivers, the Irawadie 
the Salween, and the Mekong, and the descent of this family to 
the plains was subsequent in date to that of the Mon, who will 
be noticed further on. We may also hazard the hypothesis, that 
the Kolarian race of Central India were at some period connected 
with this family, and it is remarkable that the descent of the 
powerful Aryan race down the basin of the Ganges separated them 
for ever more than two thousand years ago. 
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The fifth family, the Khasi, will not occupy us long It consists 
of one single language, the Khasi, which has four dialects This 
isolated family has Aryan neighbours on its north and south and 
Tibeto-Burman on its east and west, occupies a most iuconsider- 
able ‘area, and yet has maintained its individuality. An admir- 
able Grammar and vocabulary was published in 1855 by the 
Rev. W. Pryse. It is the language of a single tribe, numbering 
about 200,000 souls, living on the range of the hills to the south of 
the Assam valley, with the Garo tribe on the west and the Naoa 
on the east. They have no literature, no written character, and 
there is a great variety both of vocabulary and pronunciation : 


the dialect of Cherapunji is considered the standard. The 


Roman character has been adopted in the Grammar abovemen- 
tioned, and the Anglo-Khasi Dictionary, published by Rev. H. 
Roberts in 1875. | 

The sixth family, known as the Tai, or more commonly as the 
Shan, isa remarkable one for several reasons. It extends geo- 
graphically fifteen degrees of latitude in a narrow column from tie 
upper end of the valley of Assam in British India, through the 
valley of the Upper Irawadie in the independent kingdom of 
Burmah, along the river Mekong, in the empire of China, and 
the kingdom of Siam, and along the river Menam to Bangkok 
on the Gulf of Siam. It contains five languages: the Siamese, 
Lao, Shan of Burma, Tai Mow of China, Khamti of Assam. 
It gives a high idea of the civilization of the speakers of this 
family of languages, that each language has a separate character, 
a modification of the Indian character, The Tai race must have 
descended from the Central Plateau at a date anterior to that of 
the Tibeto-Burman, and subsequent to that of the Mon-Anam, 
through the field of which they pass, like a distinct geological 
stratum, dissevering that family from its component parts. The 
Siamese is the language of a proud, haughty, and civilized people, 
who hold subject other races, and have preserved their own 
independence. ‘I'he whole of this family are Buddhists, and, with 
their religion came into their language a great influx of Aryan 
vocabulary, but the genius of the languages is monosyllabic. In 
the dependent Province of Lao, proceding northward, we come 
upon another language in a rude state: further onward we 
pass the frontier of Shan and enter Independent Burma, and 
find the Shan language, of which we have a grammar by the 
Rev. Mr. Cushing. The Tai Mow are otherwise called the 
Chinese Shans, They extend over the debateable frontier of China 
and Burma to the banks of the river Mekong: of their lan- 
guage little is known. Ata time when the power of the Tais was 
very great, anterior to the rise of the Burmese kingdom, they 
invaded the valley of the Assam across the Patkoi ranges 4 
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a branch of the race, known by the name of Ahom, founded a 
dynasty and gave their name to the valley. The Aryan immi- 
grants from the side of India had a hard struggle to hold their 
own against these powerful immigrants of the east. The Ahom 
gave way, and their language, as left behind them, is dead, but 
a powerful class still holds a portion of the hills, called the 
Nora, of which there are two branches, the’ Ai-khan or Khamtee, 
and Ai-ton. 

The seventh family, or Mon-Anam, contains four languages 
regarding which we have some information, and an indefinite 
number regarding which we know nothing beyond the probability of 
their existence. The known languages are the Peguan, or Mon, 
the Kambojan, the Annamite, and Paloung : the unknown ones are 
the languages of those wild tribes in the basin of the Upper 
Mekong, of which Lt. Gamier in his voyage of exploration brought 
home scant vocabularies. The inspection of a Language-Map will 
show how the Tai family and the Tibeto-Burman have poured like 
a stream of lava through the language-field of the Mon-Anam, and 
separated it into fragments, which have no longer any communica- 
tion with each other. ‘The Mons of Pegu were once powerful; 
but the Burmese overthrew them, and the nation and language 
were in cuurse of extinction, when the cession of the delta 
of the river Irawadie to the British Power gave both a 
new term of existence. A very large number of Peguan exiles 
settled in the kingdom of Siam at the time of the Burmese 
oppression, and have not returned. The number of speakers of this 
language may amount to one hundred and eighty thousand. They 
have a character of their own, and a certain amount of literature 
derived from the Pali, their sacred language. The whole of the 
Mon-Anam family are Buddhists, and the language is Mouosyllabic. 
It is singular that, in the same manner as the interference of 
the British Power has saved the Mon nation and language, the inter- 
ference of the French has saved the Kambojan, who occupied 
the delta of the river Mekong and had enjoyed an ancient 
Civilization anterior to, and parent of, the civilization of the 
Siamese. They have ap archaic language and character distinct 
from the modern, and remains of magnificeut temples, but the 
national life was weakened by the constant attacks of its powerful 
teighbours to the right and the left, the Siamese and Annamese, 
who would have divided the territory or fought for possession but 
lor the arrival of a stronger power, the French, who bought the 
ueutrality of the Siamese by the cession of a portion, annexed 
4 portion, and cubtnlendt a-reduced kingdom of Kambodia 
under their own protection. The number of speakers of this 
language amounts to one-and-a-half millions, It has a certain 
dumber of dialects. For all the information which we possess, we 
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are indebted to the French, and we may anticipate a considerable 
addition. At this point we reach the extreme limit of the great 
Aryan civilization, which through the dead and sacred languages 
of Sanskrit and Pali has permeated the literature of the Indo. 
Chinese languages. But with the Annamite language we find 
ourselves in a new world. It is asserted (and we accept the 
assertion provisionally) that the language of Annam or Cochin. 
China is of the Mon-Anam family, but the civilization, the form 
of Buddhism, and the written characters are borrowed from China. 
The country lies along the littoral of the China Sea, consisting of 
three provinces, ‘Tonquin, Annam, and Saigon, which latter has 
now become a French colony. The Freuch have long had 
footing in this country, and have supplied us with Grammars 
and Dictionaries The fourth language of this family is the 
Paloung, a wild race, isolated in the midst of the Burmese and 
Shans, and we know little of it beyond scant vocabularies. 

The eighth family consists of ten groups, and we enter entirely 
a new world, though the influence of the. civilization of India 
is to a certain extent felt in a portion of the field. By some it is 
included in the general category of Polynesian, but it is more 
convenient to limit the subject to that portion only which may 
be described as “ Malayan.” The field consists of an archipelago | 











of greater and smaller islands, exteuding from the coast of 
China to that of Africa. Etbnologically speaking we come upon 
two races, one with a brown skin and straight hair, and a second t 
with frizzly hair and of a negritic stamp. Many parts of this ' 
language-field are but imperfectly known, and the races occupying re 
it are in the lowest and most abject state of savagery, and yet la 
the whole of it has been more or less under the control and th 
influence of the English, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese nations do 
for more than two hundred years. 001 

The first group is that of the Malay language, which has a kri 






double capacity, being the special language of a certain region, 
and the lingua franca of the whole archipelago. Its special 
region is the peninsula of Malacca of the mainland, partly i 
the kingdom of Siam, partly under independent Chiefs subject 
to the control of the British Government : a portion of the Island 
of Sumatra, the islands of Banca, Billiton, the Rhio Lingga 
archipelago. The speakers of this language are reckoned at two 
millions-and-a-half, and are Mahommedans. The character adopted 
is the Arabic. There is an abundant literature, and the language 
is one of the great vernaculars of the world, with a capacity !or 
absorption of alien elements, a freedom from grammatical restraints, 
a readiness to adapt itself to new civilization, and a power © 
expression, only equalled by the English and Hindustani. In 
the forests of the peninsula of Malacca are savage races, in & wild 
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state, who are provisionally classed under the Malay. They are 
known as the Ourung Binwak—the men of the soil. Some of 
them, the Jakuns, are clearly Malays in a savage state, but the 
Samangs are obviously Negritos. 
In the second group, called from the Island within which the 
. languages are spoken, we find four languages, the Achinese, 
Batak, Rejang, and Lampung. The speakers of the first name 
are Mahomedan with a certain amount of civilization, using 
the Arabic characters, and waging a war of independence against 
the Dutch nation : the speakers of the other three are pagans. 
The first are in so backward a state, that they practise cannibalism 
of so monstrous a character, that they eat their aged relations, and 
yet the Bataks have three distinct dialects, a character peculiar 
to themselves, and some literature on palm leaves. This language 
has been studied, and illustrated by the celebrated Dutch scholar, 
Vander Tuuk: the Rejang and Lampung have also separate 
indigenous characters. Lying off Sumatra are small islands, the 
inhabitants of some of which speak languages akin to those 
spoken on the coast of the greater Island, while the inhabitants of 
others are totally unintelligible. 

In the third group, that of Java, we come once more on traces 
of the great Aryan civilization of India, for, many centuries ago, 
some adventurous Brahmans, probably from the Telugu coast, con- 
veyed to Java their religion, their sacred books, and their civiliza- 
tion; and Java became the seat of a great and powerful Hindu 
monarchy. When the Mahomedan storm fell upon the Island, the. 
remnants of the Hindus fled with their manuscripts to the small is- 
land of Bali, where they have survived to this day. Together with 
the ruins of magnificent temples, an Archaic language has come 
down to our times, known as the Kawi, which for some time was 
considered to be an Aryan language, and a debased form of Sans- 
krit, but which is now thoroughly understood to be of the Malay- 
a0 family, and an Archaic Javanese, heavily charged with 
Sauskrit loan-words. In this language is a copious and most in- 
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leresting literature written in a character of Indian origin, and 
l eutirely of an Indian type, being in fact the old legends of 
J the Ramayana and Maha Bharata, handled freely by native authors. 
a The Islands of Java, Bali, and Lompoh, belong to the Dutch. 
0 On the greater island there are three distinct, but kindred, lan- 
d guages, all illustrated by excellent Grammars and Dictionaries : the 
ye Sundanese spoken by a population of four millions: the Javanese 
or bya population of thirteen-and-a-half millions: the Madurese by 
S, ‘population of one-and-a-half millions : all use the same character, 
of itd are Mahomedans. In the Island of Bali, and on the littoral 
f the Island of Lompoh the vernacular spoken is the Balinese. 





‘yare Hindus with a population of half a million, But the 
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interior of the Island of Lompoh is occupied by a totally different 
people, who speak a different language called Sassak : they are 
Mahomedans, and amount to three hundred and eighty thousand 
Perhaps this is the only instance of a Mahomedan population being 
subject to Hindu Chiefs. o 
We pass across the Java Sea to the Celebes Group. The Dutch 
are paramount here, as in the rest of the Archipelago, and to their 
scholars we are indebted for a knowledge of the four languages 
which we record, though no doubt there are many more. The 
Macassar, the Bouton, and the Bugi, are well-defined languages, 
spoken by a Mahomedan population of a certain civilization, and 
great commercial activity; there is a distinct written character ; 
and elementary works have been published. The Bible has been 
translated into this and other of the languages of this family. 
The Dutch Missionaries are pioneers of linguistic knowledge, and 
worthy rivals of their brethren in British India. To the north of 
the Celebes we come on the Alfurese, or Harafura, which is 
merely a Portuguese term for the tribes “ outside the pale,” a mixed 
compound of the Arabic article and the word “fuori” or “ out- 
sider.” In these general terms are included numerous imperfectly- 
known pagan savage tribes, who have the diabolical practice of 
“ head-hunting, ” and testify their prowess by the number of heads 
of their fellow-creatures, which by means fair or foul they are able 
to accumulate, Of the languages of these savages little is known 
with certainty. The existence of such savages shows how great the 
work has been in the cause of civilization, that has been done by 
the professors of the Hindu, Buddhist and Mahomedan religions. 
Over against the Island of Celebes lies the fifth group, the 
Island of Borneo on the Equator, one of the largest in the world. 
The littoral fringe is colonized by Malays, Bugis, Javanese aud 
Chinese, according to the front of the Island exposed to those differ- 
ent nationalities. The Dutch are now paramount over a portion, 
and th2-remainder is independent. Malay is the language of the 
littoral fringe, and the interior can be divided roughly into 
Dhyak, and Kyan. Numerous other tribal and language names 
are on record, but they mean nothing in the present state of our 
knowledge. 
Turning to the north, we come upon the.sixth group, the Phil- 
lippine Islands, discovered and still possessed by Spain. Out of 
a much larger number which are imperfectly known, four well. 
defined languages stand out as representatives of, rather than 4 
complete enumeration of the languages of the fifth group: the 
Tagal, Iloko, Pampanga, and Bisayan. The Philippines consists 
of two larger, and a great many smaller, languages: but the 1te- 
rior of the larger, and many of the smaller are unexplored aud 
unpossessed by the Spaniards either from weakness or indifference 
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The Spaniards have published numerous Grammars, and the bulk 
of the community are nominal Roman Catholics. Of the dialects 
of the known languages, and of the populations we have no certain 
knowledge: such tribes as are beyond the Spanish influence are 
either pagans or Mahomedans. } 

The seventh group comprises the Moluccas or Spice Islands, 
For practical purposes, Malay is the language of this group, for 
it is a medium of communication betwixt native tribes, as well as 
between the natives generally and Europeans. Attempt has been 
made by Dutch scholars to study and report the different languages 
spoken in the Islands, and we may hope for further information. 

The eighth group is the greatest linguistic puzzle. On the Map 
we see a long string of is!ands stretching out from Java towards 
Papua, These are deep-sea islands with a Faunaand Flora totally 
distinct from those of the continent of Asia, and in these islands the 
Negritic population, akin to the Papuan, is found, though they are 
totally absent from Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Borneo, having either 
never existed, or more probably been killed out: they exist 
however on the peninsula of Malacca, as we have aleady noted. 
In this Timour group we have noted nine languages: on some 
of the islands there are Malay or Bugi settlements: on some there 
are Dutch or Portuguese establishments: but the impression 
conveyed by an inspection of the populations of this group is that of 
unmitigated and hopeless savagery. The areas are too small, 
aud the population is too insignificant to afford hope for improve- 
ment under a deadly climate, and with the absence of all specially 
valuable products or culture. In the west of the Island of 
Sumbawa, the language is the same as that of the adjoining Sassak 
mentioned above: in the east of Sumbawa, and the west of Flores 
itis Bima, the first on our list. In the centre of Flores it is 
Endeh. In the east of the Isiand of Flores, and the adjacent Solor 
and Allor Islands, the people speak languages kindred to Endeh. 
The same remark applies to the language of the Island of Sumba 
as far as any thing is known at all. The language of the west 
of the great Island of Timour is called Timourese: that of the 
east end is called Teto. The best known language in the island 
of Serwati is the Kissa. The. languages of the Islands of Savoe 
and Rothi have a distinct individuality. The influence of the 
Dutch is paramount throughout this group, save in the small 
Portuguese settlement of Dili, all that remains to them of their 
great conquests in the East. Of the languages above enumerated 
we have nothing beyond vocabularies, and the number of distinct 
languages may prove to be much greater, or they may resolve 
themselves into dialects of two or three leading languages. The 
linguistic interest of a proper study of this virgin soil is wonder- 
As we approach New Guinea we may expect the appearance 
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of new elements. Mr. Whitmee's Polynesia Polyglotta now in 
the course of publication, will throw a flood of light upon these 
dark places. 

We must travel far to the north-east to find the ninth group 
North of the Philippines is the Island of Taiwan or Formosa. 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China. Half that 
island, the littoral and the plain, are occupied by Amoy Chinese 
but the mountainous portion is peopled by a race of Malay extrac. 
tion and Malay speech. We find them in two stages of civiliza- 
tion, either half civilized, or downright savages, in both cases 
pagans. At what period the early settlers were blown over from the 
Philippines we can only speculate, but the absence of Aryan 
words from the vocabulary indicates a date anterior to the arrival 
of the Hindu colonists in the Archipelago. 

For the tenth and last group of the great Malayan family we 
must sail over the Indian Ocean many degrees of West longitude 
till we reach Madagascar, not very far from the coast of South 
Africa. The circumstances of thisisland are now very well known. 
No less than four Protestant Missionary Societies have established 
important Missions: Education is being prosecuted under a most 
enlightened ruler: the Bible has been translated, and is now 
under revision. It cannot therefore be said that information is 
wanting, and the balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of 
there being one general language of the whole island, with certain 
well-defined dialects. Grammars and Dictionaries have been pub- 
lished by French and English scholars, and the great Malay 
scholar, Vander Tuuk, has applied his mind to the question as to the 
family to which the Malagasi, the sole representative of this group, 
belongs ; and his opinion, coinciding with that of the Rev. Mr. Cou- 
sins, who is charged with the translation of the Bible, is in favour of 
its belonging to the Malayan family. What chance wind, blow- 
ing from the East, brought the early settlers from the west coast 
of Sumatra, we know not, nor do we know the precise relation of 
the language to the Papuan division of the great Polynesian 
kingdom, but thes2 are problems which are rapidly preparing 
themselves for solution, as the lines of operation of Vander Tuuk 
in the Malayan field, Whitmee iv the Polynesian, and Cousins and 
others in Malagasi, gradually converge to one point. 

We have thus gone over the eight great Families of languages 
spoken at the present time in the East Indies in its widest sense, 
and in those outlying regions and islands, which by the linguistic 
necessity of the subject have been caught into our net. We have 
exhausted our readers, but have by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject. One hundred and thirty-five languages are but the repre- 
sentatives of a greater number which we have been unable in the 
seventh and eight families to specify with precision, and, if we 
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touch the subject of dialects, we must indeed enlarge our tent- 
ropes, for the Hindi has upwards of thirty dialects, and the 
obscure Kiranti of the Nepal group of the fourth family is 
credited with eighteen. -Moreover, we have omitted the groups of 
islands of the Nicobar, Andaman, and Mergui, and many other 
wild savage groups, of which vocabularies exist, from the impossi- 
bility of fixing their place in the proper family with the inadequate 
iwformation available. But it is wonderful how each year makes 
sme contribution to the common stock by correcting errors, or 
adding positive information from original sources. 

Pliny mentions that there were one hundred and thirty dialects 
spoken in the market-place of Colchis. This must be taken with 
some reserve, the same reserve with which we read of the number 
of languages of which Cardinal Mezzofauti had a good practical 
knowledge. ‘he immense variety of languages which exist, has 
forced itself on the notice of all thoughtful persons. We fiud the 
attempt to explain the problem in the story of the Tower of Babel 
and the remedy for the inconvemience in the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of linguistic knowledge, though of a very limited number 
of languages. A much more expansive conception of the bound- 
lessness of the subject is conveyed in the passage in the -Revela- 
tions: “I looked, and behold a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and peoples, and kindreds, and 
tongues,” 

We are far from having arrived at facility on the subject in 
British India. We were informed only a few months ago that the 
supreme Government will not admit that the Brahui language is 
distinct from the Bel&chi. We read in a late Administrative Re- 
port of the Punjab, that the Urdu language is one of the 
languages spoken in every district of that Province. That Urdu 
isspoken in the Cutchery is possible, and in that sense English 
might also be entered as one of the languages spoken. We won- 
der how a transfer of District officers is managed in the Central 
Provinces, where Mar&thi, Telugu, Uriya, Hindi and Gond are 
spoken in different districts, not to make mention of such dialects 
as Chutisgurhi and Nimari, which are unintelligible to a scholar 
of ordinary Hindi. Do the wild Kolarian races, the Sonthéli and 
Kole of Central India, the Kachari, Mishmi, Khampti, and Khasi 
get Justice done to them in their own languages? Are there honest 
paid interpreters, or are the people of those parts gradually 
Lecoming bilingual? It is of no use shirking the question. 
Since the abolition of the native army, and the admission of civil 
servants by competition, it is notorious that the standard of know- 
ledge of the language of the country has greatly fallen even as 
regards the ordinary lauguage. There are still a few excellent 
Scholars in India, but the question still remains unanswered, Can 
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the European officers understand what is said by the 
have belleien to transact with them, and, if they A 
any provision for interpreters ? . 
Thirty-two years have passed since the writer of these lines 
penned his first contribution to the Calcutta Review, How little 
was known in 1846 of linguistic science in general, and of the 
languages of India in particular. Cosma di Koros had indeed 
revealed the secret of ‘Tibetan and had died. Leech had written 
small Grammars of Brahui, Kashmiri, and Pushtu, and both of 
these scholars had died, too soon, alas! for science. The veteray 
Bryan Hodgson was still collecting and collating vocabularies of 
what he then called the Tamulie, and enunciating as discoveries 
what are now admitted as facts. Henry Rawlinson had just passed 
through Calcutta on his road to Baghdad with a fixed determina. 
tion to copy and decipher and translate the trilingual inscriptions 
of Behistun. But of any classification of the languages of India, 
of the existence of the Kolarian group, of the number of the 
Dravidian languages, nothing was known, nor had the Mission- 
aries, and the few servants of the State who had a taste for sucl; 
things, furnished the materials for generalizing. We trust that 
the Calcutta Review may last another thirty-two years, and be 
the vehicle of communicating much sound archzological, linguistic 
and administrative knowledge; and if, after the lapse of that 
period, the list of the languages of the East Indies in 1878 which 
we have ventured to attach to this paper, should fall under the 
eye of the administrator or educationalist of that epoch, ani 
he should, from the standpoint of knowledge then attained, 
remark that the writer of the paper was very ignorant indeed in 
assigoing only one hundred and thirty-five languages to the East 
Indies, when in fact they exceeded six hundred, exclusive of 
dialects, and some groups still unattached to their proper family, 
we shall not turn in our graves at the imputation, if he but adhere 
to the cautious rules of science, using a sound judgment after 
a careful diagnosis, We wish we could live long enough to read 
his more correct and more detailed account of the languages of the 
East Indies. We have done our best, and left a point of depar- 


ture for future scholars. 
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Art. V.—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


HERE is a tide in the popularity, no less than in the other 
affairs, of men ; and it is, perhaps, the baldest platitude to 
remark that excessive praise bestowed upon a public man, whether 
he be great in art, in song, in statesmanship, in war, is always, 
and it may be necessarily, followed by a re-action, so that the 
golden image before which men bow themselves to-day becomes 
despised as worthless brass upon the morrow. Such, among care- 
less critics, is the fate of the reputation of any living poet. He 
ig perpetually ascending and descending in the scale of public 
appreciation ; and not till long after-his death is tardy justice 


dove to him, and is he ranked in his due order in the Pantheon . 


of Genius. ‘The men who live and move in our midst are so near 
tous, we know so much about their daily life, their personal 
character, their habits and disposition, that it is almost‘as impos- 
sible, it would seem, to pass an impartial judgment upon their 
works, as it is to determine accurately the value of the productions 
of our own private friends. The critic, when he turns to living 
writers, at once assumes the character of Zimri— 

So over-violent or so over-civil, 

That every man to him is God or devil. 

Few more striking examples of the truth of these remarks 
could be found than the subject of this criticism—the present 
Laureate. When the writer of these pages first. began to have 
any knowledge of the literature of his country, Mr. Tennyson 
was at the height of his popularity and renown. At that time, 
the judgment of one of the writer’s friends would have been 
endorsed by a large section of the reading public :—‘“ Tennyson 
is the greatest poet we have had since the days of Milton ; he is 
great not only as a poet, but as a prophet and a teacher.” Now, 
the tide is at its lowest ebb; and it requires a considerable 
amount of effort to persuade some people that the Laureate is a 
‘poet,’ at all. Between these two extremes, there is room for 
uufinite gradations of appreciative comment, And perhaps some 
‘ervice may be done to the cause of art by attempting to forget 
for a brief space the shallow laughter of buffoons and the equally 
shallow adulation of school-girls, and to examine Mr. Tennyson’s 
works briefly, but with what care and impartiality we may, with 
the view of obtaining in conclusion materials for some definitive 
Judgment upon them. 

e has been said, and there'is-much truth in the remark, that 

@ best test of a poet’s real worth is his capacity for writing a good 
“ong. In this age of hyperbole, one always fears to quote anything 
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which sounds like an exhaustive dogma, lest one should seem ty ; 

clude the whole matter in the nutshell of a formula. But if th, 
remark just quoted be not pressed too far, it may be taken as q 

important contribution to criticism. The poet is the maker the 
creator ; so we have called him for now some two thousand ite 
But before he took that name, he was known as the singer —the 
man whose whole heart was filled to overflowing with the glory and 
delight of the outward world ; whose soul was lightened by bright 
visions of things unknown, encharged with high hopes for the 
future of mankind, with burning love for his fellows, with the 
deepest sympathy ; with the sufferings and sorrows of humanity. 
until the pent up feelings and aspirations within his breast could no 
longer be restrained, and he was forced to give vent to them ip 


song— 
I do but sing because T must, 
And pipe but as the liunets sing. 

This expresses the standpoint of every true poet. A true lyric js 
one which almost compels the reader to sing it. Like the song of 
the nightingale, or the strain of some sweet instrument of music, it 
may be valued more for the impression produced upon the heart 
of the hearer, than for the absolute ideas which it conveys. We 
would not be understood to mean that good ideas are valueless in 
a lyric; but that although in this, as in every variety of verse, 
both the formal part and the material part are of vital importance, 
it seems to me that here, contrary to the customary rule, the formal 
part is of more importance than the material. We hold it tre 
that a man may receive a really great moral good, besides no or- 
dinary pleasure, from the effect upon his emotions of a really per- 
fect lyric, such for instance as any of the. choruses io Mr. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta, even though he fail to grasp a single 
idea, or though his mind reject the truth of every conception. 
Happily, it is not necessary to insist very strongly on this point, 
for, as the writer just named has somewhere said, Nature never 
gives a perfect organ of expression without at the same time 
imparting some great message to be sounded through it. The chief 
excellence of a good lyric is sweetness and clearness of tone, It's 
an error—to refer once more to the author of Under the Muro 
cope—to suppose that epigrammatic point is essential, or even col 
ducive, to the beauty of a song. No bird sings epigrammatically. 
Too many writers spoil their lyrics by a mistaken effort to achieve 
that which is really a defect. So much for the general character'* 
tics of the lyric. It is evident that it. includes an almost infinite 
variety of subordinate forms, from the lightness of the love-song 
to the solemn grandeur of the psalm, or the stately restraint 
the sonnet. It has as many varieties as there are diversities ° 


form in musical compositions. 
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Few critical lovers of poetry will deny that Mr. Tennyson has 
coved himself to bea lyrist of the purest and sweetest tone. It 
igasa lyric poet that, as far as we can now judge, he will be 
remembered aud honoured by posterity. Perhaps one of his most 
striking characteristics is the versatility of his genius. The range 
of notes which he commands is greater than that of almost any 
other poet- Here, at least, he has no peculiar and special man- 
nerism to mark off his pieces from those of others. No two of 
his songs, like no two dreams, are alike. For lightness and grace, 
wehave The Miller's Daughter; The Merman, and its com- 
panion song, The Mermaid; and the Lotos-Zaters,; to men- 
tion a few among many. For depth of passionate feeling, the 
songs in Maud ; and The Sisters, a wonderful song, with the true 
ballad ring in it, worthy to be ranked beside. Rosetti’s Sister 
Heen. Locksley Hall is an effort in perhaps even a higher 
range of song than any of these. It aims at giving expression to 
the spirit of the age. Every. true poet is at once the exponent 
and the fashioner of the spirit of the time in which he lives, The 
influence of the period on the poet, and of the poet on the period, 
is reflex and mutual, not unlike the respective influences on each 
other of language and thought. In this respect, as we think, 
Mr. Tennysou is somewhat deficient. He has done something, no . 
doubt, to mould the intellectual character of the age ; but with the 
exception of Locksley Hali and In Memoriam, there is little 
in his work to entitle him to be.considered as “in the foremost 
file of time,” We find, among; his best: poetry, no ‘Song of Italy,’ 
no ‘Ode tothe French, Republic, nothing to correspond to that 
marvellous series of sonnets which Wordsworth poured forth at the 
opening of the present century. He lives and writes too much as a 
recluse, to be concerned immediately with the stirring topics of the 
day. This, as denoting, in some measure, a failure in sympathy 
with the throbbing human. hearts around him, must be taken as a 
defect. But in this instance of Locksley Hall, he has succeeded 
in tracing with wonderful precision and force the thoughts of the 
youth of to-day under the influence of strong excitement: and 
udignation, These are very. masculine lines, albeit the poet him- 
self stigmatizes them as “ bluster” :— 
Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth ! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth! 
Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule ! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of the fool!” 

The swing and rush of the metre bears one on like the sweep 
of an irresistible torrent. This is one of thoge lyrics which might 
be read and enjoyed for the mere sake of its tumultuous music, 
In Passing, we cannot forbear te- allude to a coincidence which 
may be well-known, but which we remember to have seen n0- 
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whese mentioned. The line, 
And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips, 


is curiously. parallelled by this possege from Sartor Resartus— 
heir lips were joined, their souls, like two dew-drops, 
Rushed into one,—for the first time, and for the last.* 

Equally perfect in their own way are The Two Voices, 4 
slow ani solemn lyric of the very highest excellence; and 
A Character, which might have been written immediately after 
reading The Poet's Grave. Both of these pieces show strong 
marks of the influence of Wordsworth. And this mention of the 
influence exercised upon the Laureate by the works of one of his 
predecessors gives me an opportunity of remarking upon a very 
noticeable characteristic of our author. Heis, more than most 
others, “the heir of all the ages,” in that he stands upon the 
vantage-ground of the mound raised by the labours of all who 
have ever worked at poetry. To the poets of Greece and Rome, 
no less than to those of his own country, he is under the greatest 
obligations. They supply the skeleton, and in some cases even 
-more than this, of many a famous line. He is, perhaps, a good 
example of the amount of truth contained in the definition of 
genius as ‘the infinite capacity for taking pains.’ He assimilates 
what is best in the works of others, by means of careful and 
appreciative study ; but he is nota plagiarist, for whatever he 
takes he stamps with the mark of his own power. Nor is he to 
be considered, like Matthew Arnold, as a poet mainly by reason 
of his culture. There are signs in his works that, whatever might 
have been his fortune as to intellectual training, he could scarcely 
have failed to develop large poetical powers. The result of his 
education is shown in the direction to which his genius turns, and 
the form which his verse assumes. With other associations he 
might have been a poet of a different kind; bui he would still 
have retained his degree. In some cases, one almost feels that he 
carries culture to too high a pitch; that he polishes and refines 
until he allows the white-heat in which a lyric has been struck 
out to grow cool. A lyric should be spontaneous ; and Tennyson, 
true artist, and therefore conscientious worker, as he is, seems 
almost to destroy some portion of this charm, at times, in his 
efforts to attain an absolute ideal of perfect form. But who can 
read A Farewell; Break, break, break ; The Poet's Song; 
the interludes of The Princess, and pause to note such faults 
as these? At his best; our author’s lyrics touch the heart of 
hearts of each of us, and move the emotions as deeply as any 80Dg° 
of our tongue. To our mind, The Bugle Song is the most perfect 


lyric that we know in any language. Se 





* Sartor Resartus. Peoples’ Edition : p. 102. 
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The recent mention of the influence upon our poet of scholar- 
ship and education brings us to the consideration of one of his 
most characteristic styles—that which he bas made most pecu- 
liarly his own—the Idyll. In the use of this term we would 
fora time exclude the Idylis of the King which must be con- 
sidered by themselves, and confine the attention to those poems 
which partake of the idyllic nature, in the meaning usually 
connoted by the term. Tennyson must be ranked, as we 
have hinted before, with the poets of Nature rather than with 
those of Humanity. His love of the external forms of the 
Universe, his appreciative and sympathetic study of Nature in 
her varied moods, is perhaps his prevailing characteristic, and 
gives him his greatest charm, Thus he was led, probably, by 
a kind of kiuship with their genius, to pay special attention 
to the idyllic poetry of Theocritus and Virgil. And, following 
closely in their wake, as far as was possible under the altered 
circumstances, he. has introduced a new form of verse into 
English literature, and found a suitable means of expressing to 
the full his fellow-feeling with the beauties of. the outward shows 
of sky and earth. His nglish Idylis and pieces of the 
same stamp, do not aim at re-producing the form of the Bucolics 
or of the Idylls of Theocritus; they merely give utterance to 
the same spirit, transferred to other scenes and ruled by different 
conditions, .The success which has attended these efforts, might 
have warned Mr, Tennyson against another mode of working, 
in Queen Mary ; the English Idylls are more truly Virgilian, 
in any reasonable and critical sense, than are the formal imitations 
of Pope and his school. The sweet and simple grace of these 
idylls is incomparable; it places the author of them on the 
same level with, if net above, his masters. Take, for example, 
this absolutely perfect piece from Gnone :— 

Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies: and a wind arose, 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
_ With bunch and berry and flower thro’ and thro’. 

Here the poet’s imagination almost waxes wanton in its profuse 
and lavish picture of the beauties of the spot where Paris laid 
the foundation for the ruin of Troy. Then, too, as essays in the 
same style; and each in itsown way a masterpiece, we have The 
Gardner’s Daughter—whose.face Frank Miles has made familiar 
tous :—Dora; The Brook ; Aylmer’s Field ; The May Queen, 
whose mingled sweetness and pathos few, especially of those who 
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have heard it read by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, will care to deny 
As studies of provincial life, these rank, slight as they are, with 
“ Middlemarch ;” than this we can give no higher praise. For 
this style we have no word of censure. In this branch of art, 
Tennyson is “ the first, the last, the best,” among English poets, 
He made the style; and though he has had many imitators, 
not one has approached him even at a distant interval. Grace 
sweetness, delicacy and. firmness of touch, purity of diction, 
simplicity and freedom from mannerism, are the virtues of these 
pieces. We wander with the poet through the “ green-veiled 
lanes,” and listen to the “murmur of innumerable bees,” or the 
glad notes of the thrush, singing 
“ each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture, 
The first fine careless rapture ;” 

and watch the golden and purple splendours of the dying sun; 
or stretch ourselves for a careless hour beside a babbling brook, 
joying in Nature for her own sake, and \gaining strength thereby 
for the more serious toils of life. We are more truly grateful 
to the Laureate for these, than for almost’ any other of his 
works. 

We now pass to the analysis of the dramatic powers of our 
author. No true poet is without some portion of this faculty. 
From the intensely subjective and introspective nature of Words- 
worth to the absolute objectivity of Shakspeare, there are many 
grades. But though a man may chance to be, like the former, 
among the greatest poets and still the worst of dramatists, yet no 
true poet can be utterly and entirely subjective: Wordsworth 
and Gathe approached as nearly as might be to this point, and 
by their influence they have cast a subjective glamour, so to 
speak, over all poetry which has been since written in the Teutonic 
tongues. But, happily for themselves and for the world, they fell 
short of that absolute and perfect subjectivity, which falls to the 
lot of none save an Eastern fakir, on the point of being absorbed 
into the Divine Essence. ‘The dramatic instinct is the salt of 
poetry ; without it, any kind of writing would fail to satisfy either 
the heart or the intellect. The excess, or abundance of it, 10 4 
poet’s composition makes the dramatist; the defect leaves the 
epic-writer ; the golden mean belongs to the lyrist. But a poet 
may be essentially, dramatic without adopting in any single 
instance the conventional dramatic form. It is a peculiar gift, 
which imparts to a’ poet the power of divesting himself of bis 
own personality and assuming for a time the being of another ; 
of speaking, not as an actor through the mouth of a mask, but 
as a God through the mouth of one whom:he inspires, A careless 
reader might fail to discover traces of this faculty in Mr. Tennyson § 
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writings ; but it does really exist to no inconsiderable extent. 
Jt seems to have been latent, to some degree, in the earlier works, 
whereon, too, the shadow of Wordsworth lies perhaps almost 
more deeply than one might wish; but in some of the finest of 
our author's writings it is strongly marked. The wonderful idyll 
of Gnone, to which I again refer with delight, is essentially 
dramatic. Apart from its significance in an idyllic point of view, 
it carries us back to the “ wooded heights of Ida;” shows. us the 
gracious heauty of those forest glades and the chastened splendours 
of those bowers, which overhang the “plains of windy Troy ;” 
and brings us face to face with “ beautiful Paris, evil-hearted 
Paris,’ with “ beautiful-browed Cinone,’ with the goddesses who 
strove together for the palm of perfect loveliness. The chief 
charm is, no doubt, the pure idyllic grace, on which we have 
commented above ; but as a dramatic effort it is very noticeable, 
(Enone herself speaks as the “daughter of a river-god” could 
not fail to have spoken in those distant, dim, and passionate ages ; 
so, too, the goddesses speak, each in her proper person. Can 
anything be more intensely and purely dramatic than the words 
of “Idalian Aphrodite ” 
I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece. 

Ulysses, Tithonus, Locksley Hall, are each special instances of 
the dramatic power. Take, for instance, the following lines from 
the first-named poem :— 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vex’t the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour'd of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 


Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met. 


Here we have Odusseus speaking in the flesh ; not the debased 
Ulysses of the later authors, but the great and wise chieftain 
whom we know, and venerate almost too much to fully love, in 
Homer. Take, for another example, Lucretius, which we hold 
to be the Laureate’s crowning dramatic effort. 

The gods! and if I go, my wor’ is left 
Unfinished—:f I go. The gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 


Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
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Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their everlasting sacred calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor al? unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go.” 

This is supremely excellent. The poetic instincts of the great 
speaker, struggling, in the pauses of his madness, to reconcile the 
conclusions of his own elear mind with the fantastical, sweet 
creed of his countrymen, and investing their gods with a halo 
of gracious peace which lesser souls than his own failed to 
grasp or contemplate, is shown by a master-hand, If this poem 
stood alone, it would be sufficient of itself to prove the dramatic 
power of the author. 

Finally, in touching on this point, some perhaps more extended 
notice is due to Queen Mary and Harold, as the latest of Mr, 
Tennyson’s productions. As the work ofa poet of high rank, 
as a venture in perhaps the noblest field of poetry, we consider 
the former to be a failure. There is ‘less real dramatic power 


in the whole of Queen Mary than there is in the single 
little lyric of The Sisters. For it must be remembered that there 
are three essential elements in a great drama—unity, not of 
time or place, but of interest ; vigour of action; and development 


and subtle analysis of character. In each of*these points, as 
any careful reader may easily discover, Queen Mary, when 
weighed, is found wanting. The reason, as it seems to us is, 
not that Mr. Tennyson has begun too late to cast his thoughts 
into an unaccustomed form, but that he went to work in this 
case, if we may say so without presumption, in the wrong way. 
The Times spoke of the play as an eminently Shakespearian 
drama; and one would suppose that Mr. ‘Tennyson sat down 
to write Queen Mary and to make his characters speak and 
act, not as his dramatic instinet should direct, but as nearly 
as possible as he conceived Shakespeare would have done, had 
he tried the same subject. Neither the poet nor the critic 
seems to have remembered that this is precisely the way, of all 
possible ways, to write just as Shakespeare would not have 
written. His method was to write according to his dramatic 
instinct, without regard to any other man’s style. This is the 
only way in which a great drama can be produced. No one will 
ever rise to the level of Shakespeare by copying the mannerisms 
of the Elizabethans, and re-producing the faults of their style, 
without their living force, any more than a Chinese copyist coul 
become the equal of Michael Angelo by imitating one of his 
frescoes and reproducing the very cracks which time has made 
upon its surface. Tennyson is not a dramatic poet of the order 
of Browniog and Swinburne; he has a large measure of the 
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dramatic faculty, but not sufficient to entitle him to a place 
among the great lights of the English drama. 

Thus far had we written before the appearance of Harold, 
The study of this last production served to confirm our oe 
on Queen Mary; but to modify it considerably on Mr. Tennyson 
as a dramatist. We can express our opinion of Harold no 
better than by extracting a few remarks which we had occasion to 
make upon it, elsewhere. “ We recognize this as a play which, 
“for sustained vigour of action ; for height of dramatic realism ; 
“for poetic beauty, now light and gay, now soul-stirring and 
“inspiring, now deeply and humanly pathetic; for delicate and 
“subtle analysis of character ; in a word, for every point which 
“marks a great poetical drama, has had no equal, save one by 
“a living poet, since ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth’... . 
“Taken as a Whole, Harold will rank by the side of Guinevere 
“among Mr. Tennyson’s works. It is a true drama. There is 
“no pitiful strife after Shakespearian effects, no eatching at 
“Elizabethan mannerisms, no servile imitation of the tricks of 
“sneech of the older dramatists. This is a work which an Eliza- 
“bethan might have written, because it is a work of true dramatic 
“ power, a splendid reproduction of those glorious times of English 
“liberty, and, above all, because it is the effort of a man of genius, 
“not written with the fixed intention of keeping closely to the 
“formal grooves hollowed out by a man of genius of a different 
“order, but with the design of permitting free outlet to the 
“current of his own impulses.” 

There are many men, like Barry Cornwall and Charles Kingsley, 
who, with the richest gifts of poetical feeling and the purest 
graces of melodious expression, fail to take rank among the chief 
poets by reason of the absence of any evidence of sustained power 
in their works. They have given us sweet and perfect songs 
which the world will not willingly let die ; but, either from press of 
other occupations or from real lack of sustained power, they have 
raised no monument, wre perennius, which might place their 
names upon the burning scroll of the world’s highest poets. This 
cannot be said of Mr. Tennyson. He has given abundant proof 
of his power of keeping up a prolonged effort of song in Maud, 
In Memoriam, The Princess, The Idylls of the King. Of 
the last, I must speak in some detail presently. Maud is one of 
the best instances of a story, told in lyrical form, that can be 
found in modern verse. In spite of its occasional obscurity and 
‘xtravagance, it is a passionate embodiment of the life of the age ; 
and ranks with our author’s greatest efforts. Of In Memoriam, 
‘alled as it has been, not lightly, but with all reverence, “ the 
9th century Book of Job,” it is impossible to speak in the limits 
of a paper of this descri ption. We can do no more than mention 
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it ; and leave it for consideration at, perhaps, some future time 
But we would hazard a few words of comment upon the 
Princess, a poem which we always read with renewed interest 
and pleasure. The misconceptions of critics with regard to it are 
occasionally ludicrous. For the most part, they seem to be content 
with a perusal of the title, and perhaps of the introductory pages ; 
and because it is called a “‘ medley,” and because there isa certain 
‘amount of comedy in the introduction, the critics take the 
Princesse to be a mock-leroic poem after the fashion of Stirling’s 
“Richard Coeur de Lion.” We remember one writer gravely 
saying that the burlesque nature of the subject consorted ill with 


the stately grandeur of the Tennysonian blank verse. Of course, 


any one who has read The Princess knows perfectly well that 
there is nothing approaching the ludicrous or burlesque, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the words, in the body of the poem. It is 
a pure and simple romance; a miniature epic of a world of the 
poet’s own creation, in which he refuses to be bound by the ordi- 
nary canons of time and place, and commits anachronisms with 
malice aforethought, but not of such a nature as to impart anything 
of a burlesque character to the real heroism of the principal persons. 
There are few more noble figures than Ida, in the gallery of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works, There are few more pathetic touches, in his 
etry than the sorrow of Psyche for the loss of her child, and 
er joy at its recovery. Every page contains some great idea, some 
beauty of expression. Let us quote the closing lines, and then 
ask if they sound like the epilogue to an ordinary vaudeville -— 
My bride, 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed, I love thee: come, 
Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one: 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me. 

We suppose the work upon which the Laureate would wish 
his fame to rest, is that to which, begun and abandoned in his 
youth, he has devoted so many careful years of his mature 
anger Idylis of the King. And yet, one fears that this 

ope or longing, if it really exist, {s doomed to disappointment. 
As a whole, the Arthurian epic cannot~-be considered a work 
entitling the writer to stand with the great masters of epi 
verse, to meet on equal terms, in the Elysian fields, with Homer, 
with Dante, with Spenser, with Milton. Like the Fawry 
Queen, it has a deep allegorical signification ; and, like the wor 
of Spenser, it may be read with the greatest profit and pleasure, 
by simply disregarding the allegory entirely, and giving "P 
the mind to the overstrained delight of the deeds which ™ 








































commemorates. Before we proceed to consider it in its details, 
it may be well to combat one objection which has been made 
toit. It hasbeen sald that the subject of this epic, the deeds 
of Arthur and his Round Table, is not great enough for the 
true epic dignity; and fit has been unfavourably contrasted, 
on this ground, with the subject of the Homeric poems. Here, 
asit seems to us, ‘distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 
and our critic forgets that the size<if that had anything to do 
with ite-of the kingdom of Achilles was probably no larger 
than Lancelot’s principality ; and that, in reality, as far as we can 
ascribe historical accuracy to any account of either period, the wars 
of Arthur were probably considerably more important than 
those of Agamemnon, Surely the motive of the one— 


To break the heathen and uphold the Christ— 


(sgreater than that of the other—to reclaim to the side of a some- 
what small-souled hero the frail loveliness of Helen. In truth, the 
only reason why an Arthuriad should not be written, worthy to 
rank for ever by the side of the Zlzad, is that we have, unhappily, 
no poet quite equal to Homer. Given that chief requisite, all 
the conditions might easily be fulfilled. Unfortunately, we are 
as unlikely to obtain our postulate, as was Archimedes to get 
his 7o¥ or@ wherefrom to move the world. As to the per- 


sons in the Idylls of the King, they are as splendid a circle 
as any in the history of classical or medizval chivalry, In chi- 
valry at its best, pace the “ Saturday Review,” there was poetry, 
there were heroism and greatness of soul, there was a holy hatred 
of all that is mean and base and wicked, and there was an earnest 
striving after truth and purity and a higher life. And seldom 
has the spirit of true chivalry been more splendidly embodied 
in poetry,than in the-greatest-of the Arthurian Idylls. Arthur, 
“the blameless king,” whom we recognize as “the highest ;” 
Lancelot, in sympathy with whom our hearts beat strongly and 
and fervently ; Geraint ; Percivale ; Galahad ; Guinevere ; Enid ; 
Elaine; these are but a few of the great souls with whom we 
are brought into contact. “Geraint and Enid,” showing “ the 
golden prime” of the glory of the Round Table and rendered 
sweet and ennobling by the beautiful picture of Enid’s womanly 
devotion, {s dear to us for its own sake, and as the earliest of the 
idylls whieh we learned to love almost in our childhood. Enid’s 
speech at the table of the fierce Earl Doorm is {natensely 
pathetic and beautiful, “Lancelot and Elaine,” the story of 
“Arthur's greatest knight,” marred by 
A sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 


Noble and knightly in-him twined aud clung 
Round that one sin; 
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re so splendid in his generous valour, so glorious in his heroic 
umanity, that we cannot fail to love him, any more than could 
the hapless maid of Astolat—the pure, sweet soul, who cast herself 
down before him whom she held to be ‘‘ God’s best and greatest, ” 
This, too, strikes some of the profoundest chords of our nature, 
aud calls forth our deepest sympathy and tenderest pity. The 
quest of the “ Holy Grail,” though not one of the four original 
Idylls, is more worthy a place of honour, thanis Vivian. We 
confess to a horror of this last-named Idyll. It may be a subtle 
analysis of a peculiar phase of life and character; but, to our 
mind, the treatment in no way tends to,elevate the debasing 
nature of the subject. But Zhe Holy Grail is in Tennyson's 
best style, as the following passage will go far to prove := 

And o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then, in a moment, when they blazed again, 

Opening, I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star, 

I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 

No larger, though the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see, 

But wonderful and great as are these three Idylls, each fn its 

distinctive beauty, their light grows pale and dim before the 
marvellous splendour of the star of Guinevere, 


Last love-light and last song of the year’s. 


We know not how sufficiently to express our admiration for 
the sublimity of tragic power, the depth of passionate feeling, 
the unutterable pathos, the divine sorrow and devotion, the un- 
speakable love and human sympathy, which are shadowed forth 
so gloriously in Guinevere. This is the crown of the work; 
and it is worthy of the hand of a master. The majestic and sonorous 
flow of the verse is unsurpassed in modern poetry. Here is the 
description of the object of Arthur in founding the Round Table, 
fulfilled with the true spirit of knighthood, and holding good 
not for one age only but for all time :— 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

T’o reverence the king, as if he were 

Their conscience; and their conscience as their king 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God’s, 
To lead sweet lives of purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
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And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her: for indeed I know 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, . 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


There is no finer piece of verse, we had almost said in the 
whole range of English literature, than this continuation of Arthur's 
favewell to the guilty queen :— 


I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
'l'o see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 





° Allis past, the sin is sinned, and I 

Lo! 1 forgive thee, as eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest, 
s * 


Let no-man dream but that I love thee still, 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ. 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before High God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Not Lancelot, nor another, 


The depth of Guinevere’s misery, the anguish of her repentance, 
and the bitterness of her sorrow, are all contained in her words 
after she has seen Arthur “moving ghostlike to his doom.” 
The closing lines are-all that we can quote ; we should like to re- 
produce the whole-Idyll :-— 

Ah my God, 


What might I not_have made-of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here ? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see tt, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. 
j The last two lines speak volumes. They are among the few 
lines of English verse which Carlyle has deigned to quote in the 
course of his works, Finally, the Passing of Arthur, the 
earliest written of the series, must be mentioned. It is quite a 
fitting companion even for Guinevere; and the speech of 
Arthur gy the barge is a worthy pendant to those which we 
ve cited, 
And yet, after dealing such liberal measure of unqualified 
Praise, it remains for us-to-say that, in our judgment, the Arthur- 


4u epic, as a whole, is not the complete and magnificent poem 
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that it would have been, had every part corresponded to the four 
Idylls we have just considered. There is a certain want of unity 
about {t, induced by the fragmentary nature of its eompositidy 
But there is yet a graver fault, The rest of the Idylls fajj 
far below the standard of the best. Pelleasand Ettare ; Gareth 
and Lynette; The Last Tournament ; both in point of 
interest and in care and beauty of workmanship, are unworthy 
to form part of the same poem with Gutnevere, and mar the 
completeness of the work. Gareth and Lynette, for example, 
is told more finely in Malony’s old book, than in the modern 
version, This isa fatal defect; and will: effectually debar the 
Arthuriad from ranking with the great epics of Greece, Italy, 
and England. 

This brings us to a fiual remark, with which we will conclude 
this paper. It is that, with his great and manifold excellencies, 
Tennyson is by no means an equal and uniform writer. Like Dryden, 
he amazes us by the sublimity of his flight; but he too often 
sinks below the level of less gifted rivals. We fail to appreciate the 
beauties of Oriana, though we have tried hard for the last seven 
years ; to read The Goose, makes us feel inclined to abjure Tennyson 
altogether. We cannot yet forgive, we shall never, we fear, forget 
that climax of absurdity, I stood on a tower in the wet. The Victim 
was little better, and, ‘ O, that ‘ spiteful Letter,’” as a friend of the 
present writer exclaimed after the publication of the three last men- 
tioned pieces ; and, to our mind, not one of the occasional pieces, not 


even The Charge of the Light Brigade, nor the Ode on the Death of 


the Duke of Wellington, rises above the dead-level of respectable 
mediocrity. These are the only remaining points of any importance, 
in which we find anything to blame. We have no intention of 
adding another example to the absurdities of contemporary 
criticism by gathering up our conclusions and forming them into 
dogmatic assertions. If this paper is of service to any true lovers 
of poetry, in assisting them to estimate with sume amount of preci- 
sion the worth of the work of a man, whose name will be remember- 
ed long after we and our readers pass over to the majority, its object 


will be sufficiently attained. 
B,N. ©. 
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Art. VI.—FAMINE TAXATION, 
Independent Section. 


HE necessity of making distinct provision for the expenditure 
which famines throw on the Treasury has been growing 

upon the public mind during the last five years. In 1874, Lord 
Northbrook first publicly formulated an idea which had been 
floating in official correspondence for some time previously, and 
which has more recently revealed itself in a general demand for 
some kind of famine insurance fund. Reviewing the financial 
situation in April 1874, Lord Northbrook found that, although they 
happened at irregular periods, famines occurred with sufficient fre- 
quency to admit of a heavy famine expenditure being treated 
as an inevitable condition of every Viceroyalty. That is no doubt 
arather loose fashion of expressing the fact ; but the fact being 
that a disastrous famine took place in Orissa in 1866, severe 
scarcity in the North-Western Provinces, Rajputana, Ajmere, and 
Mairwarra in 1868-69, and a terrible famine in Behar in 1873-74, 
some latitude may be allowed in the description of their financial 
legacies in the ensuing years. Oue lesson which these calamities 
seemed to teach, was that the best plan of dealing with them 
was perhaps to sum up the total famine expenditure of regular 
periods of, say, ten years; and, after obtaining an average famine 
expenditure for each year, to provide, firstly, for its realisation 
by taxation in each year, and secondly, for its custody or disposal 
until it was actually required for famine purposes. No one 
can require formal proof of the fact that, if a heavy expenditure 
is likely to occur at some uncertain period or periods in every 
ten years, the wisest—course is to lay up for it regularly by small 
instalments from year to year. It is apparently not so clear, to 
iany persons at all events, that, if special funds accumulate in 
a public treasury which is also compelled to borrow money from 
time to time for its regular needs, it might be justifiable to employ 
the special accumulations for general purposes, and to reserve the 
borrowing power for the special demands. It is an obvious re- 
flection, however, that, if this plan possessed no other advan- 
tages, it would possess the advantage of preventing the accretion of 
superfluous interest charges. It is hardly doubtful that, if Lord 
Northbrook had proceeded to realise the prospect which he held out 
before the public, his experience as a financier would have 
tuabled him to familiarise the public mind with the inherent 
innocence of the plan, before it had been prejudiced by association 
with obnoxious forms of taxation. Asa matter of fact, the merits 
of the plan of preventing the accumulation of interest charges 
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are entirely outside of any system of taxation, good or bad. But 
either because events were not ripe for some satisfactory scheme. 
or a scheme was not ripe for events, Lord Northbrook let his 
great opportunity go by, and contented himself with describing 
the general outlines of a financial compromise, in contemplating 
which the public mind should have a chance of familiarising itself 
with the more or less shadowy details of alternative contingencies, 
the choice between which was relegated to future accident. 
Herein Lord Northbrook probably disclosed unaccountable weak. 
ness. It may be as well perhaps to recall here the language which 
issued in his name to the world. “Such being the facts with 
which the Government of India has to deal,” we read at paragraph 
22 of the budget for 1874-75, “it would not be safe to depend 
upon loans for the purpose of meeting future charges on account 
of famines. Although means have been taken and will be taken 
to obviate or mitigate those calamities, some such charges must, 
for a time at least, be looked upon as contingencies to be expected 
to recur with more or less regularity, It is necessary therefore 
that, besides a fair surplus of income over ordinary expenditure, 
such a margin should be provided as shall constitute a reasonable 
provision for meeting occasional expenditure upon famines. If the 
surplus be employed in the reduction of debt, in the construction 
of reproductive public works, or remain in the cash balances, 
the expense caused by future dronghts may fairly be met by 
appropriations from cash balances, or by loan, to the full extent 
of the accumulation of surplus. This condition of things has 
existed in India during the last four years, and the Government 
of India are resolved to use their best endeavours to maintain 
for the future a considerable surplus of income over ordinary 
expenditure, and thus to make provision beforehand for any calls 
which are likely to occur on account of famines.” Now it isa mere 
truism that, if the Government maintains a steady annual 
surplus, famine expenditure may be met out of it. That 1s prac- 
tically what Sir J. Strachey has said in other words four years 
later. But the amusement which Lord Northbrook’s declaration 
occasioned in well-informed circles was nevertheless perfectly 
intelligent in the face of the great facts of Indian finance. 
It is true that all expenditure, whether raised by loan, 0 
taken in taxation, takes place in the first’ place from the cash 
balances, which, apart from all irrelevant refinements, is but 4 
.book-keeper’s name for the contents of the public treasury at any 
time. But for many years past all expenditure in India has been 
systematically divided'into ordinary and extraordinary, 4. ¢, into 
expenditure of money raised by taxation and employed on gooem 
and immediately unremunerative, purposes, and expenditure 0 
money obtained by loan and used on reproductive works. The 
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theory underlying the distinction is, of course, that the returns 
looked for from extraordinary public works are a set-off against 
interest charges, on the lowest computation of those returns ; all 
by which they exceed those charges being so much to the good. 
Inder such a manipulation of credits it isan obvious anomaly to 
treat famine expenditure as expenditure which might be indis- 
criminately met from loans or from money raised by taxes ; for 
although, if carefully analysed, famine expenditure will be found 
practically to divide itself into reproductive and unproductive 
outlay, Lord Northbrook’s declarations give no sign that he in- 
tended so to divide that expenditure, or to debit outlay against 
taxes or loans in the precise rates of their productiveness, Nor, 
although the practical division of famine outlay into the two heads 
mentioned above is undeniable, is the distinction so sharply cut in 
every instance as to admit of the breaking up of large expendi- 
ture into two accounts, and the disposition of nicely-arranged 
items under each. Even the Government is fully prepared for 
Indian famines, and knows exactly what public works to open out 
in any province in which famine may reveal itself. The man must 
be very hopeful who can feel confident that no expenditure 
originally incurred as reproductive will in the final issue be found to 
be unproductive ; and, in any case, there has to be set down on the 
unproductive side all that necessary expenditure in relief opera- 

tions from which no return, susceptible of treatment in figures, 

is probable, and which has sometimes been described as the dead 
weight of Indian famine. To speak therefore of indiscriminately 

drawing upon cash balances for famine needs was to commit an 

error for which no justification seems possible, At the same time 

it must be evident to most persons that Lord Northbrook’s declara- 

tions contained the germs of the schemes which have lately been 

developed by Sir J. Strachey. If it be the fact that the famine 

expenditure of given periods of, say, ten, or any other number of 

years, can be ascertained with tolerable precision, there seems to be 

ho reason why an average famine expenditure should not be for- 

mulated for each year, and realized by taxation, and disposed of 

in the most economical way. 

The points, then, which claim attention, are, first, the best me- 
thod of formulating an annual average of famine expenditure ; 
secondly, the best method of realising the money needed for such 
expenditure ; and thirdly, the best method of disposing of such 
money, 

As to the best method of formulating an annual average of 
imine expenditure, attentive readers of Sir J. Strachey’s financial 
*xposition must have perceived to how great an extent any estimates 
Which may, in the first instance, be formed must partake of a 
‘peculative character. Those who might object to the adoption of 
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such a contracted period as five years as a basis of calculation, mugt 
surely see that, in halving hi8 figures in an arbitrary manner, Sir J 
Strachey effectually disposes of their objection. It might of course 
quite reasonably be contended that, instead of basing his cal. 
culations on the five years extending from 1873-74 to 1876-77 
during which famines have been crowded a little thickly, the 
finance minister might have obtained a truer average by including 
the famine operations of ten or twelve years. Not only, however, 
have famine relief operations in recent years become so searching 
that the expenditure of remote years would furnish an inadequate 
criterion of future expenditure, but in fixing the anaual average of 
famine expenditure at £1,500,000, after trotting out figures which 
seemed to show that the average might be fixed at £3,000,000, 
Sir J. Strachey has put it out of the power of critics to object 
to his estimate on the score of extravagance. One advantage of a 
high estimate is that it admits of future amelioration of burdens, 
But the estimates of the finance minister, as we have seen, 
cannot reasonably be called high. As experience accumulates with 
the treatment of future famiues, it will be seen what proportion, if 
any; of the funds secured for famine purpose can fairly be con- 
sidered superfluous; and the public must lash itself into a strange 
temper before it can regard with serious offence any arrangement 
by which surplus famine funds have been employed in the reduc- 
tion of heavy interest charges. 

In regard to the best method of realising the money needed for 
famine purposes, it may be said that the unanimous approval with 
which the entire Indian press has received the recent financial 
measures has obviated the necessity of any elaborate discussion on 
the subject. It may be useful, however, to trace out the narrow 
limits within which the choice of the Government has on the 
present occasion been restricted. If there was a single point on 
which public opinion wag unanimous, before the finance minister 
disclosed his hand, it was that a renewal of the income-tax was 
impossible. It is unnecessary to dish up afresh the arguments by 
means of which the Indian public has persuaded itself that it 
would have been impolitic in the last degree to have revived that 
unpopular im x :st, 

But it may be useful to bear in mind that condemnation of 
the income-tax carried with it the condemnation of a large variely 
of devices by which other taxes might have been realised. It would 
not do, for instance, while theoretically setting aside an income 
tax, to resort to other taxes which required for their realisation 
arrangements that were equally open to objections. Now, all 
taxation may be loosely divided. into two kinds, direct and indirect, 
or taxes levied from articles of consumption, and taxes taxen 
from persons. If the reader will glance over the interna: I* 
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cources Of India, he will find that, with the exception of salt 
and opium, there is hardly an article of foreign or domestic con- 
sumption, produced in India, on which a duty could at the present 
moment be safely raised. The food produce of India being in 
excess of its demands, a.duty on grain would tend to repress that 
crowing export trade on which so much depends in the future, 
The eritical position. of the opium trade renders it unadvisable that 
any artificial encouragement should be given to the rivalry 
which already threatens to grow formidable. There remains 
the salt-duty. A great deal of cheap indignation, rooted for 
the most part in ignorance, has been flourished of late in connexion 
with the inherent iniquity of a salt-duty ; and Indian journalists 
of experience must be aware that serious objections exist against 
any enhancement of salt-duty which tends to repress. consump- 
tion. But it is: obvious that impressions regarding the prohibi- 
tive character of aduty must be based on facts, and not on exercises. 
of the imagination. For many years the present writer has 
invited attention to the fact that in Bengal, where the salt-duty. 
was highest, there was no evidence to prove such a gradual iu- 
erease in the consumption of salt as ought to result from a 
natural increase in population, and the growth of that popu- 
lation in. prosperity. One inference from the fact might be that 
the salt-duty was prohibitive in Bengal. If this inference was 
reasonable, the obligation to reduce that duty wasclear, But 
it ought to be forgotten by no. one who pretends to treat this 
subject intelligently, that, until the sudden cessation in the in- 
crease Of the salt-duty pointed. to the necessity of reducing it 
in Bengal, the previous growth. in the revenue pointed to an 
increase in consumption which marked off the limits of safe 
taxation. Now, if no one-denies that this.is the case, it is absurd 
to object to the repetition in other provinces of an. experiment 
which has been found safe in Bengal. It-is- conceivable that the 
circumstances of different provinces may be so different as to 
require different standards of taxation ;. but it is obvious that. the 
most trustworthy inspiration on this point must come from 
experience, rather than from the imaginations-.of: excitable critics. 

The recent proposals for the equalization-of the salt-duty. simply 
mean that in Bengal, where the duty has. been suspected of. weigh- 
ing heavily en the people, some relief will be granted.to them, 
while in other provinces, where that duty has not yet been proved 
to weigh heavily on the people, attempt will be made, within the 
sue limitations suggested by the experience of Bengal, to recover 
some of the money which will be remitted. in Bengal. Such a 
Proposal may be sentimental; but it is difficult to understand 
how it can be called unreasonable, A great deal of the flaccid talk 
about the pressure of the salt-duty on the part of Madras and 
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Bomoay overlooks the circumstance that no complaint of such 
pressure has ever been made out on satisfactory evidence, Not 
only so but in every province in which the consumption of salt 
has increased in spite of the duty, that increase has suggested 
freedom from pressure with which, with the experience of Bengal 
before us, it has been perfectly reasonable to experiment, A 
moment’s serious reflection ought to convince every unbiassed mind 
that it cannot be iniquitous. to level away the serious disparities 
which mark the incidence of the salt-duty in various provinces, 
If these disparities are to be removed, how are they to be removed 
except by equalising the duty? And what are the reasons for 
imagining that an equalization, which levelled down all salt-duty 
to the lowest limit anywhere retained at present, would be more 
just than the striking off of a safe mean below the point at which 
the duty has been found heavy in Bengal, and above that at which 
it has not, so far as we know, been found oppressive in Madras or 
Bombay? For one thing, any equalization which sacrificed revenue 
in Bengal, without recouping it in Madras and Bombay, would 
throw upon the Government the task of making good the loss 
by other taxation ; and the onus of proving that there are other 
devices available which would prove less objectionable than that 
which has been proposed, lies on those who, arbitrarily setting 
aside the evidence hitherto obtained in Bengal, would insist on a 
general levelling downward to the lowest rate of duty prevailing 
anywhere in India. The howls which have lately been raised in 
one or two places against the least objectionable features of the 
new Licensing Bill, seem to show that some of the opponents of 
the new financial schemes are not so ready to accept other forms 
of taxation as their indignation against the proposal to equalise 
the salt-duty might have led guileless spectators to suppose; 
nor, if the truth be told, are there many available devices for reach- 
ing the pockets of tax-payers, which have much chance of being 
warmly welcomed. If the reader would honestly bear in mind that 
a certain amount of money has to be raised annually, and that 
some means must be devised for raising it, many objections which 
have been urged against the new license-tax would disappear. 
If the aggregate commerce and trade of India have increased 
during the past ten years, during which prices have also risen +0 
greatly as seriously to inconvenience all persons receiving fixed 
salaries, it is obvious that the increasing wealth of the country 
must have gone almost exclusively to the commercial and trading 
classes, The nonsensical arguments occasionally based on the iact 
of the retirement of some Government officials on large fortunes 
overlook the circumstance that; where such fortunes have D0 
been corruptly made, as they can rarely be, they must have 
been amassed in the course of speculations in industries whic 
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ought to-bear their share of the common taxation imposed on 
commerce and trade. The fact that a military man or civilian has 
accumulated a fortune by speculation in indigo or tea may 
suggest a reason for imposing a tax on indigo and tea cultivation : 
it can hardly furnish réasonable grounds for taxing other military 
men or civilians on fixed salaries who have not speculated in indigo 
or tea. And as it obviously would not answer to pry into the 
private affairs of officials with the object of discovering whether 
they are engaged in commercial speculations, the most reasonable 
course, evidently, is to impose a license-tax on all persons really 
engaged in commercial and trading speculations. The license-tax 
paid in the first instance by the manager of a tea garden or indigo 
plantation is eventually borne by all the shareholders in his con- 
cern, be they officials, priests or soldiers. Another consideration 
of some moment is that a tax on net profits does away witha 
great deal of practical injustice. Even if superficial critics con- 
demn as fanciful the calculation that a large proportion of an 
official’s income represents the interest on the capital sunk in 
his special education, few persons will deny that, in declaring 
their net profits, the commercial and trading classes usually 
exclude all items of regular charge, and declare, in fact, the 
amount of hard cash which is clear profit, and would in most cases 
be banked or laid out afresh in new operations. Now, if 
this be the case, only prejudiced persons can fail to detect 
an important distinction between the merchant’s or tradesman’s 
or banker’s profits from his business, and an official’s salary. The 
latter is an income from which various charges, some of them 
directly connected with the pursuit of a profession, are regularly 
met. The former is pure profit, to be spent at will. In the one 
case, &@ man’s resources for work are lessened, and in some cases, 
in which income and expenditure are closely balanced, serious 
embarrassment might be occasioned by even a small tax: in the 
other, it is at best a question of reducing the amount of savings. 
then again, in view of the enhanced cost of all the necessaries 
of life, and all the ordinary necessaries of work, the increase in 
price is an item which is included in the tradesman’s or merchant's 
calculation of the cost of his transactions, and leaves untouched 
the net profit which he declares: while in the case of the official 
on fixed salary, increased cost of living slowly encroaches on the 
mans income, while his purse is fed by no new supplies, It 
Would show more honesty or more intelligence on the part of those 
who inveigh loudly against a license-tax on net profits, if they 
‘tated plainly whether a net profit of even Rs. 100 a year after 
Payment of all costs, is nota kind of nest-egg which is denied 
‘0a number of humble officers on salaries ranging from Rs. 1,000 
0 Rs. 2,000 a year. For, if it be so, it represents a kind and an 
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amount of wealth which it would be absurd to associate with 
poverty, even if the returns in which such profits were shown 
were assumed to be perfectly correct. The probability of the 
intentional or unintentional inaccuracy of most returns opens 
up a question which we are not prepared to discuss. But  suppos- 
ing that every tax-payer’s returns do not show things in the best 
possible light for himself, the bare fact of a net profit of Rs. 100 
represents, with reference to the prevailing standard of living in 
this country, a degree of wealth which might well bring its 
possessor within the category of tax-payers, But this figure 
represents the lowest limit of profit which it is proposed to allow 
district officers to tax anywhere: the average minimum of 
taxable wealth being fixed somewhere about Rs. 200a year. With 
those wise critics who regard these limits of Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 
as much the same kind of thing as the income of clerks and 
servants on salaries of Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 a year, and who have 
based much fine indignation on this curious hypothesis, serious 
argument is impossible. Other critics might see good reasons 
for contentment in the prospect of a reasonable license-tax. 

But even a reasonable license-tax might be open to serious objec- 
tion if it revived the inquisitorial process of tne old income-tax 
and left the poor at the mercy of corrupt underlings. It seems 
to be one of the special merits of the new scheme that it prac- 
tically disposes of all such objections, The district officer, guided 
by advisers who are rather apt to underestimate than to over- 
estimate the profits of local tradesmen, will assess the profits 
of the persons considered liable under the law ; and each person 
so selected may bring his own evidence to support his own objec- 
tiovs. It may, indeed, be feared that, under provisions so gener- 
ous all but the unmistakably wealthy will escape all taxation ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that the finance minister has 
not designedly worked for any result which is likely to flow 
out of his measures. We have thus a loosely-fixed limit of 
minimum taxable profits, the assessment of which is practically 
abandoned to the tax-payer; and, unless the Government were 
to abolish all taxation, it is difficult to see how easier terms 
could have been obtained for the classes which have benefited 
most by the increasing prosperity of the last ten years. 

It only remains for us to consider, in the third place, the best 
methods of disposing of the money obtained by the new tax; 
and although the measures proposed for the temporary employ- 
ment of the money actually raised seem unexceptionable, the pt 
posals suggested for the final disposal of the famine fund money form 
the only doubtful portions of the new scheme, The expend 
ture of the country, as we have already seen, is of two kins, 
which may be roughly divided into regular and irregular. ow 
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the new famine taxation will at once bring in large sums of 
money, «ud these will continue to flow in regularly. But the 
expenditure on famine is necessarily irregular, recurring at 
broken intervals and in undefined extents ; and the Government 
must either let all the famine fund money lie idle in the treasury, 
until it is required for famine operations, or find some tempo- 
rary employment for it. Now all the while that famines leave 
the country in peace there are going on large public works, 
carried on for the most part with borrowed capital, for which heavy 
interest charges are incurred. Instead of borrowing every year 
for public works, and incurring interest charges, the Government 
has wisely resolved on spending the money obtained in taxation 
on public works, and on reserving its borrowing power for the 
uncertain occasions on which famines occur. The loans raised 
for public works average about £3,000,000, or thereabouts, a 
year. If no famine occurs for three years, the Government will 
only borrow £1,500,000 for public works, and use up also 
for public works the £1,500,000 obtained by famine taxation. 
If a famine breaks out at the end of three years, it is intended to 
borrow £4,500,000 for famine purposes, in place of the 
£1,509,000 which shall have been spent on public works in 
three years out of the famine fund. The net gain will be freedom 
from interest charges on £1,500,000 for three years, on £3,000,000 
for two years, whatever that might come to. So far the course 
of the Government seems clear, 

But the question remains: how will the £1,500,000 now raised 
for famine purposes be ultimately expended. This is a question, to 
discuss which fully would require more room than can now and 
here be devoted to it. We have seen already that the reduction 
of the famine charge from £3,000,000 to £1,500,000 answers any 
objection which may.. be offered to Sir J. Strachey’s estimate on 
the score of extravagance. ‘The same fact suggests an auswer to 
objections which may be made to the character of some of thie 
famine expenditure in Behar in 1873-74. To ensure a proper 
expenditure of funds raised for famine purposes, it seems necessary 
that the internal resources of the country should be more sys- 
tematically studied than they now are, so that, on the outbreak of 
afamine anywhere, the Government will be familiar with the 
local necessities of the threatened populace. In spite of all pre- 
cautions, however, it seems probable that a considerable proportion 
of the expenditure incurred in famine must be simply money 
thrown away in directly unproductive benevolence ; and it is per- 
laps a defect in the schemes so ably and so carefully explained 
lo the public during the past two or three months that some 
distinct assurance has not been included in these explanations, 
to the effect, that the Government will carefully divide the million- 
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and-a-half to be raised for famine purposes into three, or more, 
distinct funds. Even asa matter of accounts, it might be usefy| 
to have this million-and-a-half divided into three funds; one for 
providing relief from which no return 1s expected ; a second for 
paying off interest charges on loans raised for such public works 
as directly tend to prevent famine; a third for prosecuting 
remunerative public works such as would not be taken in hand 
but for the chances of famines. Some remarks on each of these 
funds may perhaps be submitted for the consideration of the 


reader on another occasion. 
W. C. MADGE, 
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Art. VII—ANCIENT HINDU TRIBUNALS. 


N the Hindu Institutes, as in the Homeric poems, one of the 
| chief duties divinely entrusted to a king, is the faithful and 
impartial administration of the laws of his country. Contrary to 
the theory of modern jurists, these laws were not held to be the 
outcome of sovereignty, but were treated as of celestial origin, while 
the ideal king himself was accounted semi-divine. “Since, if the 
world had no king,” says Manu, “it would quake on all sides 
through fear, the ruler of this universe therefore created a king 
for the maintenance of this system, both religious and civil, form- 
ing him of eternal particles drawn from the substance of Indra, 
Pavana, Yama, Surya, of Agni and Varuna, of Chandra and 
Cuvera: and since a king was composed of particles drawn from 
those chief guardian deities, he consequently surpasses all mortals 
in glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor can any 
human creature on earth gaze on him. He is fire and air; he, 
both sun and moon; he, the god of criminal justice; he, the 
genius of wealth ; he, the regent of waters; he, the lord of the 
firmament. A king, even though a child, must not be treated 
lightly, from an idea that he is a mere mortal : no, he is a power- 
ful divinity who appears in a human shape.” This doctrine of 
the origin of sovereignty, is coupled with the theory, that the 
laws which the king ought to administer, are entrusted to him 
by divine commission. The Homeric conception of the kingly 
office, scarcely differs from this early political creed of Manu. 
In the second Book of the Iliad, when Ulysses, at the behest of 
Minerva, warns and remonstrates with the Greeks, he refers to the 
king as one to whom alone Jupiter has entrusted a sceptre, and 
laws that he may govern them :— 

“els KOLpaV Os €aTw, 
eis Baothevs, & eOwke Kpovov rats ayxuNountew 
oxyTtpov T Hoe Oémtatas, iva opiow éuBacirevy ” 

Although the Homeric king appears also in the character of a 
judge, the Iliad portrays him most fitly as a military commander. 
On the other hand, the ideal king of Manu, though a martial chief, 
is more prominently a father to his people, and a wise and humane 
dispenser of justice. 

It is remarkable, however, that the earliest descriptions we 
have of a judicial tribunal, point unmistakeably to the fact, that 
primitive society referred the determination of its disputes, not 
toa single judge or arbitrator, but to large assemblies of judges. 
One of the scenic adornments which the artist-god Hephaiston 
devised for the famous shield of Achilles, is the well known pic- 
ture of a judicial trial which affords a glimpse into a state of 
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society, the very earliest probably which the Iliad depicts, The 
contention is with reference to the payment of a fine or money- 
compensation for a homicide. One party declares he has paid it 
while the other denies the fact, and witnesses are arraigned oy 
both sides. The people raise a clamour, and the heralds silence 
them, while the assembly of elders (yepo»7e) who are the judges 
sit in a circle to decide the cause— mie 


reverend sat 


On polished stones, the elders in a ring, 

Each with a herald’s sceptre in his hands, 

Which holding they arose, and all in turn 

Gave sentence. In the midst, two talents lay 

Of gold, his prize who best should judge the strife. 


This picture of a judicial trial where the dispute is referred to 
the arbitrament of a council of judges, is a fit representation of 
the actual constitution of judicial tribunals among the early 
Greeks and Romans. In the cumbrous and complicated machi- 
nery which seems to have been employed in the administration of 
justice during the infancy of the Athenian government, the 
judicial office was entrusted to assemblies of judges, and never to 
a single judge or arbitrator. The judges were chosen from among 
the people, and the jurisdictions exercised by them were dis- 
tributed among various tribunals, which formed, again, a part 
of the national assemblies, to which belonged the chief functions 
of government. The Centumviral court, probably one of the 
oldest of Roman institutions, was composed of representatives 
chosen from among the various tribes; and at the time of Pliny 
the younger, formed a council of no less than one hundred and 
eighty members. Like the court of Areopagus, its numbers con- 
siderably increased, as tribe after tribe was admitted to a share 
in the conduct of public affairs. It was the same among the 
Hebrews, who represent the highest Semitic development. Whiat- 
ever may be the date of the institution of the Sanhedrim, it 1s 
certain that a supreme court, consisting of seventy judges existed 
among them from the earliest times. Turnjng again to the 
Hindu Aryan race, we find the sage, Narada, laying down the 
rule, that “in every law suit, several persons conversant with 
many sciences, must be appointed to try the cause: a prudent 
man should not trust a single individual however virtuous he may 
be.” In accordance with this rule, the early Hindu courts of justice 
were practically composed of large assemblies of judges. No less 
than five or six various tribunals existed among them, each havi0g 
superior jurisdiction to the other, and terminating with the kings 
court, consisting of a judge and learned assessors of the sacerdota 
caste. The Hindu law books give but a meagre account of the 
ancient tribunals in India, but such information as:we do possess 0" 
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the subjecty is extremely valuable for the purpose of judging of the 
early progress of Hindu Aryan society, The king’s court, or the court 
of the Pradvivaka, consisted of the chief judge, holding a royal 
commission, assisted by a certain number of learned colleagues, 
and differed very little in its constitution from courts of justice 
among advanced communities in modern times. Side by side 
with this supreme court, however, we find inferior tribunals 
of the most rude and primitive character, which probably mark 
distinct stages in the advances made by the community among 
which they sprang up. Three of these are most remarkable, and are 
undoubtedly of the highest antiquity.—(1) The Kula or assemblies 
of kinsmen, (2) The Srenzt or assemblies of fellow artizans, and 
lastly, the Puga or assemblies of fellow-townsmen. Before noticing 
more minutely these curious institutions of the past, I wish to 
draw attention to a special mode of trial prescribed by the Hindu 
law, in cases which are probably among the earliest in the history 
of any community, viz., those relating to boundaries of land. 
Among the cultivating brotherhoods of ancient India, one of 
the chief necessities was the fixing and preserving of landmarks, 
natural or artificial, indicating the boundaries not only of villages 
and arable fields, but of pools, gardens and pasture lands. Manu, 
the great legislator, enjoins various methods by which boundaries 
may be preserved. The owner of a field ought to enclose it “ with 
a hedge of thorny plants over which a camel could not look, and 
let him stop every gap through whieh a dog or a boar could thrust 
his head.” This provision relates to pasture lands the extent of 
which is prescribed by law. ‘On all sides of a village or small 
town,” says Manu, “let a space be left for pasture, in breadth 
either four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick; and 
thrice that space round a city or considerable town, When boun- 
daries are first established, let strong trees be planted on them, 
Vatas, Pippalas, (Ficus vreligiosa) Palasas, (Butea frondosa) 
Salmalis (Bambu heptaphyllium) Salas or Talas, (Shorea robusta 
and a species of palmyra-tree or fan-palm;) or such trees as 
abound in milk; or clustering shrubs, or vénus of different sorts, 
or Sami-trees, and creepers, or Saras and clumps of Subjacas: 
and mounds of earth should be raised on them, so that the land- 
mark may not easily perish : lakes, and wells, pools and streams, 
ought also to be made on the common limits, and temples dedica- 
ted to the gods. The persons concerned, reflecting on the perpetual 
trespasses committed by men here below through ignorance of 
boundaries, should cause other landmarks to be concealed under 
ground: large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, 
potsherds, dried cow-dung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles, and 
sand; and substances of all sorts, which the earth corrodes no 
even in a long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above 
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ground on the common boundary.’ Such being the method of 
fixing boundaries, the law further enjoins, that if a dispute arise 
between two villages or landholders concerning a boundary, the 
king or his judge ought to ascertain the limits, in the month of 
Jyastha, when the landmarks are seen distinctly. Now follows 
a mode of trial, which I have no doubt may be found among the 
early institutions of the West ; and which certainly did exist among 
the Anglo-Saxons, long before the jury system had fully developed 
itself. According to Manu, if an inspection or search for land- 
marks proved insufficient, witnesses were to be examined concern- 
ing these landmarks in the presence of all the townsmen or 
villagers, or of both the contending parties. ‘The evidence of these 
witnesses was to be recorded in writing, and their names were 
also to be preserved in the record of the proceedings. Unlike thie 
case of ordinary witnesses, a curious ceremony accompanied, or 
rather preceded, their examination and verdict. They were required 
to put earth on their heads, to wear chaplets of red flowers, and 
were to be clothed in red mantles. If there were no witnesses found 
who could speak to landmarks, four men were selected, who should 
be “ dwellers on all the four sides of the two contending villages,” 
and who were required to make a decision concerning the beun- 
dary, These judges were installed with the same quaint ceremony, 
highly significant as itis, when we come to consider the true charac- 
ter of their office. Failing these, and in the absence of old men 
who might possess by tradition a knowledge of the disputed 
boundaries, the following persons were examined, wiz., neighbours, 
hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers of roots, catchers of 
snakes, gleaners and other foresters. Now, it is evident that the 
witnesses, crowned with chaplets of red flowers, and robed in red 
mantles, were not ordinary witnesses. They assumed the double 
character of witnesses and judges, for they alone decided the dis- 
pute. Long before the modern juryman became merely a jucge 
of facts, he was required to possess a personal knowledge of the 
facts in dispute, and must have been a competent witness. Cases 
of boundary disputes, occupy a large space in the records of early 
English law, and we have numerous instances there, of an appeal 
being made to the knowledge of the neighbourhood to decide these 
cases, the witnesses being also judges. “In the instances already 
given, of suits respecting lands in the reigns of the early Normat 
kings, we have seen,” says Forsyth (Z'rial by Jury 135), “ that 
the constant practice was to decide the controversy by appealing 
the knowledge of the neighbourhood where the parties resided and 
the lands lay; and frequently a limited number of persons 
were sworn, who represented the vicinage, and who stated on oath 
to whom the property belonged. These were called the probi ¢ 
legales homvines, aud their verdict was conclusive of the questiol 
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in dispute.” “ Although the form of the jury did not then 
exist, the rudiments of that mode of trial may be distinctly traced iu 
the selection from the neighbourhood where the dispute arose, 
of a certain number of persons who, after being duly sworn, 
testified to the truth of the facts within their knowledge.” It 
may not be out of place to adduce oue instance of this form 
of procedure. In the year 1121, Henry I. ordered that a com- 
plaint of the monks of St. Stephen at Caen, against the kings 
tenants of Bridport for unlawfully taking possession of some lands 
of the manor of Bridton, which they claimed in right of their 
abbey, should: be heard before judges and determined by thie 
affirmation of the men of four townships of that neighbourhood. 
On the day appointed, Warine, the sheriff of Dorset and Somerset, 
assembled several ** hundreds,” and the cause was heard before them. 
Sixteen men, consisting of three from Bridport, three from Bridton, 
aud ten from the neighbourhood, took an oath that they would 
affirm the truth in the inquisition ; and their testimony was, that 
the land was of old time appurtenant to Bridton, and‘ought to 
belong to whoever was the owner of that manor. The names of 
these jurors have been preserved. The declarations of witnesses 
in such cases were, by the Hindu law, to be recorded in writing 
together with all their names, and their decision was given in the 
presence of their fellow townsmen. 

I now turn to the various judicial tribunals spoken of by the 
Brahminical law-writers. We have separate courts in regular gra- 
dation, commencing with the king’s court and terminating with the 
assemblies of kinsmen. According to these writers, “places of 
resort” for the determination of disputes, are as follows,* 

(2) The Court of the Sovereign who is assisted by learned 
Brahmins or assessors, It is ambulatory, being held where the 
king abides or sojourns, 

(8) The tribunal of the chief judge (Pradvivaka or Dhar- 
mnadhyaksha} appointed by the sovereign, sitting with three or 
more assessors: not exceeding seven. This is a stationary court, 
being held at an appointed place. 

(y) Inferior judges, appointed by the sovereign’s authority for 
local jurisdiction. From their decision, an appeal lies to the Court of 
the Chief Judge, and thence to the Rajah or King in person. Then 
follows what Colebrooke deuominates “gradations in arbitration.” 
(I) Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons belong- 
ing to various tribes and following different professions, but inhabit- 
lug the same place. 

(2). Companies of. traders. or artizans, conventions of 
Persous belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the practice 
of the same. profession. 








I have here adopted Colebrooke’s summary of these Courts. 
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(3). Meetings of kinsmen or assemblies of relations connected 
by consanguinity. 

These various tribunals, although grouped together by the Hindy 
law-writers, as forming a well organized system for the administra. 
tion of justice, probably had their origin at different stages in the 
progress of the Hindu Aryanrace. They are certainly replete with 
historical interest, and a correct examination of them is still in ar. 
rears. It would be interesting to enquire whether these popular as. 
semblies of kinsmen, fellow-artizans, and townsmen, were not really 
the only early tribunals known in India, and not merely forms of 
arbitration, existing side by side with the more systematic and ad- 
vanced tribunals, with which they are classed by the brahminical law. 
writers. Towards thedetermination of this question scarcely any direct 
help can be expected from the legal literature of the Hindus. There 
is nothing thatcan be regarded as a historical account of these 
curious institutions. It is evident, however, that in describing 
them, the Hindu legislators and exegetists, treat them as being 
alien to the brahminical teachings of theirage. According to them 
the administration of justice cannot be entrusted to any but the 
sacerdotal caste. There is considerable difference of opinion amoug 
commentators, whether the king himself, if of an inferior caste, is 
qualified or competent to inspect judicial proceedings. Strong 
traces of this braliminical prejudice may be found in the pages of 
Manu, where the functions of the judge are spoken of as belonging 
exclusively to the brahminical order. “Of him” says Vyasa 
“who neglects employing regenerate men, and _ inspects foreusic 
affairs with persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters and lis 
wealth and power pass away.” Similar texts may be found scattered 
up and down the pages of almost all the Hindu law-writers. This 
being so, the institutions of trial by kinsmen, by the guild, aud 
by an assembly of townsmen, composed, as these tribunals must have 
been, of men of inferior castes, were doubtless relics of the past 
and antagonistic to the spirit of the Hindu law. ‘The difficulty of 
reconciling the existence of these tribunals with the prevailing bral- 
minical precepts, was felt and appreciated by the later law-writers. 
There is a remarkable discussion in one of the law-tracts on this 
difficult problem, and it is interesting to observe how the knot 1s 
cut by resorting toafiction. It is of sufficient importance to quote at 
length this curious specimen of the casuistry-of Hindu lawyers.— 

“Ts not the trial of causes by townsmen and the rest imposs!- 
ble. How then can one jurisdiction be superior to another? Fort 
it may be asked, have they power to try causes in their own right; 
or by delegation from the king? The one supposition 1s 10 
correct ; for the appointment of a chief judge as assessor al 
representative of the monarch, aud that of the spiritual advisers, 
the ministers of state, and judges as assessors only, is exclusively 
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propounded. Nor is the other supposition right; for those only 
who are empowered to protect the people are invested with 
authority of inspecting judicial affairs: others, then, cannot possess 
that authority in their own right. 

«[t is thought that townsmen and the rest have power to try 
law-suits between merchants and others by the king’s special 
appointment only, because it appears from the texts of Vyasa, 
Vrihaspati and others, that they are appointed assessors in the 
mode before explained. 

“That is wrong. For if such were the case, the power of try- 
ing all causes would belong to the king and the chief judge 
exclusively,.because no others could try suits without reference to 
them: and since it is a maxim that denominations are taken 
from the principal object, the rule that suits determined by 
kinsmen, &c., may be appealed, would be impertinent, for none 
could be determined by them. Townsmen and the rest could 
not themselves try a suit with delegated power, because it is 
forbidden to delegate judicial authority to Sudras; now the 
townsmen and the rest mostly belong to the servile class, and even 
to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in the inverse order of the 
classes. 

“To all this the answer is, admitting that townsmen and the 
rest could not themselves try suits, still, in law-suits between 
merchants and the like, the charge is brought by persons of that 
description, and the king and the judge rely on such persons 
in deciding the cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, 
the denomination may be fitly assumed from what is done by 
them for the purpose of regulating the appeal, when a lawsuit 
is recommenced, under a notion that it was ill decided, their 
consecutive authority-is- propounded by the text: else the 
precept would be irrelevant : 

“ But, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom 
delegation of judicial authority is forbidden, are regenerated as to 
the cognizance of suits between fellow-townsmen and the rest; 
fora person to whom judicial power may be delegated, is not 
restricted by the texts of Vydsa and others to the cognizance of 
certain particular charges. Their power of themselves trying 
causes, like the chief judge, may therefore be affirmed. Con- 
sequently there is nothing impertinent. Moreover, Vrihaspati 
supports this very doctrine.” * 

It is highly probable, therefore, that the trials by kinsmen, by 
the guild, and by fellow-townsmen, were institutions of the highest 
antiquity, and the question may be asked whether, they do not 
indicate a gradual developement of Hindu Aryan. society, from 
the original family group of husbandmen. The prerogative of 
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kinsmen to adjudicate upon the rights of parties, is evidently an 
expansion of the original Patria Potestas (or power of the father) 
which in the primitive patriarchal family, was-used with despotic 
sway over its members. I think it may be said, that wherever 
this power is wholly relaxed, the right of trial by kinsmen does 
not exist, and on the contrary the exclusion of kinsmen from the 
judicial office is jealously insisted on. Among the Ossetes, 
Caucasian tribe of Christians of the Greek Church, described 
by Baron Von Haxthausen, the most primitive laws and customs 
are retained, bearing a strong resemblance to the early Germanic 
institutions. Here, though the rude law of blood-revenge is stij| 
preserved, the power of the father is considerably relaxed. Courts 
of arbitration exist among these people, where each of the con- 
tending parties chooses three heads of families, not related either 
to the accused or the accuser, and these six elect a seventh as a 
foreman. The Court first requires a solemn declaration from 
both parties that they will submit to its decision, and demands 
three sureties on each side. A post is then firmly fixed in the 
ground as a symbolical sign that the disputants must abide by their 
agreement, a curse being invoked upon all who object to fulfil 
it. Turning to the early Scandinavian and Teutonic tribunals, 
we find that traces exist of the right of kinsmen to act as judges 
in the determination of disputes. The K6ns-Neevinger, or kindred 
jurors of Denmark, is a very ancient institution ; but its functions 
were limited to the settlement of family questions. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons the right of kinsmen to determine disputes is apparent 
in the curious system of compurgation, which was carried out on the 
admitted sanctity and value of an oath. Ifa man were accused of 
an offence and denied it, he was entitled to select a certain 
number of persons from among his kinsmen and neighbours, who 
pledged their belief on oath that the accused had not sworn falsely 
in denying the charge brought against him. This was the wnge- 
corene-ath or the “ unchosen oath,” because the compurgators were 
not chosen or nominated by the opposite party. It soon became 
apparent, that the accused could easily obtain any number of kins- 
men and neighbours who were prepared to support his plea 
Hence the cyre-ath or ‘‘ chosen oath” was resorted to, which consist- 
ed of the nomination by the accuser himself, of a certain number of 
the kinsmen or fellow-guildsmen of the accused, from which number 
he was compelled to select his compurgators. I think it may 
be said, that in India, the ancient mode of trial by kinsmen, had 
its origin in the fact, that the primitive village community was N0- 
thing more or less than a group of blood relations, Elpbinstoné 
notices the tradition at the present day, that the village landholders 
are all descended from one or more individuals, who settled the 
village ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons who 
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have derived their rights by purchase or otherwise from members 
of the original stock, The supposition is confirmed by the fact, 
(writes Elphinstone,) that, to this day, there are only single families 
of Jandholders in small villages and not many in large ones; but 
each one has branched out into so many members, that it is 
not uncommon for the whole agricultural labour to be done by 
the landholders, without the aid either of tenants or of labourers, 
The institution of the trial by kinsmen, is to some extent a proof 
that this tradition has a foundation in fact, and that the original 
village community was simply a collection of blood relations. 
The term “‘ families”, as used in connection with the early Hindu 
tribunals, imports, according to some writers, “such as are related 
to the plaintiff or defendant within the degree of sagotra,” and the 
“meetings of kindred” are taken to mean “ meetings of relations 
connected by consanguinity.” It is important to notice, however, 
that while some of the Hindu law writers describe the kula or 
meeting of families or kinsmen, as a tribunal composed of judges 
related by consanguinity to the litigating parties, others speak of 
these families as “ societies of husbandmen,” between whom and 
the class of artizans, a broad and distinct line is drawn. Such 
a difference in language is significant ; and though there is nothing 
to explain it in the pages of the Hindu jurisconsult, it may 
fairly be taken to indicate an important change in the organiza- 
tion of the early village community in India, Actual blood rela- 
tionship was evidently the tie which kept the brotherhood of 
cultivators together. The meeting of kinsmen was essentially a 
meeting of the society of husbandmen, and all disputes were settled 
by the family. From various causes this unity of the village 
organization was gradually broken up. One of the chief causes 
of this, was probably the intreduction-of strangers into the village 
group ; so that what was originally a brotherhood of cultivators, 
bound together by actual ties of blood, became afterwards a collection 
of families bound together by the soil which they jointly cultivated, 
The existing village communities in the Last, invariably 
contain a large class of cultivators, who are looked upon 
as strangers, and the name Oopree in Southern India, rigorously 
marks a distinction between the original cultivator, and those who, 
ftom privation, or other pressing necessity, have sought and been 
permitted a share in the village lands. When this change took 
place, it is evident the meeting of kinsmen could no longer 

the society of husbandmen. The right of the family to try 
fauses was, however, still retained, but the tribunal became an 
assembly of those who were immediately related by consanguinity 
to the litigating parties. The term ‘family’ no longer implied 
the society of husbandmen, but was restricted to those who 
‘ood in the relation of actual kinship to the disputants. 
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The trial by fellow-artizans or guildsmen, and by fellow-towns.- 
men marks a further development of Hindu Aryam society, The 
village community was oo longer the exclusively cultivating group 
that it had been. Tradersand artizans formed a large element in 
the society that had now grown to be a collection of villages round 
the original parent homesteads. In the North-Western Provinces 
of India, the term bhyachara, or brotherhood, is applied to a 
collection of villages clustering round tlie central village of which 
they are the offshoots. They are brought into existence as the 
family spreads, and as the founders of separate stocks arise. They 
indicate in fact the various branches out of the genealogical tree, 
Each sub-division may possess its own special commonalities, ag 
well as its share in the general commonalities. In its internal 
constitution it may be a miniature portrait of the whole, It may 
have its own lands, its own revenue responsibilities, its own head- 
man, co-partners and cultivators ; its own accounts, its own group 
of homesteads and cottages, its own waste, gardens, reservoirs and 
timber. Still its members will not sever the link that binds them to 
the whole. They still cling to the parent stock of which they are 
the offshoots. They still maintain an interest in the chief central 
village where perhaps, in rougher times, the whole community 
resided under the protection of their rustic fort, but from which 
those portions of the clan whose fields were situated at a distance 
emigrated, in more peaceful times, to build them new homesteads 
nearer to the scenes of theiragricultural industry. They still, perhaps, 
claim their share in certain perquisites, such as the proceeds of the 
shares held in the central village, and they still bear their share of 
the local and incidental expenses. ‘The cultivating family is now 
surrounded by a large class of artizans and traders, If the 
decision of the kindred proved unsatisfactory, the litigating parties 


‘had recourse to the decision of fellow-artizans and traders, and if 


justice was not obtained before this tribunal, the cause was tried 


by fellow-townsmen. Now this latter form of trial was essentially 


a trial by neighbours, and resembled, to a great extent, the Teutonic 

pular tribunals, which exerted a great influence in the early 
history of the Anglo-Saxons. The folemote, or meeting of the 
people, is described as an assembly of the inhabitants of the county, 
who from necessity formed a kind of natural tribunal composed 
of neighbours, who by mutual arbitration settled disputes among 
themselves, rather by discussion or acclamation, than with any 
formas of regular justice or the rules of a legal tribunal. Specimens 
of such institutions may be found in the ancient tribunals of 
Scandinavia and in the old German Courts. At the present day 
the Council of “ White-heads” (or village elders) in a Russia® 
villagé community, is perhaps the nearest approach, in the Wes 
te the Kactern popular tribuaal deseribed by Manu as an assembl 
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of townsmen. -A kindred institution, viz, the village panchaye? | 
of Iudia, is composed either of relations, or of fellow-caste-men, or 
of neighbours. The gradual expansion of tke circle, including 
at first the kinsmen’ only, then the fellow-guildsmen, and then 
the neighbours, has at last become so wide, that instances may now 
be found of a Hindu panchayet including among its members 
a Mahomedan, who had no other right to be there, than that 
he was a neighbour. Haxthausen’s interesting picture of a Council 
of “* White-heads” is to some extent illustrative of the village 
punchayet in India :—‘ The villagers were all assembled; and, 
as there was some business to transact, Herr Von Hahn, in order 
to show me how a Russian communal meeting is conducted, held 
one on the spot. All the men placed themselves in a circle 
around us on the road; the Golova (head of the Volost, or 
several united communes), the Starosta of the village, and the 
“ White-heads” joined us, and a lively discussion commenced. It 
was, however, carried on in. Russian, and I did not understand a 
word, but the sulject was. explained to me. It related to some 
general affairs of the commune, and minor disputes between 
different members of it, which, after a brief consultation among 
the “ White-heads”, were decided by the Golova, with the concur- 
rence of the President of Domains. Everything took place with 
the greatest order, and only the Golova, the Starosta, and the 
“White-heads” spoke. Among the younger men who stood 
around them, profound silence and attention reigned ; the others, 
however, spoke with. vivacity, and. seemed. to express. themselves 
clearly anc connectedly—at least none appeared at a loss for 
words, No one screamed or blustered, or interrupted the other ; 
the greatest politeness appeared on all sides. Their behaviour 
towards the President of—Domains spoke favorably for both 
parties ; the people were confiding, friendly, and accommodating,. 
but byno means slavish or degradingly obsequious toward him. 
One man begged of him with tears and entreaties the liberay 
tion of his son from the army. The President was obliged 
upon legal grounds to refuse, but consoled the poor father kindly 
and affectionately. * 

_ The system of appeals was. well understood by. the Hindu. 
jutisconsults from the earliest times. An appeal lay from the 
decision of kinsmen to a meeting of fellow artizans, and. companies 
of artizans, co-inhabitants and courts of justice, writes Vrihaspati, 
are declared to be judicatories to which he against whom judg- 
ment is given, may successively resort. A cause which has not 
been thoroughly investigated_by the kinsmen, must be tried by 
Persons of the same profession witli the parties ; one which has not 
been well adjudged by fellow ‘artizans, should be revised by the 
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* Haxthansen’s “ Russian Empire.” Vol. 1, 96-97. 
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townsmen; and what exceeds the compass of their understanding 
must be heard by appointed judges. The chief judge, writes 
Colebrooke, assists the prince when present, or presides in court 
when he is absent. The proper title of this high officer ig 
pradvivaka, which signifies interrogator and discriminative 
pronouncer, and another designation is Dharmadhyaksha 
superintendent of justice. It occurs in the rubric and colophon 
of divers treatises on Jaw, as the author's official designation, 
especially in the Helayudha, The pradvivaka must be a learned 
Brahinin, and according to Katyayana, perfectly conversant with 
sacred literature, patient, sprung from a good family, impartial 
deliberate, firm, awed by the dread of another world; virtuous 
diligent and placid, When the king tries causes in person, this 
officer is his colleague in the administration of justice; but when 
he is unable to inspect judicial affairs himself by reason of otber 
urgent business, or through want of health and ease, the chief 
judge is his representative. The king’s court ought to be on the 
eastern side of his palace with an eastern aspect, furnished with 
a throne, decorated with wreaths, perfumed with sacred resins, 
supplied with corn, embellished with gems, adorned with statues 
aud pictures, and with images of deities and accommodated likewise 
with five and water. The king must enter this hall ¢ deceutly 
splendid,’ having risen in the last watch of the night, his body 
being pure and his mind attentive. Like the Areopagites who 
were forbidden to write a comedy, and whose gravity became a 
proverb among the Greeks, the Hindu king, as judge, was bound 
by law to preserve the dignity of his office. He was assisted by 
ministers of state, by assessors, and by his domestic priest, while 
the inferior cfficers of his Court were the accountant, the scribe, 
the keeper. of claims and enforcer of judgments, the moderator, 
and the messenger. The assessors were not to exceed seven nor 
to be less than three in number. This rule, however, does not 
seem to have been strictly adhered to. In the interesting and 
only picture we have of’ an ancient Hindu trial, there appears 
to be only one assessor. ‘he picture is to be found in the old 
Sanscrit play called the Mric-chakatika, or the “ Clay-Cart,” where 
the judge is assisted by the provost or head of the merchants 
and by a recorder or scribe who writes down all the charges and 
aud the evidence. The duty of the Court is confined to the 
investigation of facts. It is supposed to ascertain whether the 
party is guilty or not guilty, and then to report the proceedings to 
the raja, who alone pronounces sentence. The charge in the play 
is that of murder, and the judge is inclined to assert the authority 
and independence of his Court, but he is unwilling to offend the 
prince, who is supposed to exercise indirectly a paramount influerce 
over the raja, It appears also that he is inclined to fuyour 
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Charudatta, the Brahmin hero of the play, partly perhaps from 
caste sympathies, and partly because the character of the prince 
is known to be despicable, whilst that of the brahmin hero stands 
high in public estimation.* 

The audience in a Hindu Court of Justice took an active part 
in the proceedings, and the practice, in another form, seems as old 
as the days of Homer. The sage Narada declares that, whether 
appointed or not appointed, one who is skilled in jurisprudence 
has a right to speak: for he who lives in strict observance of the 
law, delivers a speech which the gods approve. A learned com- 
mentator on Manu says: ‘ Either the Court should not be entered ; 
either the duty of inspecting lawsuits should not be accepted ; or 
if it be accepted, the truth should be spoken. When the judges 
are deciding unjustly, the wise do not approve of the silenco of 
one, even who has approached the Court of his own accord, not 
leing regularly appointed.’ In other respects the Court of the 
Pradvivaka differed very little from modern tribunals, but it was 
still a popular assembly when the audience were permitted to 
participate in its deliberations. In the Homeric scene of a 
judicial trial, depicted on the shield of Achilles, the audience raise 
a clamour and are found cheering the one or the other of the 
litigating parties. ‘The total exclusion of applause in judicial 
cases, writes Mr. Gladstone, belongs to a state of miud and manners 
different from that.of the Heroic age. But the exclusion of all 
applause by mere strangers to the business, rests upon a truth 
common to every age, viz., that such applause constitutes a share 
in the business and contributes to the decision. * * * The 
regular use of such a power is a formidable invasion of legislative 
or judicial freedom : the allowed possession of the privilege amounts 
to participation in the office of the statesman or the judge, and 
demonstrates the substantive position of the Aas or people, in 
the assemblies of the Heroic age.’ + Two golden talents lay before 
the judges in the ancient Greek trial, which were to be given to 
the judge who pronounced the fairest judgment; and Mr. 
Gladstone very clearly shows, that the fee was awarded in no other 
way, than by the general acclamation of the people. In the 
ancient Hindu Courts the audience did not participate in the 
proceedings by applause or acclamation, but by sharing in the 
deliberations of the judges. 

H, R. FINK. 


. Interesting as the whole drama is, Mr. Wheeler's “ History of India» 
I have only given, inthe words of Hindu, Bhudist and Brahminical,” and 
Ar. Talboys Wheeler, such of the also in Professor Monier Williams’ 
acts as relate to the constitution of the “*Zadian Wisdom.” 
Court of Justice which it incidently + Homer aud the Homeric Age. 
Punts. An interesting account and III. 127, 
Cruicism of the play, may be found in 
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Art. VIIL—MARINE SURVEYS IN INDIA, 


-_* the very dawn of history we find evidence of the exis- 
tence of an active maritime intercourse between India 
and the countries to the west of her. The productions of India 
are among the imports by caravan into Egypt mentioned in 
Genesis (Chap. xxxvii), and there is every probability that these 
imports were made by way of the Red Sea. Long before the 


‘period here referred to, the Egyptian Queen Hasheps, sister of 


the second Thothmes, had despatched a fleet down the Red 
Sea, which had returned from Taneter and Punt, laden with 
‘‘ gums, scents, incense trees, ebony, ivory, gold, emeralds, stibium, 
cynocephali aud baboons, panther skins, horns, and work people ;” 
while the Ptolemies established a regular communication be- 
tween the Red Sea and India. Regarding these and other 
voyages of antiquity in Indian waters, however, it is enough for 
our present purpose to note that they have been regularly con- 
tinued to our own times. - The Pheenicians, the Arabians, and the 
Egyptians have been long displaced by other nations; but the 
stream of commerce by sea has been uuinterrupted. These early 
trading yoyages, conducted by careful, observent men, must have 
led to a local knowledge of the seas traversed ; but unfortunately 
very few records of the efforts of these Hydrographieal pioneers 
have been handed down to us. 

To ‘come to more modern times, we find that, about the year 
1600, two expeditions, under the command of Lancaster and 
Middleton, left Torbay for the East Indies, and although they 
visited only the Eastern Islands for trading purposes, their notes, 
as recorded in their journals, were exceedingly valuable. In 1607 
Captain Keeling landed in Surat, and, for ‘the next 20 years, 
voyages were undertaken by the East India Company. Tue 
Observations of these bold and talented seamen bore good fruit 
in the shape of “ plotts” (charts,) and sailing directions which were 
condensed into ‘“* Rules for our East India Navigations,’ by Mr. 
John Davis, of Limehouse, who had made five voyages himself.* 

Captain T. B. Jervis, of the East India Company’s Engineers, wr'- 
ting in 1837 on the Surveys in India, says: “The earliest records of 
the India House bear abundant testimony to the fact of the constant 
and lively interest taken by the Directors in the improvement 
the charts and navigation of the Indian seas.” Repeated instruc- 
tions were sent out year after year to the Local Governments, 
cause individual talent to be put in requisition by every specté 
of encouragement, and log-books,and astronomical and written obser- 
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* Harris’ Voyages I, chap. xliii, p. 224, 
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yations to be- procured and sent home. Yet,in spite of this encourage- 
ment, very little of what. was accomplished has come down to us, 
or been published iu any accessible, simple, or connected form, 
and until late in the 18th century little appears to be kuown of 
Marine Surveys in India, Indeed, it was not until the days of 
Rennell and Dalrymple. that veai. encouragement began to be 
bestowed upon the subject, and its great importance appreciated.* 
Captain John Ritchie, who surveyed the coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal. was Hydrographical Surveyor to the East India Company, 
from 1770 to 1785. + ‘The first surveying expedition,—consisting 
of the fou, a.schooner of some 100 tons; the Dolphin, a ketch ; 
and a native pattamar,—was-fitted out in 1772, under the command 
of Lieutenant Robinson ; and the coasts of Sind, Kattywar, Mekran, 
aud parts of Persia and Arabia, were examined, Lieutenant Low, 
in his admirable History of the Indian Navy, says; “ One 
of the earliest of the famous.race of Indian Marine Surveyors was 
Lieutenant John McCluer.” This officer, although self-taught, 
turned out a mass of really good work, which was only superseded 
by the later. examinations of the Indian Navy Officers. His sur- 
veys in the Persian Gulf, which he first began in 1785, were most 
ereditable, aud those on the West Coast of India,on which he was 
employed for some years, were considered by Captain Jervis, then 
holding the post of Surveyor-General of India, ag ‘* valuable 
maritime surveys,” worked out with extraordinary exactness. 
This officer (McCluer) also surveyed the Pelew Islands and the 
New Guinea Coast. He was eventually drowned, hissmall craft 
having foundered in the Bay of Bengal, whilst on a passage from 
Bencoolen to Calcutta. + 

Lieutenant Archibald Blair was engaged between the years 
1777 and 1795 in examining—parts- of the Andaman Islands,§ 
aud in making a survey of the Kattywar Coast. About the same 
time Captain Michael Topping was employed in the Bay of 
Bengal, aud his services led to his appointment as Chief Surveyor 
at Madias in 1794. 

ln 1798 Lieutenant John Hayes was placed in command of 
asurveying expedition to Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). He 
surveyed the island, as also portions of New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, Gillolo, Batchiau, Timor and Java, but, “ unhappily, the 
result of these complete and protracted surveys, extending over 
a period of between two and three years, was nil, for the ship 
taking home Lieutenant Hayes’ MS. charts and memoirs was 
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* Markbam’s Memoirs, p. 4. p. 187 et seg. 
t Ibid. _ ..§ See selections from the Records 
{ An interesting account of of the Government of India, (Home 
McCluer’s services is given in Low's No, 24). 
“History of the Indian Navy,” vol. 1 
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captured by a French man-of-war and taken to Paris, Tho 
loss of so much and such lengthened labour and_priva. 
tions was always a source of poignant regret to Lieutenant 
Hayes. ” 

A pleasant instance of true and disinterested friendship jg 
told in convection with this survey of Lieutenant Hayes, His 
absence from Bombay was so protracted that, in default of all 
reports from, or concerning him, the Government came to the 
conclusion that he and his ships had perished, and at length 
ceased to pay to his wife, the late Lady Hayes, the remittances 
authorised by her husband, thereby reducing her to great distress, 
But there was a true friend in Bombay, who, confident that the 
gallant officer would some day turn up, personally took to the 
sorrowing lady the monthly remittances as they hecame due, 
Mr. F lived to see his conviction verified, for one day the 
gallant Hayes sailed into Bombay, and the Government and 
his friends regarded him almost as one who had risen from the 
dead. We need scarcely say that his first act was to repay the 
goo" Samaritan who had supported and. befriended his wife 

uring the long period of her supposed widowhood. * 

In the early part of the present century the Red Sea was partly 
surveyed, an interesting account of which operation will be found 
in Lord Valentia’s travels. + 

Hydrography was now deemed of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the appointment of a Marine Surveyor-General, and, in 1809, 
the Court of Directors established a Marine Survey Department in 
Bengal, and Captain Wales was appointed the first Surveyor- 
General ; + but he occupied the post for a few months only, 
as he died the following year and was succeeded by Captain 
Court, who filled the office for some 10 or 12 years with consider- 
able success. During this period Captain Daniel Ross was en- 
gaged in surveying the coast of China, and two vessels were 
employed in the Bay of Bengal. While Captain Court 
was Marine Surveyor-General at Calcutta, the name of James 
Horsburgh became indissolubly connected with the Marine Sw- 
veys of India. “ Beginning life as a cabin-boy, this bold and 
diligent Scotch sailor soon rose to the command of a vessel in 
the Eastern seas, and his innate love of surveying had excellent 
opportunities for development. After many years he return 
to England, and the publication of his charts at once placed 
him in the first rank of Hydrographers.” § He was appointed 
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* Low’s “History of the Indian Viscount Valentia. 3 vols, (London 1809) 
Navy,” vol. 1, p. 201. t Low’s “History of the Indiao 
tT * Voyages and travelsto India, Navy,” vol. 1. p. 396. 
Ceylon, the Red Sea,’ &c. by George, § Markham’s Mewe‘rs, p. 8. 
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Hydrographer to the Hast India Company in 1810, in succession 
to Mr. Dalrymple, * and until the time of his death in 1836, all 
charts passed through his hands for scrutiny. 

Horsburgh’s famous Hast India Directory was first published in 
1808, and, between this date and the year 1873, four editions were 
issued. A revised edition has besn undertaken by Captain A, 
Dundas Taylor, who has produced the first, and is now engaged on 
the second, part of this valuable Hydrographic guide. 

Lieutenant Dominicetti, who was employed fon a survey of the 
coasts of the Southern Concan, wrote a valuable report, dated the 
9th June 1819, an extract from which, relating to the Ports of 
Viziadroog and Zyghur, was published by order of the Governor 
in Council. At this time, Lieut. Robert Moresby was engaged on 
asurvey of the Madagascar archipelago, which was published by 
the Court of Directors in 1822.+ 

Captain Daniel Ross, “the Father of the Indian Surveys, ” suc- 
ceeded Captain Court in 1823. Markham truly says, “ be was the 
frst who introduced a really scientific method;” and, certainly, the 
work he turned out was of a very superior description, and far in 
advance of that of any who had preceded him. Surveys were, at this 
time, being conducted in the Mergui archipelago and on the Arra- 
canand Martaban Coasts, but, in 1828, Lord William Bentinck 
ordered the surveying establishment to be broken up, { Desultory 
operations were, however, carried on until the year 1833, when 
Captain Ross resigned his appointment, and was succeeded by 
his able assistant, Captain Lloyd. § Between the years 1820 








* Mr. Alexander Dalrymple was 
the first Hydrographer to the East 
India. Company. His appointment 
dates 8th April 1779, and in 1795 
he was made Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, by whom he was treated 
very badly and eventually dismissed 
in 1808. 
t Low’s History of the Indian 
Navy, vol. I. p. 402. 
~ Markham’s Memoirs, p. 9. 
$ Captain Lloyd died November 
19th 1877, aged 79. An old surveyor 
and brother-officer in writing of his 
list days says:—“ I had seen him as 
lately as November 5th, and then he 
d quite recovered his memory, arti- 
culation, clear sight, &c., and, as we 


cut with his poor, helpless, fingers— 
deformed and twisted by rheumatic 
g0ut—various circumstances connected 
vith his former work, and seemed to 
‘ain as vivid a recollection of all he 











‘pread charts before him, he pointed © 


had surveyed, down as far as Mergui, 
as if he had only just come on shore. 
It is curious, however, he had never 
kept_a-single copy of any of his charts, 

**On the morning of the 20th No- 
vember, I received a note to tell 
me he had died the previous day 
and on Saturday, the 25th, I was 
one of the seven persons who stood at 
the grave in Highgate cemetery; and 
there the good old veteran rests, with 
scarcely room for a headstone to indi- 
cate the spot, so closely packed are 
all the spaces. I think we might in- 
scribe to his memory ‘ Sans peur et 
sans reproche.’ His works will be his 
only memorial—they are surely the 
best. 

“It appeared as if a connectin 
link between the past and present had 
been severed. Captain Taylor, with 
the grand means at his disposal, will 
accomplish, no doubt, an amount of 
work, which for rigid accaracy will 
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and 1830 the Persian Gulf * and Mekhran Coasts wot, 
surveyed ; fourteen charts were issued, and sailing directions, + 
by Captain Brucks, who commanded the survey, were 
published, | 

From 1828 to 1832 Lieutenants Cogan and Peters sutveyed the 
Bombay Coast between Bombay and the Bancoot river, as also the 
Harbour itself. 

In 1832, when the Bombay Marine was converted into the Tndian 
Navy, the first Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Malcolm, inaugu- 
rated an admirable system of surveying, and the first important 
act of his administration was the formation of the Red Sea 
Survey.f 

This was conducted by those able surveyors, Moresby, Elwon, 
Carless, and others. It was an elaborate, careful examination, and 
occupied but four years and seven months, from its commencement 
in 1830 to its completion in 1834. The survey of the Maldive 
Islands followed, and a magnificent piece of work it was, The origi- 
nal drawing was executed in such a perfect manner by Lieut, 
Felix Jones that it was ordered home for the Queen’s inspection.§ 
Upon the completion of the Maldive Survey, Captain Moresby ex- 
amined the Chagos archipelago, with other groups, and returned to 
Bombay in 1838, 

Towards the latter end of 1833, Commander Haines was 
ordered to survey the island of Socotra. The triangulation work 
was commenced on the 10th January 1834, and was continued 
without intermission until the middle of March. Low says: “So 
accurate was the Survey that, on the whole measurement of the 
circumference, 1974 miles, he was only 186. yards out.’ Lieutenant 
Wellstead, the Assistant Surveyor, and Mr. Cruttenden, a midship- 
man, made an expedition into the interior of the island resulting 
in a most interesting memoir. || 

About this time much valuable work was turned out in Southern 
India. Captains Powell, Ethersey, and Franklin had made a careful 


















throw Captain Lloyd’s into the shade, 
just as Fitzroy’s has superseded 
much of Captain Cook’s _ pioneering 
labours, but we must not forget that 
Captain Lloyd had to make neari 

all his bases, but now the G, T. g 
has saved future surveyors an enor- 
mous amount of work, and afforded 
them infinitely more aveurate data than 
any the old Marine Surveyors ever, 
hoped for.” 

* See Kempthorne’s notes, R. G. 
S. Journal, vol. V. p. 2638, and White- 
lock’s descriptive sketch, R. G. S. 
Journal, vol. VIII. p. 170, 


t See Bombay Selections, No. 24 
pp. 527-634. 

t Markham’s Memoirs. p. 13. 

§ An interesting account of what 
was known of the Maldive Islands be- 
fore Moresby’s Survey is given in the 
R. G. S, Journal, vol. if p. 74. See 
also Captain W. F. Owen’s paper on 
the same subject, ibid., p.81. Moresby s 
remarks on the Maldives will be found 
in R. G. S. Journal, vol. V. (1835). 

| “ Memoir of the Island of 
Socotra, by Lieut. T.. R. Wellstead 
a # G. S. Journal for 1839. 
vol, V. 
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survey Of Palk’s Strait, Paumben Pass,* the West Coast of Ceylon, 
Tuticorin, &c. The two first-named officers were recalled in 1838, 
and Captain Franklin continued the work, alone, up to the 
year 1845, his surveys being executed in a small yg 2 craft 
of 60 tons. ‘The South Coast of Arabia, under Captain Haines, 
aud the African Coast, about Guardafui, under Lieut. Carless, 
were also completed in 1837; and interesting memoirs of both 
surveys have been published. + 

While Moresby went to the Maldives, and Haines to Arabia, 
Lieuts, Whitelock and Ethersey were examining the Kattywar 
Coast, the Gulf of Cambay, and the North Concan Coast from 
St. John’s to Bassein., ¢ 

In the year 1835 commenced the important work in the River 
Indus, and, in 1837-8, Lieut. Carless examined the whole coast, 
from the eastern mouth of the Indus to Soonmeanee. The Indus 
mouths were again examined in 1846 by Selby, Taylor, and others, 
wieh most valuable charts, shewing the results of their observa- 
tions, were executed, but, for some unknown reason, they have 

never seen the light. 

Between the years 1839 and 1844 surveying operations were 
almost entirely suspended. ‘Even when, after the latter date, a 
few surveys were sanctioned, they were confined to the narrowest 
limits, the officers were miserably found both as regards vessels 
aud instruments, their allowances were cut down, and the acquisi- 
tion of all knowledge, beyond bearings and soundings, was ie 
discountenanced.” § When, however, they were again permitted, 
the examinations of portions of the Arabian Coast and the Is- 
lands west of Socotra were carried out, and, in 1849, when Captain 
Lushington succeeded Sir Robert Oliver, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Navy, the Surveying service was once more brought 
to the front, and great efforts were made to restore it to its former 
ellicient state, and to put fresh vigour into the work. || 

The West Coast of India received special attention, for Mon- 

, nou, Selby, Taylor, Whish, Stiffe and others were engaged 
| continuously from 1844 to 1850, performing some elaborate work, 
chief of which may be noticed the survey of the Gulf of Cutch, 





, by Lieut. A. Dundas Taylor (now the Superintendent of Marine 
Surveys in India.) 
2 enone = M 
e *Paumben Pass and itsapproaches XV. p. 104. Captain Haines’ Report 
a ave been re-surveyed this season was accompanied by beautifully 
s (1877-78) by Mr. Morris Chapman, executed charts and plans. 
d te L. N., and Lieut, W. H.-Coombs, Lieut. Carless’ Memoir will be found 
: N., under the orders of the in R. G. S. Journal, XV1. p. 169. 
of to oeeintendent of Marine Surveys Markham’s Memoirs p. 18. | 
1 © Government of India. Lbid, I 


r’ For Captain Haines’ Memoir see ) bid p. 21, 
-G@. S. Journal, IX. p. 125, and 
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This officer did his work in a little native pattimar, ill-adapted 
to the service. “The supply of instruments was very deficient 
both in quantity and quality. The chronometers were not of 
the best class, being mostly old. No sextants were fitted for 
accurate shore observations, and no pocket chronometers or 
watches were to be had.”* Under such circumstances the admi- 
rable charts he then produced, so densely covered with soundings, 
are a lasting monument to his ability, perseverance, and indomi- 
table pluck. Markham says: “ There is no man living who is 50 
intimately acquainted, both-with the anchorages on the Indian 
Coasts, from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Godavery, 
or who so completely undertands their capabilities for improve- 
ment.” Taylor was again occupied on the West Coast between 
the years 1853 and 1859; the results of the surveys are included 
in six sheets of the Coasts of the South Concan, Canara and 
Malabar. He also surveyed the harbours of Carwar, Beypore, 
Cochin, and that of Coringa on the East Coast in 1857. 

We can. only briefly touch upon the works undertaken by 
Captain Felix Jones, whose Mesopotamia and other surveys are 
so well known, Most of the memoirs will be found in the transac- 
tions of the Bombay Geographical Society, but are much too 
voluminous to be dealt with here. Captain Selby and Lieut. 
Collingwood succeeded Captain Felix Jones in the Euphrates and 
Tigris work; but Selby retired in 1862, and Lieut. Bewsher 
completed it in 1865. 

The last, though not the least important, work of the officers 
of the Indian Navy has been the careful revision of the old survey 
of the Persian Gulff by Captain Constable and Lieut Stiffe, 1857 
to 1860, and, more lately, an extensive examination of Babrein 
approaches by Mr, Morris Chapman, an officer now attached 
to the Marine Survey Department. 

In Eastern India, when Captain Ross retired, he was succeeded 
as Marine Surveyor-General at Calcutta by Captain Lloyd, who 
had been in the Survey Department since 1823. He was a good 
and accurate surveyor. His chart of the sea-face of the Sunder 
buns is a very creditable piece of work, whilst his examinations 
of Arracan, Chittagong, and Mergui archipelago are careful pro 
ductions, Captain Lloyd held this office until the year 1840, when 
it was abolished. 

“One of the great clogs to the usefulness of the Department 
arose from its being placed under the control of a Marie 
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* Official Memo, tothe Hydro- being exhibited, amongst others # 
grapher of the Admiralty. 1862. warded from the Hydrograpi 
+ The original drawing of this Department, in the Internations 
survey was considered by the late Exhibition of 1862 as “ & 8% 
Admiral Wasaington, then Hydro- specimen of English chart draws: 
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Board, composed of Civilians, who knew little more of the 
necessities of the survey, and of the means by which the duties 
could be accomplished, than the green-covered table round which 
their meetings were held.”* 

Captain Fell was employed by the local Government, from 1841 
to 1848, on the Coromandel Coast, as well as along the Pegu 
and Martaban shores, and the North Coast of Sumatra. He was 
succeeded by Captain Ward, who was engaged until 1859 in 
Surveying portions of Burmah; Malacca Strait, from Pulo Penang 
tothe Straits of Singapore ; Preparis Channel; Rangoon River ; 
Bassein River, Sittang River, and the inland waters of Pegu ; and 
the Mutlah River. The drawings of the Sittang River were sent 
into Government but were lost in some unaccountable way, and 
that portion of the coast remains a blank to the present time, 

Lieut. Heathcote, from 1856 to 1862, was also variously employ- 
ed-in the Bay of Bengal, and Lieut. Sweney completed the Coro- 
mandel Coast from Point Calimere to Pulicat in 1860, 

With the exception of those locally organized, the whole of 
the Marine Surveys were abruptly stopped in 1862, when the 
Indian Navy ceased to exist. Sir Roderick Murchison, in his 
annual address to the Geographical Society in 1862 said: “ The war 
services of the Indian Navy, as well as the beneficial and enduring 
results of its repression of piracy and the slave trade, are well- 
known. These services have been varied, honorable and useful, but in 
inthe eyes of geographers the wide-spread and lasting utility 
of the excellent Surveys made by officers of the Indian Navy holds 
an equally prominent place.” The charts, original drawings (such 
as had been preserved), and copper plates, &c., were transfer- 
red from the India office to_the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty in 1861, when it was arranged that “all further 
surveys that might be required should be conducted by the 
Royal Navy,” and at the expense of the Imperial Government, 
as in other parts of the world.” Up to the year 187], however, 
this promise had not been fulfilled; nothing whatever 
had been done either to advance our knowledge of the Indian 
Coasts, nor had the necessary additions and alterations to existing 
charts been carried out. Extraordinary changes had taken place 
inthe configuration of the coasts, in many localities, since the 
surveys executed some thirty to fifty years previously. Lights, buoys, 
beacons, &c., had been erected. Ports which were of no impor- 
tance then, and the examination of which, consequently, had been 
but cursory, had now become open to commerce, and yet the 
charts remained the same, and were practically useless, For 
upwards of ten years this lamentable state of affairs went on, when 
the subject was most prominently brought to the notice of the 
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* Low’s History of the Indian Navy, vol. I. p. 402. 
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Secretary of State for India, as also the Indian Government by 
Mr. Clements Markham, Captain Taylor, and others; and, after 
strict enquiries, extending over two years, and due discussion and 
consideration, it was decided to re-establish on a proper basis a 
Marine Survey Department in Calcutta, and to expend a sum of 
two lakhs of Rupees annually in systematically surveying the 
Indian Coasts, 

On the 27th July 1874, Captain A. Dundas Taylor was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the new Department, and subsequently a 
sufficient and competent staff of scientific officers was selected 
to carry out the intentions of the Government. 

We have thus given an outline sketch of the rise and progress 
of Marine Surveys in India, and it remains now to review the 
present organization and the out-turn of work since Captain 
Taylor’s appointment.* 

The Superintendent, with his staff.f arrived in Calcutta in the 
early part of 1875, and immediately set to work to organize the 
office and to prepare available ships for sea; but it was so 
late in the season before this could be accomplished that no 
regular sea survey could be undertaken. The brig Guide was 
therefore employed in surveying the dangerous “ James and Mary” 
shoals in the River Hooghly. The Clyde, the only steam vessel 
attached to the Department, was fitted out at Bombay and brought 
round to Calcutta, but, almost immediately after starting from 
Bombay, the engines broke down and she had to be brought to 
Calcutta as best she could. Captain Taylor says in his report :— 
“The passage had to be made entirely under sail, as the engines 
were utterly useless. The officer commanding her (Staff Com- 





* See the “General Report on the operations of the Marine Survey of 
India, from the commencement in 1874 to the end of the official year 1875-76." 
Calcutta. 1876. 

There have been slight alterations since the first appointments, but the 
following officers now compose the staff of the Marine Survey Department : 


Shore Establishment :— 
Captain A, Dundas Pager, I, N., F. R. G. 8.— Superintendent. 
Mr. R. C. Carrington, F. R. A. S., F. R.S. L.-— Chief Civil Assistant. 
1 Head Clerk. 4 Draftsmen, 3 Writers, 1 Chart Clerk, } Ciiart Mounter 


and the usual office servants. 


Executive Stuff of Scientific Officers :— 
Lieut. F. W. Jarrad, R. N., F. R. A. S, F. RB. G. S.—Deputy Superintendent. 
Lieut. G. C. Hammond, R. N., F. R. G. 8.—Asst. Supdt, 1st Grade. 
Mr. Morris Chapman, I. N. Do. - 
Sub-Lieut. E. W. Petley, R. N. Do. Qnd Grade. 
Lieut. T.. C. Pascoe, R. N. Do, Do. 
Lieut. W. H. Coombs, R. N. : Do. Do. 
Mr. P. J. Faille Do. Do, 


Medical Officer and Naturalist— 
Surgeon James Armstrong, B. A, F. L. 8., &e. 
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mander Ellis, R. N.) reported so unfavorably on the Clyde's sailin 
qualities and on her suitability as a surveying vessel that I ap lied 
to the Government to appoint a Board of Officers to hold a 
survey on her. In the meantime she was placed in the hands 
of the Dockyard authorities.” Both the Guide and the Clyde 
were totally unfitted for scientific surveying. The former vessel was 
at once condemned, but the Clyde was patched up, and, at the close 
of the year 1875, was sent to Burma, Lieutenant F. W. Jarrad, R. 
N., in command, to survey the approaches to the Rangoon river. 

A small schooner, the Constunce, commanded by Mr. Morris 
Chapman, I. N., was employed in surveying the new coffee port 
of Kolachel, on the Travancore Coast, and, subsequently, under 
Lieutenant Hammond on the Orissa Coast in the survey of False 
Point ; but this vessel was totally inadequate to the requirements 
of the service, and was therefore returned to the Marine Depart- 
mentas useless. ‘he steam cutters supplied to the surveyors appear 
to have been unseaworthy,—two of them were eventually lost,— 
but these mishaps were fortunately attended with no loss of life. 

In spite of these many drawbacks, the out-turn of work for the 
season 1875-76 was satisfactory. The results show that five surveys 
were actually completed: 1. The James and Mary Shoals; 2. 
False Point ; 3. Coconada; 4. Kolachel, and 5, Rangoon, whilst 
other places, such as Akyab and Kyouk Phyou, were partly 
examined, 

Amongst these the survey of the approaches to the Rangoon 
River, under the direction of Lieutenant F. W. Jarrad, R.N., is 
worthy of particular, note, as it is an exhaustive examination, 
being sectionally sounded on a scale of 1} inches to a mile, and 
comprises 874 miles of coast trigonometrically laid down. 

The officers on shore appear to have been busily engaged, and 
Captain Taylor, in his first report, enumerates the nautical ques- 
tiops that were referred to him for his opinion. The Chart 
branch, under Mr. R. C. Carrington,* turued out a large number 
of useful sheets. Especially to be noted are those of his own com- 
pilation of the general charts of the whole ‘of the Indian Coasts 
fom Kurrachee to Penang. From this branch were also issued the 
wreck and casualty return, lists of lighthouses in India, &., whilst 
about 1,100 charts received corrections and additions during the year, 

During the surveying season of 1876-77, f Captain Tavlor 
appears to have been chiefly engaged on inspection tours, princi- 
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* According to “Captain Taylor’s special knowledge of charts, and the 

feport, this officer had, before his requirements of shipping in connec- 
‘»pointment in India, served in the tion therewith, 
Hydrographic Department of ~the + See the * General Report on the 
Aimiralty for a period of 16 years, operations of the Marine Survey of 
wud was Selected by the Secretary India for the year 1876-77.” Cal- 
f State for Eudia on account of his cutta, 1878. 
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ally on the Burma Coast, and elaborate notes are giy 
a also of visits to False Point, Goa, and Carwar. WiN9R 08 thea, 

The surveying results are again satisfactory, comprising com 
plete examination of Madras Roadstead, and a sectional survey 
of the approaches to the Salween (Moulmein) River by Tisutenaxt 
F. W. Jarrad, R.N., and four assistants. This officer also cor 
rected the longitude of Double Island in the Gulf of Martaban, 
measured a meridian distance between Amherst and Cape N egrais, 
carried out a main triangulation of Akyab, and made further 
additions to the present chart of Kyouk Phyou. The surveys of 
Madras and Salween River are excellent specimens of modern 
scientific surveying. Captain Taylor in his last report says: “The 
work is of a very superior description, such as has never been seen 
in India before, and it reflects great credit on Lieut. Jarrad and 
all engaged under his orders.” The soundings at Madras were 
taken in sections 250 feet apart, and can be used for engineering 
purposes. The tidal observations were recorded, every 15 minutes 
night and day, during the whole time the survey was in _ progress, 

The surveys of the entrance to the Chittagong river and an 
extension of the Madras work, were conducted by Lieut. G, © 
Hammond, R. N., with one assistant, This officer is reported to 
have suffered considerably from sickness produced by exposure, and 
he was subsequently compelled to go to England on sick leave, 

Again, great difficulties were encountered in the steam cutters, 
They were constantly breaking down, and thus were the cause 
of considerably delaying operations ; but the results of the season’s 
work are most creditable. 

The only surveying vessel employed, the Clyde, has now been 
returned to the Marine Authorities, and the officers of the survey 
are working in boat parties. The Clyde was condemned long ago 
as unfitted for scientific surveying, but, as was written of the 
ship Assaye, in the year 1805, so may we at the present time 
write of the Clyde: “She was doubtless considered good enongh 
for the duties of the survey and for the safety of the scientific 
officers attached to her.” * There is now, however, a vessel being 
built at Bombay which is to be fitted with all modern improve 
ments. In this vessel it is intended, in addition to, but in cor- 
junction with, the regular surveys, to carry out the physical 
examination of the Indian Seas,—in fact’ to complete the work 
in this part of the globe, omitted in the cruise of H. M.S. 
Challenger, The Surgeon and Naturalist attached to the Survey 
(Dr. James Armstrong +) has hitherto had few opportunies o 
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* Low's “History of the Indian “ We have, indeed, been fortunate 
Navy,” Vol. 1, p. 392. : in obtaining an officer of Dr. Arm 
t In writing of this Officer Cap- strong’s ability and zeal, and I trust 
tain Taylor says in his report :— bearing in mind the important addi- 
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carrying out the wishes of the Government in respect to physical 
work, a8 no deep-sea sounding coald be undertaken in the 
Clyde, but some extremely interesting natural history notes by 
this officer are published in the Report under review. 

Great activity appears to have prevailed at head-quarters in 
Calcutta, and Captain Taylor again enumerates a large number 
of nautical subjects reported upon. Some 10 or 12 new charts 
were issued, principally compiled from results obtained by the 
officers of the Department, and upwards of 3,000 charts were 
corrected ; while notices to mariners, sailing directions, as also the 
annual wreck and casualty return, anda list of lights, &c., were 
issued to the public. It will be seen that a large maes of work 
<r through the hands of the Superintendent of the Chart 
branch. 

With such a practical, scientific officer, as Lieutenant Jarrad, 
incommand of the scientific staff at present employed, we may 
certainly expect, when the new vessel is ready, some excellent and 
valuable contributions to the hydrography and physical geography 
of India, and we feel confident that the Government and the 
public of this country will mot regret the expenditure of the 
modest sum of two lakhs annually voted for Marine Surveys, 


SEXTANT. 


tions to science which might confi- quirements of the naturalist, expecially 
dently be expected from a systematic for deep-sea dredging, &c., may not 
examination of the fauna and fora be forgotten. 

of the Indian Coasts and Waters, that, “Dr. Armstrong has with very 
when arranging the internal fittings scant means and limited time, made 
ofthe new surveying vessel, the re- a most interesting little collection.” 
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Arr. IX.—THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


ave the south of the Andaman Island group and forming a series 

of links in the chain connecting it, to the north with Cape 
Negrais on the Arracan Coast, and to the south with Acheen jn 
Sumatra, lie a large* group of sylvan islands formerly known by 
the Malays as the “ Sambillangs”, or Nine Islands,+ but now called 
the Nicobars, which, after having been several times occupied and 
reluctantly abandoned by the Danes, once by the English, and 
once by the Austrian Governments, have eventually recently 
repassed into British possession. 

For the purposes of administration, these islands have been in. 
corporated, since their re-occupation, with the Andamans, and in 
1869 a small penal station was established upon them at Camortat 
in connection with, and subordinate to, the penal colony at Port 
Blair. 

Although they were frequently visited by trading vessels in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the most absurdly extravagant 
reports were long current in Europe regarding their inhabitants. 

In the year 1647, a Dutch vessel, having on board a Swedish 
traveller named Keoping, anchored off the islands and despatched 
a boat ashore manned by five men who failed to return. A 
second boat with a well-armed crew followed in quest of them 
the next day, only to find their bones strewn upon the shore and 
the boat knocked to pieces for its iron fittings. It was of course 
assumed that the crew had been devoured by the savages, some of 
whom were seen, and who were declared to have tails like cats, 
which they moved in a similar manner. 

Keoping’s account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm by 
Silvium in 1743; and the assertion thus circulated obtained exten- 
sive credence until the visit of the Austrian vessel Joseph und 
Theresia of Boltz’s expedition to the East Indies, in the yeat 
1778, refuted it. The journal of Surgeon Nicolas Fontana, who 
accompanied the Austrian expedition and remained in_ tle 
Nicobar Islands from April to September 1778, was printed at 
Leipzic in 1782, having been translated from the Italian 
manuscript by Joseph Eyerle, in Der Buchlandlung der Gelehrien§ 


* Horsburgh’s East India Directory 1836. 

Tt ‘* Nancowry ” was selected by the § (a.) De Roépstorff. Andaman and 
Government of India as the name WJrcobar vocabulary. 1875. | : 
of the new settlement. Notification  (.) Pére Latrobe, writing in 1812, 
No. 2019. Dated 25th April 1871. * mentions that the Nicobar islands 
t“Camorta” was only recently themselves were also named Freder- 
declared a Port under Act XII cf ics Islands by the Danish Kast 





1875. Notification 115, Dated Simla, Indias Company. (Letéer #0 “ 
18th April 1877, Wilberforce, M.P.) 
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In this journal the illusion which had hitherto obtained, was destined 
to be sufficiently dispelled, for, referring to this episode, Fontana 
remarks: “ Linnaeus seems to have been too credulous in be- 
“Jieving this man’s story, for in all my examinations I could 
«discover no sort of projection whatever on the os Coccygis of 
“either sex. What has given rise to this supposed tail may have 
«been the strip of cloth hanging down from tlieir posteriors, which, 
“when viewed at a distauce, might probably have been mistaken 
“fora tail,” 

The Austrian visit of 1778, however, above referred to, was 
preceded by that of the Danes, who, in 1754-1756, had made an 
attempt at colonization of the islands, formal possession having 
been taken of the Great Nicobar on the Ist of January 1756 
in the name of the King of Denmark, and the colony named 
“New Denmark,’”* : 

So appalling was the loss of this expedition through sickness, 
however, that in October of the same year the Settlement 
was removed to Camorta, the present site of our own settle- 
ment, where it was re-named “ Ny Sjaelland,” after the Danish 
island of that name.f Difficulties soon arose with the islanders, 
and the Danes, after serious quarrels with the Nicobarese, had to 
take refuge in flight, and retired to Acheen in Sumatra, 

The Danes had themselves, however, been preceded by yet 
earlier pioneers of Western civilization, At Camorta, or Nan- 
cowry (termed ‘“Sampieri” in Mr. Haensel’s MSS. and 
“Sombreiro” in the older French charts) the two noble martyrs, 
Péres Faure and Bonnet, who had resided for 2 years at the Car 
Nicobar, were ruthlessly massacred in 1713. Touching indeed is 
the sad story transmitted to us of their heroism and self-devotion, 
the record of their fearless fulfilment of a self-imposed duty, 
of their faithfulness even unto death. ‘These brave hearts, seeking 
no individual or selfish advantage, actuated by the pure fervour 
of the deepest religious enthusiasm, evidently sought the mission 
with a full knowledge of the risks it involved. Pére Faure, 
in a letter dated the 17th of January 1711, speaks thus of the 
duty upon which he was then about to engage : 

“Je m/offris aux superieurs, je les pressai méme et ils se 
“rendirent & mes instances. J’eus donc le bonheur d’étre choisi 
“avec le Pére Bonnet pour mettre la premiére main & une 
“si bonne ceuvre * * * J’espére avec la grace du Seigneur 
“memployer tout entier & la conversion de ce pauvre peuple, 


a 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. III. Island as the site of the first setile- 
Art. 7, ment. (Letter 8 to the address of 
(c.) Johan Gotteried Haenset;who Pére Latrobe. 1812.) 

resided at Camorta from 1779 to ¢t De Roépstorff. Jdem, 

l787, refers to the Car Nicobar 
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“qui m’est echu en partage. Dieu qui & toujours usé envers 
“ moi de ses grandes miséricordes, m’inspire une pleine confiance ey 
“ sa toute-puissante protection et ¢’ est ce qui me fait envisager sang 
“crainte les périls que nous alloos courir an milieu d’un nation 
* barbare. 

“ Que je serais heureux, mon Révérend Pére, si, quand yous 
“recevrez ma lettre, javais déja été digne de souffrir quelque 
“chose pour Jésus Christ, mais vous me connaissez trop bien 
“pour n’étre pas persuadé que une pareille grace est réservée § 
“d’autres qui la méritent mieux que moi.” 

The following account of the landing of the mission is drawy 
from particulars furnished by M. de Dumaine, commander of 
the Lys-Brillac,* an eye-witness, 

“La séparation ne se put faire sans beaucoup de larmes, 
“Tout l’équipage fut attendri de voir avec quelle joie les deux 
‘ missionaires allaient se livrer a la merci d’un peuple féroce dans 
“les iles si peu pratiquées et tout a fait dépourvues des choses 
“necessaires ala vie. Le vaisseau mit en panne et tout le monde 
“conduisit des yeux la chaloupe qui cotoya Vile fort long-temps 
“sans pouvoir trouver d’endroit ou debarquer, en sorte méme que 
“ofticier qui commandait la chaloupe sougeait déja a retourner a ‘ 






























“son vaisseau. 

“Les Péres le conjurérent avec instance de ne point perdre courage, b 
“ils cOtoyérent donc l’ile encore quelque temps et enfin on trouva 4 
“un lieu assez commode ot |’on fit débarquer les missionaries avec H 


“un petit coffre oti était leur chapelle et un sac de riz dont M. du 
“ Dumaine leur avait présenté. Aussitdt qu’ils se virent dans I'ile, 
“ils se mirent & genoux, firent leur priére et baisérent la terre fai 
‘‘ avec respect, pour en prendre possession au nom de Jésus Christ. 7 
“ Ensuite aprés avoir caché leur chapelle et leur sac de riz, ils 
‘“s’enforcérent dans les bois pour y’aller chercher les insulaires. 

For two years (1711-13) these devoted teachers laboured at the 
Great Nicobar, the inhabitants of which island are said to have 
earnestly endeavored to dissuade them from any attempt to reach 
the more hostile savages of Camorta, and to have warned them of 
the attendant risks. ‘These dauntless men, whom nothing could 
turn from the purpose of their mission, were, however, deaf to all 
entreaty, and are believed to have been massacred at Camorta 
some 75 days only after their arrival there. 

From the departure of the Danes in 1756 to the year 1768, De 
little or nothing is known of these islands, though it is evident 
that they had not been lost sight of by the Danes, who contem- 
plated their re-occupation. The earlier missionary efforts wer 
destined to be succeeded by otliers. In the year 1758, it was inl gus 
mated to the Directors of the Moravian Mission of the United In 
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* Lettres Edifiantes et Curienses. ‘Toulouse. 1810, 
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Brethren that it would give particular pleasure to the king of 
Denmark if some of the members of the Mission would 
settle at the Nicobars and endeavour to instruct the savages 
there in the principles of the Christian religion. A mission 
was accordingly despatched to Tranquebar, where it arrived in 1760, 
there to await transhipment to the Nicobars. For eight long 
years no opportunity offered, the Danish East India Company 
being at the time unable to renew its settlement, and it 
was not till the year 1768, that six of the missionaries reached 
Navcowry. From that year to 1787, or for nineteen long weary 
years, these worthy men patiently persisted in their efforts, which do 
not, however, appear to have been attended with any marked success, 
for Fontana mentions, on his visit in 1778, that they had not eftect- 
ed the conversion of even a single person, and this assertion seems 
to have been hased upon the missionaries’ own statements.* Of the 
sufferings and privations which they endured throughout, a pathetic 
record is yet extant in the letters of the Rev. Johan Gottfried 
Haensel (who described himself as the only surviving “ missionary”), 
addressed to Rev. C. 1. Latrobe in 1812. , 


The settlement of these brethren was termed by the natives 
“Tripjet” or the dwelling of friends, and the mission appear to 
have mainly subsisted upon the proceeds of the sales of their 
collections of rare shells and other natural curiosities, and 
of cocoanut-oil, realized through the brethren at Tranquebar. 
Having to combat the difficulties of the language and of an 
extremely unhealthy climate, harassed by great privations and the 
want of the most ordioary necessaries of life, disheartened by 
failure, and witnesses to the death of so many of their comrades 
who succumbed to such influences, what wonder that after nineteen 
years, and the death of no less than twenty-four of the brethren 
connected with the mission at Nancowry, or at Tranquebar, the 
hopelessness of the undertaking was reluctantly recognized and its 
abandonment definitely resolved on. 


Despite this failure, however, it was then far from the 
intention of the Danes to relinquish their nominal possession of 
the islands, of which they recognized the possible later value, 
It appears that the Danish Government had intrusted to the 
Mission, during its stay, the representation of the sovereignty of 
Denmark, one of the members of the Mission being (as Mr. Haensel 
states) regularly appointed ‘ Danish Royal Resident,” and holding 
a Patent signed by the King. 


On the withdrawal of the Mission, it was replaced by a small 
guard from Tranquebar, which continued the occupation till 1807. 
In that year, Denmark beiiig at war with England, however, pose 
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* Letter of Rev. C. 1, Latrobe, dated 12 May 1812, to W. Wilberforce, Esq., M.P, 
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session of the Nicobars was temporarily taken. b os 
though the islands were restored to the cos in 1814, me British, 

The nature of the occupation of the years 1798 to 1807 ma 
be gathered from the account of Mr. Topping, an English office 
in the service of the East India Company, who visited the N i 
in October 1790 in the cutter Mary. He states in his Journal 
of a Voyage in the Bay of Bengal,* that he “ found no European 
“there to support, with due parade, the King of Denmark’s pre- 
“sumptive authority in the island. A country-born Dutch-descend. 
“ed sergeaut was commandant of the place, and had with him two 
‘mulatto soldiers, two sepoys, one artillery man, and two caffye 
“slaves—all excepting the negroes in His Danish Majesty’s pay. 
*‘The whole duty required of them seemed to be to hoist a swallow. 
“tailed Danish flag upon a bamboo pole, to take charge of 3 or 4 
“old ill-mounted unserviceable iron guns, and a few rounds of 
“powder and ball given them for the defence of the settlement! 
“and (the most difficult task of all) to preserve themselves from 
“the pressing attacks of hunger and disease. Their habitation, a 
“truly wretched one, was half eaten up by white ants. | It had at 
“first only a thatched roof to cover it, which, being out of repair, 
“afforded them scarcely any shelter against the heavy and almost 
“continual rains that vex these desolate regions. The poor people 
“ complained bitterly of their condition, and, in particular, of their 
“being left like banished criminals with a bare subsistence, un- 
“consoled by any of those little additional comforts and indulgences 
‘‘so dreary and unhealthy a situation entitles them to, and indeed 
‘cave us no great reason either by their language or appearance to 
“think very highly of the bounty or humanity of the Governor- 
‘General at Tranquebar, who, to say the truth, seems to have no 
“ other end in keeping possession of this post than to exercise their 
“exclusive right of dominion there, in imitation of the surly and 
“too common example of the cur in the fable.” 

Of the English temporary occupation of upwards of 60 years 
since, the only trace now discoverable at Nancowry is a large block 
of sandstone, believed to mark the site of a grave. It bears the 
following inscription : “Lucknow. H. B. M. Ship Leda, + October 
30th, 1812.” It may be, however, that it is the mere record of the 
visit of some vessel of this name. 

Of the Austrian settlement of 1778, no traces were found by 
the Danish Corvette Galathea in 1846. 

In April of the former year, Captain Bennett with the Austrian 
ship Joseph and Theresia in connection with Boltz’s commercial 
expedition to the East had arrived at Nancowry, where he remaine 


— 





* Published in Selections from the + Annual Report Nicobar Settle- 
Records—Madras Government—185, ment, 1873-74, para. 41. 
No. XIX, p.p. 31-35. 
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till the 4th of the September following, and took formal possession 
of the islands in the name of His Majesty the Emperor Joseph II.* 
This occupation was not destined however to be even as perma- 
nent as those which had preceded it. 

Nothing daunted by the repeated failure of all previous expe- 
ditions, the Rev. D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran Minister, was 
induced yet again to make a further attempt to establish a Danish 
colony at Nancowry in the year 1831. But this endeavor was equally 
abortive and was abandoned in 1837. 

In 1846, the fourth and last Danish occupation took place, only 
to be surrendered two years later, when a Danish man-of-war, the 
Royal Corvette Valkyrien, was sent to remove the Danish Flags 
and Staves which had been left on the island. 

The English possession of the islands having been resumed only 
so lately as 1869, the Nicobars may be said to have remained 
for twenty-one years “ derelict.” 7 

The reasons which finally influenced and led to their most 
recent annexation, are briefly detailed in a dispatch of the Indian 
Government to the Secretary of State for India, dated -April 1868, 
and were as follows :— 

“For the last 50 years the inhabitants have taken advantage 
“ of their isolated and independent position to plunder and 
“murder the crews of vessels which have been wrecked on their 
“coasts, or have made their harbours in distress, Punishment 
“for these atrocities is difficult, preventive measures are ineffec- 
“tual. For such measures vessels of war are not readily avail- 
“able. Nor, even if they were available, could much success be 
“hoped from such occasional and fleeting visits as they would 
“be able to pay. 

“The only plan, therefore, that suggests itself to us for 
“preventing the recurrence of the outrages which have 
“long attracted attention, is to occupy with a proper degree 
“of permanency one of the islands, and from that vantage- 
“ocround to endeavor to reform and civilize the inhabitants. This 
“is a work which we should not desire to undertake except for 
“its pressing necessity and with the prospect of some measure of 
“ success. 

“Another consideration which we have not overlooked, is the 
“possibility of the occupation of the islands by a foreign power. 
“It is needless to dwell on the inconvenience which would be 
“felt from the existence of a foreign naval station in the 
“immediate neighbourhood of our settlement in the Indian Seas.” 

That innumerable massacres have take a place in this den of 
pirates there is the clearest evidence. In an official letter to the 
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* Extract from the “ Voyage of the Comm, Part, vol. 1. page 291.) 
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Military Secretary to the Government of India of September 1867 
the following passage occurs : * 
“ There is no doubt that it has been for years past the custo 
“of these Nicobarians to make frequent prey of vessels touching 
“at their shores; and the reason why these atrocities haye ~ 
“ earlier come to our knowledge is that they have invariably acted 
“on the old maxim that dead men tell no tales, and butchered 
“all who fell into their power, and, after plundering the vessel, 
“ scuttled her in deep water. 
“ The whole community being concerned in keeping the secret 
“ and no traces left, it is no wonder that merely suspicion attached 
“to the place, as of course many vessels were allowed to depart 
“ unharmed, and the profits they gained induced others to follow 
“ their steps. 
“ The late visit of H. M.S. Wasp showed English ships must 
“ to a considerable extent have fallen into their clutches.*** I had 
‘* 9 conversation with an old woman who was found on the Island 
“ by Captain Bedingfeld, and had given him much valuable infor. 
* mation, and I think she mentioned nineteen vessels as having been 
“cut off to her knowledge, and Captain Bedingfeld told me that 
“ one of the Nicobarians had actually the audacity to threaten 
“ the Macodah of a vesself then lying at anchor, that they would 
“ dispose of him after the departure of the man-of-war.” 
' The experiences of the Rev. J. M. Chopard, S. J. (in 1844), 

the Rev. Pere Barbe, S. J. (in 1846), and various other earlier 
visitors, all confirm the continuous perpetration of numerous such 
atrocities which are but too well authenticated. 

In 1852, Captain Dicey of the Honorable Company's 
Steamer Zenasserim, after a visit to these islands, stated as 
follows : , 

“ T have no hesitation in my own mind in saying that two or three 
“vessels have been cut off at these islands within the last few 
“months, making a fearful catalogue of vessels that have been 
“ destroyed and theircrews murdered within the last ten or twelve 
“ years by these pirates, who murder all belonging to the vessels 
“taken, to prevent detection.” aK 

In 1866, no less than twenty-one persons of a crew consisting of 
twenty-five of the brig Futteh Islam were treacherously killed, and 
there is reason to believe that an even worse fate attended the 
English wife of the captain of a barque, the entire crew of which 
had been previously foully murdered, the vessel being suk, 
The sanction of the Home Government having been accorded, 
annexation immediately followed, and the islands again pass 


under our rule. 


* Selections from Records Home Department, Government of India, No. gi. 
+ The Rattlesnake. 
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The present number of their inhabitants has been roughly 


estimated at about 5,000.* Of their origin but little is known 
with any certainty, though it is believed that the races have 
heen much intermixed, and that the present savages are not the 
original heritors of the soil. 


The inhabitants of the Great Nicobar speak with contempt of 


looked on. LE 
to be armed with wooden spears, and to understand magic arts, 


which aid them to catch snakes, lizards and crocodiles, on whose 
They go perfectly naked, know no matrimonial 
connection, and are said to live dispersed in wandering bands. 
Of dark complexion with curled hair, they are always at war 
with the fairer tribes inhabiting the ‘coasts, by whom they are 
called “ shom-pengs’, signifying forest-men. 
lar that this distinct race should be found in the interior fast- 
nesses of the largest island of the group, and that the physical 
should closely assimilate those of the Anda- 
man aboriginal races. Further, the Great Nicobar is not by the 
coastemen designated with the usual expression for an island 
(Puls), but with a special appellation which may designate a 
continent, 


flesh they live. 


features of the type 


That a 


an aboriginal savage race, as still existing in the interior—a wild 
tribe of forest-men with long hair, inhabiting the trees and living 
upon honey, roots and game—whom no European eye has yet 


These men are said to run through the jungle like cats, 


It is at least singu- 


great admixture of races has produced the present type 
of the inhabitants of the coasts there can be little doubt. 
narrates (1778), that, sensible of the scanty population of their 
islands, “ they study to increase it by inviting and even seducing 
sme Malabars or Bengalese to remain amongst them when 
brought thither by the country ships; and of whom there are in 
almost all villages some to be found, who may be easily discerned 
from the natives by their figure, features, color, and language.” 
As regards their physical characters, they may be said to stand 
between the Malays and Burmese, but from both races they have 
greatly degenerated, for neither of the religion nor of the civil 


institutions of those nations are they found to retain the slightest 
trace, 


Fontana 


Of their origin they are themselves profoundly ignorant, and 


many of their traditions in regard to it are most singular. The 
bllowing are from the account of the Rev. Pére Barbe (1846) : 
There is a tradition amongst the Nicobarians that the first 
‘ranger who came to their island, seeing something moving on 
thesand, perceived small persons of the size of an ant. He took 
“re of them until they attained the common size of men, 


es 





* Despatch No. 27 of Govt. of India to H. M.’s Secy. of State for India, 1868 
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so began the origin of the Nicobarians.” He also gives 

which bears some analogy to that of the deluge with which 
the creation is here mixed up. “A man sprang out of th 
ground, and, taking a bitch for his wife, had two children ae 
in the course of time peopled the island. A man murdered W : 
‘buried, and from his head sprang the first cocoanut-tree - —_ 
time after all the inhabitants were destroyed by an inundation 
with the exception of one man and one bitch, who again peopled 
the island.” The following legend Dr. Rink also learnt: “A legend 
seems to be current amongst them that a tremendous flood once 
carried off men and beasts ; ouly one man on Laoi (Great Nicobar) 
saved himself, mounting a high tree, and, when. he looked round 
after the water receded, he did not find in the solitude any other 
being except a bitch of which he hecame enamoured, and to this 
pair the present population owes its origin”. Of any inherited 
religious belief similiar to the Buddhism of the Mongolian popu. 
lation and before the Mahomedan among the Malays they appear 
entirely destitute. In fact theirstate of mental development is 
‘so extremely low that it cannot be. said that they possess 

































the slightest conception of a Supreme Being, having no word in 7 
their language expressive even of the idea,* whilst their faith, u- fai 
aided by reason, has yet failed to emerge from the grossest Th 
superstition, and sorcery, magic and witchcraft, exercise the raf 
strongest hold upon their simple imaginations. nal 

Of psychology they can scarcly be said to have any inception, frig 
yet they entertain the belief that the spirits of the wicked will, te 
after death, and their severance from their temporal earthly abode, wit 
remain on earth to annoy the living, as they retain all the mali he . 
cious propensities with which during life they may. have been in- or | 
bued. The whole cultas, in fact, of a Nicobarean is found to consist is q 
either in conciliating the hivi (or eewee, evil spirit), or in driving it whic 





‘away by force. The primitive idea of the supernatural and invisible 
is here restricted to a dread of spirits, to whose influence these 
islanders ascribe such unlucky facts as they are unable to explain 
from natural and familiar causes.f Sickness, the occurrence of 
accidents on sea voyages, &c., all are due to the malignant designs 
of demons. These spirits reside in the interior of the forests 
from which they only occasionally emerge upon their evil missions} 
The priests or manloenna,§ who are also seers or fortune- 
tellers, are employed to exorcise the Aivi, and combine ™ 
their persons the functions of magician, priest, and pbysici® 


——— ae 






























* A-word !é-fsé) isnow said by + Chopard, 1844. 
Mr. E..H. Man tobe made use of tf H. Rink, Ph. D. 1847. 

in the Southern is'ands to signify | § Manloenna—(de Roepstorff}. 
a supreme being. | Minloven.—(Barbe.) 
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Many of their cures are said to be effected by conjuring tricks, 
evidencing considerable sleight of band, the demons exorcised 
being supposed to’ pass to other objects or persons. 

Haensel states that he personally witnessed several successful 
performances of this nature, the sorcerers being extremely pro- 
fcient in legerdemain. In one case cited, a female patient lay very 
il], and the assistance of one of these manloénnas (or Paters) was 
called in—“ Both doctor and patient were stark naked. After a 
« series of most horrible grimaces, the sorcerer produced a very large 
“yam, which he held up, pretending that he had limpt it 
“(for thus they call this species of legerdemain) out of the body 
«of the woman, and that it had been, by witchcraft, the cause 
«of her disorder. When I entered I particularly noticed that he 
“had nothing in his hands or about him, nor did there appear 
“any possibility of a substance of that size being concealed in the 
“empty room. * * He afterwards administered a decoction of 
“herbs and she recovered.” 

The expulsion of the devil from a sick person is often attended 
with a still more singular performance, the efficacy of which is 
most firmly believed in. Should all decoctions and incantations 
fail, it is recognized that a powerful fiend requires to be coped with. 
‘The young men of the village are called together, and a small toy 
rait or canoe with three masts is constructed. The priest, stark 
naked and painted all over with various colors for the purpose of 
frightening the demon, and armed with a short bludgeon, com- 
mences a frantic dance combined with apparent efforts to grapple 
with the invisible spirit, Yelling and howling in a furious manuer, 
he at length announces the seizure of the foe by the hair 
o by a limb; a rush is made for the shore, and the demon 
is deposited by the--priest-in the~toy craft (termed Hanmai), 
which is then towed out by two boats to sea, and, having been 
cut adrift, is abandoned to the n:ercy of the waves, For two days 
the demon may survive and re-land in safety, but on the third he 
dies. Should he be driven ashore in another village, his malignant 
powers will be resumed upon its occupants, who revenge them- 
selves in a free fight with long lethal weapons (steeped in pigs’ 
blood and covered with sand) with the inhabitants of the village 
which has thus ejected him. ‘I'he attack is usually a night 
surprise, but in all houses a number of long sticks stand ready to 
land for immediate use. 

The Reverend Pére Barbe mentions that whole cargoes 
f evil spirits are occasionally deported in this manner. 
Unee in the year, at the feast of Kew eewee, and some- 
mes when great sickness prevails, a large canoe is built, 
Which the priest has carriedto. each house, and there, by his in- 
“utation, he compels the embarkation of all evil spirits. The 
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doors of each house are then shut, the ladder being drawn up to 
prevent the re-ascent of the spirits into the house, and the boat 
is launched with its full cargo of demons, being towed out 
some distance to sea by other boats and cast adrift. A large cloth 
screen is erected to shut out their view of the village, and thus 
their return is impossible and for ever debarred. 

The priest is called in also in all the minor details of daily life, 
In the building of a house, he must first exorcise the demons and 
thus consecrate its site. On the completion of a new canoe, it is 
necessary that he should light fires around it, to compel the 
evil spirit to quit the boat. He is the diviner and interpreter of 
dreams, the singer of the farewell songs of death, and of the funeral, 
and the medical attendant at a birth. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that it is to their skill in the concoction of various medicines 
from roots, fruits, and herbs, &c., rather than in legerdemain that 
the priests owe much of their ascendancy over the minds of this 
simple race. 

In every village there is a high pole, with long strings. or ground 
rattans suspended from it, which it is said the demon is unable to 
approach. Upon signs of a serious storm threatening a village, the 
villagers assemble and march round their boundaries,fixing up small 
sticks, forked or split at the head, in the cleft of which they 
place a piece of cocoanut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a plant.* 
On the appearence of an eclipse, which is regarded as an effort 
of a demon to devour the edges of the sun or moon, the priests 
assemble, and, with the most singular grimaces, hurl their spears 
in the direction of the luminary attacked, the villagers assisting to 
drive off the demon with loud beatings of their gongs.t 

Of the clothing of these savages it is scarcely possible that 
much can be said, for the simple reason that there is little or none 
worn which could be described. The entire costume of the men 
consists of a small cincture of blue cloth, some two to three inches 
broad by four feet long, and tightly drawn between the thighs; 
whilst that of the women consists of a somewhat larger piece, of 
about a foot in width, similar to the swrong of the Malays, which 
they wrap loosely round the loins and fold in such a manner that it 
has a fall like an apron, towards the front. This cloth covering 
was described by Fontana (1778) as made with the threads of the 
bark of the cocoanut tree. With the men, the end of the long 
narrow cloth is often permitted to trail behind, and this was very 
probably the origin of the assertion of Keoping already referred to, 
in regard to his discovery in 1647 of a race of men with tails 





* Asiatic Researches. vol. 1. p. Europe were set ringing to drive 
337. away that monster the plague.— Tiyn- 


+ This custom has been approached dall’s Belfast Address. 
in the West, where all tie bells of 
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like cats, for which at a distance these appendages might certainly 
be mistaken. Silver soup-ladies are worn as neck ornaments at 
festivals, also wreaths of fresh foliage, and occasionally necklaces of 
silver coins 

Although it has not been found that the race is addicted to the 
worship of idols, in almost every house figures or models of wood 
(termed karé-dui) may be observed, often of full life-size and re- 
presenting ordinarily a person in European dress. Occasionally, 
however, fish, with the heads of alligators, ships, &c., take the place 
of other models or idols. Whether these have at some earlier period 
been objects of reverence or worship, it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain. 

To the necks of many of these effigies of Europeans are sus- 
pended the usual cocoanuts and spoons, &c. The offerings thus 
resembling much those made to spirits on the occasions of their 
religious ceremonies of births or burials, &., and it is far from im- 
possible that in the earlier days of communication these figures may 
have been regarded as objects of veneration if not of actual 
worship by these simple Islanders, to whom the European races 
represented the highest conception yet known of any being sh cpa 
to themselves. Although they do not appear therefore to be objects 
of actual worship in the present day, so far as has been ascertained, 
the respect yet paid to them, and the offerings which continue 
to be tendered to them would seem to indicate that, in some former 
period, these images have held a place in their estimation from 
which they are still reluctant wholly to discard them, 

For Europeans the natives have much reverence, considering 
that, as manloénna and sorcerers, they are far in advance of their 
own malues or priests. Our ability to foretell an eclipse is regarded 
asdirectevidence of the possession of such mystical powers ; our 
skill in medicines and in detecting the commission of crime as due 
to divination. 

Pére Barbe (1846) mentions that to Europeans is attributed the 
creation of the islands, the control of the elements, and power 
of conferring, or of depriving of, life. 

Some amusing instances of this belief, which occurred during the 
residence of the French Missionaries at Teressa, may be cited. “ The 
“villagers went to them on several occasions, saying, ‘Senhor Padre, 
“sive us some rain if you please, our yams are dying, we know 
“you can do it if you like.’ And, on one occasion, the priests 
“were threatened to be murdered if there was no rain. On the 
“following day, fortunately, a strong shower fell during the night, 
‘and the people thanked them most cordially. 

“One of the clergy being on board of their canoe, on his way 
“from Chowry to Teressa, the crew told him, ‘Senhor Padre, some 
“breeze if you please. Some time after the wind blowing a little 
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“fresh, ‘ basta,’ cried they, ‘it is enough, and do not give any more 
“of it, or the boat will be capsized.’ One day, ‘ Gold Mohur,’ who 
“is the most respected man of the Laxis, a village situated ip 
“ Teressa, went to the missionaries telling them, ‘ you think, per- 
“haps, that the inhabitants of this place are bad people, | 
“will convince you tothe contrary, to-morrow I will take ali 
“the inhabitants to you, and by examining their hands you will 
“see there is not a single murderer amougst them,” 

When boarding foreign vessels, the headmen of the villages wear 
a black tall hat, or red cap, or a handkerchief tied round their 
necks. Occasionally they will wear a coat or pair of trowsers, 

resented to or bartered with them by some former visitor, 
which being reserved for duty only on state occasions are generally 
far from new, many of the hats worn, to judge from their singular 
and obsolete shapes, probably dating from the time of the Moravian 
Missionaries. 

Nothing appears to render these savages more happy than the 
gift of articles of European clothing. The “desire of their eyes” 
is an English beaver or black silk hat, which is often worn without 
.a vestige of other clothing or adornment than the slight strip or 
band of cloth already alluded to. 

For the adoption of English names they have also a most 
singular fancy, and frequently dub themselves ‘ Captains,” pro- 
bably from observation of the deference paid to the commap- 
ders of vessels visiting their shores. Byron, Nelson, Neptuue, 
Captains Johnson and London, Smith, Rodney, and a host of similar 
well-known names, are met with, and the Rev. Pére Barbe narrates 
a story of the manner in which one such was acquired in 1832. 
Two of the natives of the Car Nicobar who had visited Rangoon 
were presented to the Italian Bishop, and were so much gratified 
with some trifling object given to them, that the elder immediately 
resolved upon the adoption of the name of so generous a donor for 
his son, and thus informed that astonished dignitary of the inten- 
tion so conceived: “ My name being Captain John, I cannot take 
your name, but my’son, not being Captain yet, he shall be hence- 
forth called Captain Bishop.” The promise is believed to have 
been faithfully kept. 

Strange to say the women completely shave their heads, and, 
while the men tie back their tresses of long black hair, the 
locks of the women are shorn. 

The condition of the weaker sex is said, however, to differ 
greatly from that of other oriental peoples. Being of large stature 
and strong constitution as contrasted with the men, they are alleged 
to decline to allow it to be considered that they are inferior to the 
sterner sex over whom, Dr. Rink observes, they occasionally 
exercise palpable authority, adding that a closer view of their 
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matrimonial life would shew that the respect of the men towards 
the fair sex did mot, strictly speaking, originate in the free-wiil 
of the men, and “is not therefore to be considered a virtue.” 

Polygamy appears to be wholly unknown ; while, on the other 
hand, the dissolution of the marriage tie is as simple as its contrac- 
tion. The Rev. Pére Barbe meations that it is not uncustomary for 
a young couple to reside together for a year before the marriage 
ceremony takes place, and that the women equally with the men 
enjoy the “ privilege ” of divorcing a spouse at their discretion. 

At the marriage ceremony a feast is given to friends and relations, 
at which the largest pigs are killed, the guests daubing their faces 
with the blood. | 

Divorces are frequent, sterility on the the part of the wife, incom- 
patibility of temper, and a variety of other causes, being recognized 
as sufficient justification. On the part of ithe wife it suffices that 
she should signify her intention of leaving her husband for the 
society of some more favored friend. Her divorce cannot under 
the circumstances be refused. A case is mentioned by the 
Rev. Pére Barbe of a woman divorced by nine successive husbands 
for steriiity, whichis invariably regarded as a curse. 

Fontana mentions that the reciprocal temporary exchange of 
wives is also far from uncommon. A tobacco leaf being publicly 
exchanged asa recognition of the cognizance of all concerned in 
the agreement. 

The women are not prolific, three children being considered a 
large family. When twins ‘are born, the second child is said to be 
immediately put ‘to. death.* So soon as it is ascertained that a 
woman is enceinte, both sheand her husband discontinue all work 
and employ their time wholly in-visiting friends. They are feasted, 
and the matter is treatedas an occasion for general rejoicings. 
Such visits are deemed to bring good luck. 

The race itself is.of a yellowish copper color. Pére Taillandier, 
S.J., who touched .at these islands in 1711 (an extract from 
whose letter to Pére Willard, 8. J., dated the 20tb of February 
of that year, is published a century later in the collection of Lettres 
Edifiantes et Ourieuses” ‘issued at Toulouse in 1810), mentions 
that “parmi les noirs ils pourraient passer pour blancs,” and adds, 
“Tis sont presque nus, leur coleur est d'un basané jaunAatre.” 

Fontana (1778) speaks of them as having small eyes, obliquely 
cut, that part of the eye which, in ours is white, being in theirs 
yellowish, with small flat noses, large mouths, and thick lips. 

They have large ears, in the lobes of which are holes per- 
forated of a sufficient size to admit the introduction of a 
man’s thumb. = 





* Rink, 
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They have black strong hair cut round the head. The men 
have little or no beard, and the back or hinder part of the 
head is flattened and compressed, the eyebrows being shaved 
The compression of the back of the head is effected in infancy 
— the hands, the occiput being so flattened as a mark of 

eauty. 

The front teeth, which already project in a singular manner 
(owing it is alleged to the flattening of the occiput) are filed to 
remove the enamel, and by manipulation with some acrid juicea 
the teeth are rendered extremely black and swollen, in such 
manner as to acquire the appearance of one continuous projecting 
mass so advanced as to preclude the lips closing. 

In height they are rather short than tall, averaging about 5 feet 
6 to 9 inches. 

Though much addicted to singing and dancing at their frequent 
festivals, their conception of melody or harmony is peculiar, 

The dance which is held within the houses is dull and 
inanimate, as might be anticipated with a race so little disposed to 
exertion of any description. A plaintive monotonous hum of voices 
forms its only accompaniment. Of instrumental music they 
ordinarily know nothing. Men and women form a circle, their 
hands resting on each others’ shoulders, and they slowly advance 
and withdraw their bodies as they sing, swaying them to and fro to 
the time of the melody if such it may be termed. 

A stringed musical instrument made of hollow bamboos is 
mentioned by de Réeptstorff as now in use. This is, however, 
probably of recent introduction, except at the Car Nicobar where 
it is mentioned by Hanuilton at a very early date.* 

Of a language which has baffled all philological attempts at its 
acquirement but little can be said. Such crude efforts as have yet 
been made have necessarily been empirical, and-but one point 
can be said to be established with any certainty, viz., that it 
now contains a considerable intermixture of Portuguese and other 
foreign words, and that it cannot yet with any certainty be referred 
to any of the great families. 

Rink thus describes the impression made upon him by this 
language: “Ihave heard many different languages spoken, but 
“none of them had so disagreeable a sound as the Nicobarian. 


——_ 


“from touching. ‘Ibis instrument is 
“played upon in the same manner as 
“a guitar. It is capable of producing 
“but few notes, the performer how- 
“ever makes it speak harmoniously 
“and generally accompanies it with 
“the voice. *—Car-Nicobar by G&G. 
Hamilton. Asiatic Researches, Vol }. 
p. 337. Art. XX1. published 1801. 





—_—— 


* “Of musical instruments they 
“have but one kind and that of 
“thesimplest. It is a hollow bamboo 
“ about 24 feet long,3 in. in diameter 
“along the outside of which there is , 
“ stretched from end to end a single 
“ string made of the threads of a_split 
“cane, and the place under the string 
‘ig hollowed a little to prevent it 
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« The great number of gutteral and nasal sounds, the uneducated, 
“drawling pronunciation, becoming still more difficult on account 
«of the disfigured mouth, makes a very disagreeable impression. 
« According to the opinion of those who know the Burmese. as well 
‘asthe common Malayan dialect, no marked relation is said to 
‘ exist between these languages and the Nicobarese.” 

Haensel describes the language as extremely difficult to acquire, 
and mentions that many of the natives spoke a “bastard Portu- 
guese” with the Missionaries. He adds that not only is the 
language itself poor in words and expressions, but the natives are 
of so indolent & turn that they prefer the expression of their 
meaning by a sign to the trouble of talking. Fontana, on the 
other hand, describes the basis of the language as chiefly Malay, 
with some words borrowed from Europeans and other strangers, 
and adds that they have no expression for numbers beyond 
4), except by multiplication. Pére Chopard speaks of it as 
polysyllabic; and abounding in vowels. He adds: ‘‘It appeared 
“to me that the sound formed in the throat came out .through 
“the nose, and that the tongue, the usual instrument for pro- 
“ducing distinct sounds, had very limited. functions in their 
“language.” 

So early as 1844 the islanders. had-certainly acquired a little of 
each of the languages. used by navigators. visiting the islands, for 
they spoke a little Portuguese, English, Hindustani, and Burmese, 
besides Malay, fluently, and a few words of French, 

The houses inhabited by the race are of a most singular 
appearance, being of a circular form, covered with elliptical 
domes thatched with a grass (called lalang by the Malays) and 
the leaves of cocoanuts. . They are-raised. upon piles to the 
eight of six or eight feet above the ground, the ascent being 
ty a ladder. In those bays or inlets which are sheltered 
om the surf, they are erected close to the margin of the water. 
In appearance they much resemble a beehive and are capable 
f containing a considerable number of occupants, being often 
tom thirty to fifty feet in diameter. . 
Eight or ten persons usually occupy one hut, though the num- 
tis entirely dependent on the number of the entire family who 
tside together in it, ‘The furniture is extremely limited, being 
“nfined toa few skulls of pigs, some cocoanut shells, or earthen 
pots, and some long sticks for self-defence, already referved to. 
fen or twelve huts usually form a village. : 

These houses are without windows or partition of any kind. 
lll the occupants of either sex lie naked upon the floor, with only 
round piece of wood as.a pillow for their heads anda palm 
‘af heneath them. as a mattrass ;. the ascent is.by a ladder, or the 
luk of a tree cut into steps. The trap door through the floor is 
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the only means of exit for the smoke, the cooking being performed 
in a temporary fireplace in a corner of the room. 

This smoke is believed by the islanders to have the property 
of neutralizing the dangerous forest vapours in their dimly-lit 
dwellings. Not asingle nail is used in the entire building, the 
construction and repairs of which form the chief occupation of their 
male tenants. 

In the construction and use of boats, the Nicobarese excel many 
other races. Their canoes, varying in length from six to forty feet 
are hollowed out from the trunk of a single tree and have each an 
outrigger. The larger boats, having from three to four masts with 
mat sails, are capable of holding from twenty to thirty men. 

The outrigger is similar in construction to those in use on the 
Madras Coast. It ig along log of wood, fastened parallel to the 
boat by two projecting spars from four to six feet in length. The 
sails are often of palm leaves sewn together, but the boats are ordi- 
narily propelled with great rapidity by small paddles of about three 
feet in length. The smaller canoes are occasionally paddled by the 
women in the absence of the men. The Nicobarese are also most 
expert fishermen, and there is considerable interchange of traffic 
between the islands by means of these canoes. The chief food of 
the natives is pandanus and cycas bread,poultry, pork, yams, fish, 
erabs, and a variety of shell-fish, the pulp of the cocoanut, turtle, 
and fruit. Pére Chopard mentions that it is not uncommon to see 
round a single hut 40, 50, or even 60, pigs,* of whose flesh the is- 
landers devour an incredible quantity at their feasts. The flesh only 
is eaten, the grease being reserved for culinary purposes. Water 
the islanders rarely drink, f+ ordinarily slaking their thirst with the 
liquid contents of young green cocoanuts plucked fresh, as required 
for use. 

They have few wells or reservoirs of any kind for water (though 
it is stored and made use of for cooking purposes in blackened 
cocoanut shells) but have learnt the mode of fermentation of 
the saccharine juice of the cocoa-palm of which they are extremely 
fond, having a constant craving for powerful stimulants—whole 
villages being frequently found intoxicated upon the occasion of 
any special festivities or ceremonies. Another stimulant in use 
is the betel nut, which they perpetually chew, mixed with lime, 
and which entirely blackens the teeth. 


— 





* The number of pigs has now piece of bark to the stem of a tree 
very considerably diminished from divert rain-water into vessels placed 
various causes,—more particularly for its reception. The few wells that 
from their destruction by Burmese exist have ordinarily been dug Y 
visitors during the trading season. trading vessels from whose crews the 

+ With the islanders to the south, natives are re-acquiring the use ° 
this is perhaps harély still the case, water for drinking purposes. 
as they are now said to affix leaf or 
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Their funeral obsequies yet remain to be mentioned. 

During life provision is ordinarily made for death. Pigs and 
fowls are fattened by the owner which it is intended shall be eaten 
at his funeral. When any one is attacked by serious sickness, 
the priest is called in to exorcise the evil spirit, who is believed to 
have entered the sick person. For the amusement of the demon, 
young cocoanuts, a spoon or soup-ladle, and small carved figures, 
are suspended round the patient’s neck and small baskets filled 
with betel leaves are suspended to the trees. Some trees are cut 
and branches with young cocoanuts are affixed to the posts of the 
house. When there is no longer hope, the farewell song of death 
is sung by the priest. 

The coffin is made of a boat severed in half, and some hours 
only after death the interment takes place. The eewee or spirit 
is supposed to haunt the neighbourhood and to be loth to Jeave 
the village, and the boldest will not venture out on the day of the 
death into the jungle, fearing an encounter with him, 

The interment takes place near the village. A procession i3 
formed of the villagers of the neighbouring villages with those of 
the deceased’s and the body is committed to the earth, the whole 
property of the deceased being thrown into * (or arranged as a 
monument upon f ) the grave. A post is raised over the skull of the 
deceased to which strips of cloth, with meal and areca nuts are 
suspended, and cocoanuts are strewn upon the ground. A great 
feast is then held and there is much singing and dancing and com- 
plete general intoxication. 

For some time after, total abstinence from all fermented liquor, 
tobacco, pig’s flesh, and other luxuries, is eujoined and enforced 
upon the entire villages, whether to appease the ire of the 
departed spirit, yet hovering near, or to mourn the loss of the 
deceased, 1s not quite clear, After some two to three months, 
however, the grave is revisited by the village again in procession, 
and the corpse being disinterred the skull is seized by the 
nearest female relative, whose duty it isto entirely cleanse it of 
any remaining particles of flesh, and to then re-commit it to earth. 

Rink mentions that after three years the corpse is again taken 
out and brought to the hut, the skeleton is ornamented, some spirits, 
a lighted cigar, and some betel leaf being placed in the mouth. 

_In assuming charge of these islands in 1869, the ob- 
jects of the British Government appear to have been two- 
fold; first, the suppression of piracy, and second, thie 
telormation and civilization of the inhabitants. ‘The report 
of the “ Novara” expedition of 1858, and the previous attempt- 


* Pére Chopard. 
: f De -Réepstorff. 
ad —n “ Voyage of the Austrian Frigate Novara.” Statistics, Commercial ; 
age 291, 
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ed occupations of other Governments, had all shewn tha 
other nations could appreciate and realize the value of this 
island group, situated in one of the most frequented pathways of 
the commeree of the world. 

Unfortunately for the Indian Government, the special jp. 
famies and the piratical habits of the islanders to the south 
were permitted to influence the selection of Nancowry op 
the island of Camorta for the English Settlement of 1869, 
This is deeply to be regretted for numerous reasons. ‘The 
earlier Danish and Austrian efforts at colonization, and our 
own experience of the past 6 years, have equally demonstrat- 
ed the terrible unhealthiuess of the situation ; and from a finan- 
cial and commercia] point of view, there can be no doubt but that 
the selection will prove most prejudicial to our own interests, 

In the sanitary and medical report of the Nicobars for the 
year 1873,* the causes of the numerous admissions to the 
local hospitals from malarious fever and its sequele, anemia, 
and splenitis, are given. “A swamp of considerable magnitude 
“occupies the north-east boundary of the Settlement: It is 
“1,100 feet at the base, 1,900 feet at the centre, and runs 
‘inland for a distance of 2,700 feet. At low water the surface 
“is exposed to the sun’s influence for a distance of 1,200 
“feet. The average depth of water at low tide beyond 
‘‘this is 15 inches. The soil is black mud, and the stench 
“from it is most offensive and creates a sickening feeling. 
“ Another swamp of about equal magnitude lies in the 
‘“ western direction of the Settlement, This and the one described 
“are covered with a dense forest of mangrove. These swamps 
“are the most prolific sources of malaria, and their baneful i- 
“‘ fluence on the Settlement from the positions they occupy is felt 
“in both monsoons. * * The air, owing to the moist and porous 
“ eondition of the black cotton soil, is humid. .. The climate is mala- 
rious, aud all the medical officers who have reported upon it are 
‘tnanimous in declaring it to be extremely so. From the de 
“scription I have given of its physical aspect, it will be seen t 
«possess all the conditions necessary to the development of mala- 
“ria, every feature in it forming important elements in the 
‘veneration «f miasmatic influence, and as active at the present 
“ period as when the Settlement was first opened in 1869. 

“The average strength of convicts during the year has been 
“239; the number of admissions to hospital 9793, which gives a 
“percentage of sick to strength of 40711. The daily average 
“sick has been 20°71 or 8°66 per cent. of strength. * * Owisg 


cc 





* Annual Administration Report, Port Blair and Nicobars. 18737.-4- 
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“to frequent transfers to Port Blair ‘of convicts debilitated by 
«repeated attacks of fever and climatic influence, the death-rate at 
«the Nicobars is probably smaller than it would otherwise be.” 

So unhealthy in fact has the Settlement proved that it is even 
now found necessary to relieve the garrison every three months, 
the men being, even in this short time, found to be terribly debi- 
litated by the recurrence of frequent attacks of fever, whilst the 
oficer in charge of the station is permitted to remain but six 
months. 

The report of the voyage of the Novara (vol. I. sec. 8) 
furnishes most interesting materials in regard to the hygienic state 
of these islands and more particularly of Nancowry, and shews 
most clearly, that in each case it was the unsatisfactory position 
of the Settlements of earlier occupation, from a sanitary 

int of view, which led to failures and induced colonists almost 
joyfully to renounce their claims on these islands, no matter how 
dearly they had paid for the attempt to colonise them. 

“We took occasion to visit the spots where the Moravian 
“Brethren, Father Rosen, and the latest colonists, had established 
“themselves. Their Settlements one and all lie in the most unfa- 
“vorable localities on the shores of Nancowry harbour—in itself 
“an unfavorable spot—and of the Monkata hills, in close vicinity 
“to extensive marshes aud jungle, which shut out every current 
“of fresh air.” 

There can be no doubt that the time has nowcome for 
an entire re-consideration of our position, intentions, and 
duties, in regard to these “Edens of the Eastern wave.” 
Two courses appear open tous. The first, the entire abaudon- 
ment of our present ill-chosen_and ill-adopted site as a settlement, 
which has proved and still proves annually so fatal in its effects 
ou the constitutions of officers and men, and which from a financial 
aud commercial point of view is least adapted to our probable 
future requirements ; the second, the reclamation of the swamps 
aud an energetic effurt to ascertain, aud thoroughly, once for all, to 
remove and eradicate all sources of present and past unhealthi- 
bess, 

These points, however, require to be determined by considerations 
connected with our policy in regard to the future of our settle- 
Ment upon these islands, which are wholly beyond the scope of 
the present remarks. 

Ifitbe intended to confine and direct our whole efforts to 
the mere surveillance of a small nest of pirates upon a single island, 
whose present opportunities of piracy are of extremely infrequent 
‘currence, it is believed that.some.scheme involving less than the 
pleseut enormous outlay of both life and money could be devised, 
“meet with equal efficacy such an end, and that such sacrifices as 
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are now demanded and incurred in both are scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of such a case. 

If, onthe other hand, it be the case that we are actuated 
by other motives, and entertain either in the present, or in the 
immediate or remote future, the ‘ntention of increasing the trade 
of these fertile isles, of colonising them, or of attempting to teach 
and reform their savage inhabitants, with Camorta only as a vap. 
tage ground, it is believed that our efforts could scarcely command 
success, and that for numerous reasons the residence upon the island 
should be abandoned and a more suitable site at once selected at 
the Car Nicobar or some other spot combining all probable te- 
quirements. 

With workmen and officers prostrated by sickness, or enervated 
by the debilitating effects of a malarious and pestilential climate, 
the reports year by the year but add their testimony to the vast 
and rapidly accumulating stock of evidence already stored in the 
archives of the Government, tending to shew that the necessity of a 
decision must sooner or later be forced upon us and ca not be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Further, there can be but little doubt that each year will 
necessarily but add to the expense and loss which, in the end, must 
unquestionably be incurred, whatever course may ultimately be 
resolved on in regard to these islands and the conditions of our 


future tenure of them. 


Wm. B, BIRCH. 








Rough Note on the Fauna and Flora of the South Andaman and 
adjucent Islands. 


I. FLORA. 


THE aggregate number of species of indigenous plants only 13 
here noted, according to natural orders (including trees, shrubs, 
climbers, perennials, annuals, and biennials), ‘The introduced 
plants (woody and herbaceous), of which there are 76 species, 
have not been included; and the natural orders not found 0 


the islauds have also been omitted. 








DICOTYLEDONES. 

Dilleniace .. 3 | Sapindacese 6 | Loganiaceze . 2 
Anonaceere .. 12 | Avacardiacese «- 6] Bignoniacez ‘ : 
Menispermaceve .. 38| Connaracess ». 4] Convolvulacess - 
Capparadese .. 4| Leguminoses ... 29 | Borragines ar 
Vivlaries .. 2} Rosacer .» 1] Solanacee ar 
Bixinex .. 1 | Combretaces .. 5| Gesneracee eT 
Polygalacese 1 | Melastomacez .» 6] Acanthaces 
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Sosuviacese ». 1) Myrtacezr we 8! Verbenacem . 10 
Hypericinese . 2|Rhizophoracerw ... 4) Nyctaginacemw bie, BD 
Guttiferee w. 8 | Lythracer . 2) Lauracese oe © 
Ternstroemiacewe ... 1 | Cucurbitacere .. 3| Myristicaces ooo 4 
Dipterocarpes «- 7 | Datiscacer .-» 1) Hernandiacese ooo SB 
Malvaceee .. | Passifloracer ... 1! Begoniacer as oe 
Sterculiacese --. 10} Aratiacer .. 38 Aristolochiaces . oe 
Tiliaces w» 4] Alangiacer w+ 1 | Kuphorbiacew ove 42 
Malpighiacexe ... 2 Loranthacer we 4! Urticer aeilt e 
Rotacese «» 7@| Rubiaces .-. 34| Celtider ww & 
Simarubaces --- 2] Composite --- 3&| Moracese --- 16 
Ochnacese ee 1|Goodenoviacem ... 1) Piperaces oe 2 
Burseracez w« 3} Myrsinaces .. 6) Podocarpexe oo | 
Meliaceze eee 6 | Sapotaceze .. 3! Gnetacer oco/i 
Olacinese «- 5| Ebenaces . 7) Cyeadese sect 
Celastrinese .» 1 | Oleacese .» 1j|Indeterminate  ... 34 
Rhamnacez -- 5&| Apocynacese best ae 
Ampalidez «-. 11 | Asclepiadacee _.... 10 
MONOCOTYLEDONES. 
Palme ». 15 | Burmanniacee -- || Amaryllidex we 8 
Pandanere ee 3 | Orchidacer ee 24] Liliacese oa 
Aroide ... 5 | Zingiberacer «» 7|Commelynacee ,,, 4 
Hydrocharidee ... +1 | Marantacez ... 3] Cyperaces ‘on 
Dioscoreacese . 2) Musacew + 1] Graminece we. 14 








Total, 520 indigenous species distributed among 300 genera, or an average 
of 14 species for every genus, 





GENERAL GROWTH OF THE PLANTS AND THEIR HABITS, 











Dicotyledons Monocotyledons 
— — — — ~~ ad 
P Proportion to Proportion to 
Description. Bpecies. | whole flora. Number. whole flora. 
1. Trees (Large and Small) ... 194) 15 1: 48 
2 Shrubs me oa 26 sae ond 
3. Climbers iat inn 7? OF 18 1: 29 
4. Perennial Plants at: we 69 1: 75 
5. Annuals and Biennials sek ae ] | 1; 520 











Proportion of woody plants to herbaceous 3°9: 1 ; including naturalized 
plants it is however ==2°3: 1, 

Arranged according to the habitats of the different species, the following 
are the results (roughly ascertained). 


Marine plants soe oe 1] Sandy beaches vee ow 53 
Mangrove and Salt marshes ee» 29 | Woodless spots and cultivated 
lands (indigenous) ss. - 19 


Forests. —418. 
Proportion or CrayproGams TO THE PHANEROGAMS. 


Allowing 200 species for the fungi observed, the probable number of 
Cryptogame: is about $45, which would stand in relation to Phanerogame 
in the ratio of 1:1: 5, 
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Classes. No. of { Approximate Classes. No, of | Approximate 
Species. rovortion. Species Proportion, 
Fungi oe. 200? 2 (P) Masci __...|_— ‘17 (?) } 
Lichenes ww. 40 2 Lycopodiacese; 3 ay 
Marine, Alge ... 34 2 Salviniacese °°: + te 
Filices oe 30 
Hepatica ove 20 { 











Total, 345. 


Equisetacesze, Characese, Hydropterides, and Ricciacese unrepresented, 

The above information is mainly condensed and abridged from the 
admirable treatise of Mr. S. Kurz, “ On the vegetation. of the Andaman 
Islands” published at the Government Printing Office, Calcutta, in 1870, 

As regards the forests of these islands, the only further information ayail. 
able appears to consist of the excellent paper above cited (in which a 
list of 183 forest trees is given with their girths); of a further inspection 
report by Mr. Home, Deputy Conservator of Forests, dated 11th Marck 
1874; and lastly, of a memorandum thereon, “ On the forest resources of the 
Andamans”, by Mr. D. Brandis, Inspector-General of Forests (1874). 

In the report of Mr. Home, the amount of Padouk (Pterocarpus dalier. 
gioides) and of Pyenmah (Lagerstremia hynoleuca) Timber alone, which 
is estimated to be at present actually available on the South Andaman 
island, is as follows :— 














No. of | Average Average A 
Name of mature | len og Average | cubic feet Timber 
g 
Tree. Trees. bole. girth. | per tree. available, 
Padouk ws. | 4,288,000} 60 10 875 29,360,000. Tons, 
Pyenmah «| 1,152,000] 35 10 218 5,022,720 ,, 




















ae 


And when speaking of the species of Koppalee, or Palava (Jimusops 
Indica) the builet-wood, Kurz affirms that from 384,000 to 576,00. trees, 
with a girth of 6 feet and upwards would be found on this one island, and 
anticipates that even this estimate will be largely exceeded. 

That large quantities of very valuable timber might be profitably ex- 
ported therefore, there seems every reason to believe. 





, 


CoMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE VEGETABLE KKINGDOM: 


Showing those plants whicb have been from time to time introduced experi- 
mentilly at Port Blair. 
1. Food Plants. 


Graminaceous products ee 
. Maize Of the Pulse fami- 
(2). Furtnenene: prams Corals} Rice, Carolina ( ly apparentiy none 
and Hill paddy } but Dal. 
(b) Starches and starch-producing plants. 





Arrowroot. 
‘l'apioca. 

(c) Plants yielding Spices and Condiments, , 
Cloves Of each a None of the Aromatic 
Nutmeg few plants fruits of umbelliferous 
Chillies successfully. plants appear to have been 


Vanilla tried. 








le said 








(6.) 
(c.) 
(4) 


(e.) 
(f) 
(g.) 
(h.) 
(t.) 
Uj.) 


The 
iT) Nati 
Por, 
North 
under | 
Meyen 
extrem. 
(avera 
elasseg_ 
of Whid 
elevatic 
partial] 
the Sac 
The 
Lot unf,; 
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Planis yielding sugar. 
(d.) Geaeiien only. In limited quantities but with special success. 


(e.) Plants useful in the preparation of nutritious and stimulating beverages. 
‘lea ( a few shrubs ). 
Coffee. Largely ( on Mount Harriet ). 

(f.) Plants producing wholesome and nutritious fruits, 



































Fleshy fruits. Nuts. 
Orange Tamarind Almonds (also indigenous. ) 
Lemon Banana Cocoanut palms. (Several hundred 
Citron Pineapple thousand of’ these palms, of incalcu- 
Lime Mangoe lable value, cover the whole of the 
Pomegranate Plantain. Goco Islands, to. the north of the 


Andaman Group; yet no -attempt 
has hitherto been permitted at their 
utilization or exportation), 

(g.) Miscellaneous food plants. 

Onions. . 


IE. Industrial'and Medicinal Plants: 


(a) Textile plants, 
Cotton shrubs (at the Nicobars however) and a. few- trees, 
the latter ornamentally only. 
Cocoanut fibre. 
(b.) Oleaginous plants. Neither: fixed oils nor essential. 
(c.) Tinetorial plants, Indigo is about to be tried. 
(d.) Plants furnishing building and furniture woods, 
Mahogany 
Firs (casuarinas), 
Teak. 
(See Kurz’s Report for several other species, however.), 
(c.) Plants producing gums and.resins, None. 
(f£) Medicinal barks. None, 
(g.) Tanning materials. Betelnut.. 
(h.) Narcotic Plants. Tobacco, 
(.) Miscellaneous medicinal.. Aloes.. Ipecacuanha. 
(j.) Miscellaneous commercial. Bamboo and Rattans—which are also indi- 
genous in large quantities, 


The classification followed throughout is. that of Yeats’ 
“Natural History of Commerce.” 

Port Blair being geographically situate in Lat. 11° 41’, 18”, 
North Long 92° 43’ 00” East, the South Andaman Island (alone 
under cultivation) falls botanieally within the equatorial zone (after 
Meyen).. It offers special facilities owing to its temperate climate, 
extreme ranges, 68° to 96,° Fahr, and well distributed rain-fall 
(averaging about 100 inches annually) for the cultivation of several 
lasses both of the food and industrial: plants, for the propagation 
of which the soil is found to be-specially well fitted; Almost any 
levation desired is in fact attainable, Mount Harriet, already. 
partially cleared for coffee and. spices, &c., giving 1,140, feet, whilst 
the Saddle Hill on the North Andaman reaches 2,400-feet. 

The lists above given are necessarily very inconiplete, but do 
lot unfairly represent the products to which any attention can 
le said to have been paid. of late years, (For non-indigenous 
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plants of introduction prior to 1866, see Kurz’s Report above 
cited). The wonderful strides made by Burmah in her exports of 
raw cotton, drugs, grain, oils, seeds, and timber, with those of 
Penang and Singapore in spices and other products, afford sufi- 
cient encouragement for the. belief, that the Andamans may be 
yet destined to be recognized and regarded as capable of assuming 
that colonial position as regards commercial value which their 
natural advantages would certainly seem to foreshadow, but towards 
the attainment of which, after so many years of occupation, jt 
must be conceded, a progress scarcely appreciable has yet ca, 
attained, 














Il. FAUNA. 


THE information yet collated is, it is feared, extremely meagre 
and incomplete. Such as could be traced, however, is here given, 


Division I. Vertebrata. 


1, Cynopterus Marginatus. 

2. Paradoxurus Andamaneius. 

3. Mus Andamanensis. 

4. Sus a (Probably imported), 







(a) Mammalia, 


Of the Cetacia,— 
Porpoises and Dugong. 
Regarding the Bimana a serious mistake has arisen. No monkeys bave 

yet been found on the Islands but one of a spurious, introduced, species was 

deported some years since (1867) to the Royal Zoological Gardens as a re- 

presentative of this order (JMacacus Andamanesis), whose portrait was 

duly presented to the Public in the “ Illustrated London News.” 

(b) Aves. Varieties too numerous to enumerate. Those interested are 
referred to “ Stray Feathers” and other recent publications on this subject. 

(c) Reptilia. The turtle ( Chelonia virgata and implicata) and lizards in 
several varieties. Of the Opjhidia, little is yet ascertained. Venomous 
snakes are almost unknown and are believed to be of extremely rare and 
exceptional occurrence. In the 20 years, during which settlement clearings 
of primeval forest jungles have steadily progressed, no deaths from snake bite 
have ever been officially recorded (through in one instance of the year 187: 
some doubt perhaps as to the cause of a death yet remains), ‘The 7ri- 
eresurus Andersonii has been identified, and a cobra was recently transferred 
to the Calcutta Museum by Dr. V. Richards. 

(2) Amphibia. ‘Two varieties of Frog (Rana), of which however one is well 
known to have been imported. 

(e) Pisces. | Of the marine zoology little is known, and although the seas are 
specially rich in good produce, the fisheries have been very langyidly pursued. , 
Mackerel (Skomba kanagurta) and oil sardines ¢ Clupea Neohowitj are found 

in very large quantities; also sharks ( Carcharide), the Ray ( Raia), Saw fish 

and large Scicnas (vide Report of F. Day, F. L. 8s. Inspector-Generil 
of Fisheries in India, 26th July 1872), Also the Whiting (Merlangus ), Mullets 

(Mullide) not common, Dog Fish (Seyliide), the Sword fish (Xiph 

gladius ), the Lump fish ( Cyclopterus lumpus) the flat sun-fish, l'alistes, Ost'® 

cion, Diodon, and a species of rock-cod (red iu color). In fact, nearly al the 

Marine fishes ordinarily found on the sea coasts of Indiaand Burmah. Fresh 

water varieties now exist, but whether of local genesis or of introduced spect 

is yet unascertained. ‘I'he earlier absence of fresh water tanks or strealls 
capable of sustaining life renders the latter solution the more probable 




























(a). Sub-hing 


The Nicobar Island's. 


Division II. Invertebrata. 


dom Mollusca— 
For the list of modlusca, I am wholly indebted to the vourtesy of the 
Rev. T. Warneford, Chaplain of Port Blair), 

























————— = 
No. Family. Species. Remarks. 
Cuass I, Cephalopoda. 
1 Argonautide +. | Argonauta ... Rare. 
9 Octopodidee ... | Octopus 
3 Spirulide e. | Spirula Never alive. 
4 Nautilide# na autilus .,.. 
Crass II. Gasteropoda. 
j Strombidse Strombus ee 
Pteroceras ... eee 
Rostellaria ... 
Seraphs 
Muricide ... | Murex are an 
Pisania se - 
Ranella o0e 
Triton adh asi 
Fasciolaria ... 
Turbinella .., 
: Cancellaria ,,. 
Pyrula 
3 Buccinides .. | Lerebra nie oi 
Eburna ae - 
| Nassa so 
Phos nis ad 
} Purpura _ eee eee 
) ‘Ricinula sa. al 
3 Planaxis we 
2 Magilus ‘6 sue 
p Cassis es 7 
n- | Oithara = 
ad Dolium ee 
Harpa coe woe | 
ell olumbella ... ‘ie 
Oliva acud 
are AnciHaria - | 
. 4 | Conide ... | Conus add sal 
fish Pleurotoma eee eee | 
5 | Volutide Voluta sa nee | 
Cymba ove wre 
Mitra eee se 
Marginella eee se 
6 Cypreide . | Cyproea eee eee 
Errato eed an 
Ovulum = a. = 
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No. 


——————————— 
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Family. 


Species, 











Cuass. II.—( Contd.) 


Naticide 


Pyramidellide 


Cerithiade 
Melaniadz 


Turritellidse 


Littorinidse 


Paludinidee 


Neritidse 


Turbinide 


Haliotide 


Fissurelide 








Gasteropoda,—(Contd.) 


Natica eee 
Sigaretus... 


Pyramidella..,. 


Cerithium ... 
Potamides ... 


Melania eee 
Melanopsis ... 


Turritella 4. 
Vermetus ... 
Siliquaria ... 
Scalaria bas 
Littorina 
Solarium 
Phorus 
Rissoa 


Paludina 


Nerita 
Neritina 
Navicella 


Turbo : 
Phasianella ... 
Imperator 
Trochus 
Rotella ka 
Monodonta ... 
Delphinula 
Stomatella 
Broderipia ... 


Haliotis os 
Stomatia 
Janthina ... 


.| Fissurella es. 


Emarginula .., 
Parmophorus 
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No. Family. Species. Remarks. 
Crass II.—(Conid.)| Gastropoda,—(Contd.) 
18 | Calyptreeidz Calyptreea ' 
Pileopsis — ov 
Hipponyx 
19 Patellidx Patella —~ 
Siphonaria ove 
20 Dentalide Dentalium ... - 
21 Chitonide »». | Chiton he’ 
Order II. 
Pulmonifera, 
. i Ilelicide Helix 
Vitrina 
2 Limnezido we» | Planorbis 4. 
3 Auriculide w. | Auricula = «. 
4 |Cyclostomide ... | Cyclostoma ... oe 
Cyclophorus ... 
Helicina «| Order III. 
Opisthobranchiata. 
| Bullidee eee Bulla eee 
2 | Pleurobranchide.,.| Aplustrum .. oes 
Umbrella 
Crass III. vi Pteropoda. 
1 Hyalcidse Hyalea 
Crass IV, Brahciopoda. 
] Lingulidz Lingula__... 
Crass V, Conchifera. 
] Ostreide »-. | Ostroea (edulis) 
Placuna eee 
Pecten oe 
Lima. oe 
Spondylus os 
Pecum oe 
2 | Aviculide ».. | Avicula ™ 
Perna eee ee 
Pinna aon - 
3 | Mytilide eo. | akytilus (edulis) e 
Modiolo . oes 
Arcade «. | Arca oe 
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Family. Species. Remarks, 





Crass V.—(Conid.)} Conchifera.—(Contd.) 
Chamidee ... | Chama 
Tridacnidee ... | Tridacna 


Cardiade Cardium ... 
Hemicardium 


Lucindse .. | Corbis oe 
Cycladidee »». | Cyrena 


Cyprinids ... | Cyprina 

Circe 

Cardita de 
Myoconcha ... 


Veneridse ... | Venus 
Mereze 
Tapes 
Venerupis 


Mactride ..| Mactra 


Tellinidez ... | Tellina 
Capsula ee 
Psammobia ... 
Mesodesma 
Donax 


Solenidee ». | Solen 
Cultellus 


Anatinidz Anatina 
Pholadide ... | Phola 


Jovanetia 
Teredo 














(b). Sub-kingdom Annulosa— 
CLASSIFICATION, 


1. Annelida. Leeches 2. Crustacea, 3. Insecta, 4, Arachnida, 
(Hirundo medicinalis) Crabs Honey Bees Spiders 
Lobster 
very common, Cray fish, Shrimps Moths Scorpions 
and Prawns (abundant). Beetles and = Centipedes. 
other plenti- 


ful varieties. 














The Nicobar Islands. 


(c.) Sub-kingdom Celenterata— 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Hydrozoa. Actinozoa. 
Hydra or Water Polyp, Sea anemones (actinide) 
Jelly fishes or Sea Sea pens (penatulide) 
Nettles. Sea fan 

Coral polyps (?) 


(d.) Sub-kingdom Protozoa— 

On many coral reefs are infusoria, or animalcule developed 
in vegetable infusions, 

The coral reefs are mainly formed of Caryophyllia Madrepora, 
Porites, and Meandria. 

As has been very frequently pointed out, these islands present 
in fact an entirely novel field of most interesting scientific experi- 
ment, as well as of study and research from almost every point 
of view ; and should the above very imperfect and crude notes have 
aided, in however minute a degree, in inviting attention to their 
possible capabilities in the future, or to points of interest and 
value in their past and present, the object with which they were 
recorded will have been fully attained, 


W. B. BIRCH, 
































Art. X.—RAILWAYS IN INDIA FROM A MILITARY 
POINT OF VIEW. 
Report of Railway Transport Committee assembled at Delhj 

January and February 1876 
Report of Railway Transport Committee, Metre Gauge, assembled 

at Agra. January 1877. 

Adaptation of Railways for Military Transport, Progress 

Report. 1877. 

Preparation of Military Time-tables for the Concentration of 

Troops. 1878. 

HE chief principles both of strategy and tactics are, Ist., to be 
superior to the enemy at the decisive point, and, 2ndly, to 
act upon the enemy’s communications without exposing your own, 
From these must be at once deduced the great and all-important 
value of good communications in war. History repeatedly shows 
cases where armies of inferior numbers, but with superior 
communications, and consequent mobility, have defeated armies 
whose inferiority in the latter respect has rendered them unwieldy, 
War in India is with us mainly a question of rapid movement 
and supply. If we can quickly move up our troops to decisive 
points, and easily supply them with food, ammunition, and other 
requisites, when there, we need never fear the result. The Welling- 
ton Despatches show the careful consideration and forethought 
of the great Duke’s arrangements with the Brinjaris, the local 
carriers of that time, by whose aid in keeping up a regular supply 
for his troops he was able to forestall the swift and eccentric 
movements of Dhoondia Waugh and the Marathas, and eventually 
to meet and defeat them. At the present time, we have in our 
railway system an aid to successful war which can be of the most 
inestimable value to us. But, to realise the full value of its 
assistance, all detail and every accident that may oceur should be 
considered, thought over during peace-time, and, as far possible, 
arranged for; so that, though an outbreak of war must inevitably 
bring with it some hurry and confusion, this may be reduced to 4 
minimum by each man knowing exactly what his duty is, being 
able to ascertain what may be required of him, and in what way 
he can best aid the State ends. ; 

This pre-arrangement is very likely to be estimated below its 
true value in this country on account of the success of our 
commissariat in former days, “when the whole system of our 
transport and supply was suited to a roadless country, and the 
ordinary requirements under this head, during peace, differed in no 
material degree from the requirements of atime of war. All the 
subsidiary military establishments were framed on a scale and 
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plan to admit of the troops moving readily across country, in any 
direction ; and, whem regiments were transferred from one station 
to another in ordinary course of relief, they took the field just as 
completely as if they were about to enter into a campaign, Thus 
to pass from a state of peace to war involved no change of system ; 
the ordinary business of peace time constituted, in fact, a regular 
training for campaigning ; and, on the breaking out of war, nothing 
had to be improvised, and the troops took the field without difficulty 
or confusion. This explains the extraordinary promptitude with 
which the wars of the Iudian Army have been so frequently 
entered on. ‘The remarkable effieieney of the Indian Commissariat 
is no doubt to be ascribed to the same eause,.” * 

But the introduction of railways has changed all this, and 
instead of the deliberate movement of various bodies of troops by 
different roads, paths, and even across the open country, to the point 
of concentration, where each division, brigade, and corps would 
arrive, ready-furnished with its means of transport, we have now, 
with far greater rapidity, but by one main route, to bring up our 
troops to the point of concentration, where, or at some point short 
of it, those unsupplied would require to be furnished with the 
transport necessary for unrestrieted movements over the face of the 
country, as of old. People who have considered the matter from 
a military point of view, may very eastly be led to think that 
there need be no such great fuss made about the movements of 
troops by rail, and that there should be no difficulty in putting 
20 or even 40,000 into trains at different large stations and 
sending them off to any given point on a line of railway. This 
would be perfectly true if troops were merely passengers, and 
unfortunately the suceess of our home railway companies in sending 
volunteers to the Brighton. Reviews, where such feats were per- 
formed as the carriage of 132;000 volunteers and passengers, 
have been cited as evidenee of the ease with which armies could 
be carried by rail, whereas they are merely proofs of the vast 
amount of rolling-stock held by Railway Companies in England, 
aud their excellent organisation of passenger traffic. ‘The volun- 
teers formed no field army, they were without cavalry or guns, 
except such as were brought by road. ‘They could uot even have 
bivouacked for the night without starving from cold and hunger, 
without knapsacks or great eoats, any supply of food, reserve 
ammunition, hospital equipment, or transport of any kind. They 
were merely a large body of orderly passengers who carried 
rifles in the carriages with them. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley? says: “ In all movements of troops, 
whether by land or-sea, one great rule is to keep the various 





* Indian Polity. Major Cnesney. t+ Soldier’s Pochet Book: 3rd Eii- 
P. 359, tion, p. 343, 
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military units as complete at all times during the operation as 
possible. Thus, it is not only essential ‘that, with cavalry, the 
horses and the men to ride them should go by the same traip 
but that, whatever may be the number of sabres, bayouets, 
or guns conveyed by any one train, or ship, they may be fit for 
war, complete in every necessary field equipment, having their 
transport with them so as to march off without any delay upon 
leaving the train or disembarking from the ship. 

This is a point that civilian traffic-managers are prone to forget 
or ignore, so much so, that, in all the railway problems worked 
out by order of the Quartermaster-general from time to time 
by the Railroad Committee, consisting of railroad engineers and 
officials, I find that in moving troops they are sent forward 
without any transport. They calculate upon despatching trains 
at intervals of 8 minutes, Under such an arrangement, the 
terminus where they would have to disembark would bein a 
curious state of confusion after the first hour, when the troops 
began to arrive, being crowded with men unable to carry their 
ammunition, camp-equipment or baggage.” 

In a memorandum embodying the viewsof H. R. H. tlie 
_ Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, dated May 24th 1877, it is 
Jaid down “that any attempt at hurry is, so far as Railway 
transport is concerned, a mistake; * * * that the Railway author- 
ities must have their functions in this question clearly pointed 
out ; that each unit must travel complete in itself; * * * and 
that any attempt at interference on the part of the Military with 
the Railway authorities would be a fatal error.” 

Many examples of fatal loss of time, resulting from tactical units 
not being despatched complete, are to be found in the transport 
of French troops during the war of 1870-71. On one memorable 
occasion a portion of the 2nd Division 15th Corps, Army of the 
Loire, was ordered to move from Salbris towards Blois: M. de 
Freycinet (the Engineer War Delegate under Gambetta) superin- 
tending the operation; the Railway officials were entrusted with 
the duty of embarking the troops and material, which was exe- 
cuted with a disregard of system. The consequence was, that 
the munitions of some batteries were mixed’ up with others; the 
troops were separated from their baggage; and the artillery, 
which could have marched the distance in three days, were five 
days completing their re-organization. 

Indian practice, though it would never differ ix principle, may 
differ somewhat in detail from English experience. For example, 
in England the amount of rolling-stock is so enormous and 
can be so readily added to on emergency, that it may be said to 
be practically unlimited, and the question of deficiency ™ 
amount scarcely enters into the calculations; whereas the cas 
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is very different in this country, and the rolling-stock itself is 
scattered over vastly greater distances, We shall see, hereafter, 
that this collection of appropriate rolliog-stock at the different 
oints from which troops start, would be one of the chief causes 
of difficulty and delay ia sending off troops for a campaign in 
this country. 

With regard to transport also, the distances are so great, that 
some modification of the rule, that every military unit should 
have its transport with it, must be necessary in India. It would, 
for instance, be an outrageous expenditure of money and rolling- 
stock to bring up bullocks and bullock-carts for transport of 
baggage and camp equipment from Madras to Lahore, supposing, 
for example, the concentration was at the latter place; if at 
Lahore, carts and animals could be collected in sufficient numbers, 
not only for the requirements of the troops from that neighbour- 
hood, and the extra demands for the general service of the army, 
on its formation, but also for the troops coming up from great 
distances. On the other hand, if transport could not ‘be obtained 
on the spot, and the Madras troops brought none, there would 
be an immediate block of the station, as Sir Garnet Wolseley 
points out, and these troops would not only be useless, without 
the power to move, but they would be in the way of those who 
might be complete with transport. This problem appears by 
no means an easy one to solve; and if its solution is postponed 
till the day of danger, the result would be a state of confusion 
that would deprive us of half the military value of our Railways 
in India. 

No doubt a subject of such vast importance to our military 
rule and power in India must_have formed frequent food for 
deep consideration with many military men in this country; but 
the first occasion on which earnest attention, with practical results, 
seems to have been attracted to the subject, was when Sir Charles 
Reid, then commanding the Lahore Division, with the assistance 
of Mr. Roscoe Bocquet, the Locomotive Superintendent of the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway, carried out a series of manceuvres 
during the cold season of 1874 at Lahore; on which occasion 
troops and guns were embarked and disembarked on the open 
line on a system known as “ end loading. ” 

The principle of “end loading” is to have the ends of all the 
wagons fitted with hinges, so as to let down over the buffers, and 
thus to form a continuous road throagh the train, which acts as a 
platform. Horses, guns, ammunition-wagons, &c., can then be 
loaded from a ramp, or inclined plane, placed at one end, or both 
ends, of the train, and passed rapidly and easily along from one 
Vehicle to another. ‘This system of loading military trains has 
been long practised in Prussia, where the Railway Companies are 
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required by law to construct all their wagons with hinged en, 
The advantages of this system, as compared with the usyal ry 
tice of loading from a platform on the side of the train, known 
in contra-distiuction as “ side loading,” are obvious, as far as gun 
horses, and wagons are concerned ; as, if, from any cause, temporary 
platforms cannot be run up, it admits of their embarkation from 
sidings or anywhere on the main liue, leaving the station platform 
free for the despatch of stores, &c. 

The saving of time in loading and unloading trains, and the 
practicability of doing so at any point by “end loading” being 
clearly shown, now that the subject had the valuable and ener. 
getic advocacy of Sir Charles Reid, a series of railway experi- 
ments were carried out during the cold season of 1874-75 at 
Bareilly, Mian Mir, Allahabad, and Agra, under orders from the 
Quartermaster-General, in order to acquire, from actual practice, 
reliable information on the following points : 

(1) The time necessary for embarking and disembarking Infan. 
try, Cavalry, or Guns, either with or without ordinary platforms, 

(2) The best method of improvising temporary. platforms, 

(3) The best method of loading and unloading guns, military 
stores, &c., either with or without the use of ordinary platforms, 

As later experiments have shown more completely the proba- 
ble time requisite for embarking and disembarking troops, it is 
unnecessary to refer to that point here. Several experiments 
were made with temporary platforms, which are summarized as 
follows in the precis by the Quartermaster-General, attached 
to the Report of the Delhi Committee: “On a review of 
the various expedients that were adopted to improvise tem- 
porary platforms, it seems pretty clear that horses and guns can 
be disembarked anywhere without much difficulty if a sufficient 
quantity of sleepers, some rails, a few spades, and plenty of labour 
are available.” 

These experiments, however, showed that the vehicles in useon 
the different lines of railway in India varied in details of construction 
and measurement ; that, though open wagons might be used with 
slight alterations to convey horses, the absence of any cover was 4 
great objection, as the animals were exposed-to.the weather and also 
to the sparks from the engine, ‘I'he covered goods-waggons seemed 
well adapted for carriage of horses, but here it was found that many 
of the wagons were too small, not being 64 feet in height, and requll- 
ing additional ventilation for the convenience of horses and met. 
Upon this, the Commander-in-Cuief, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
took advantage of the assembly of a large force of troops at 
Dethi during the cold season of 1875-76, to refer the whole sub- 
ject to acommittee, under the,presideucy of Sir. Charles Reid, 1 
order to carry out experiments on a more extended scale. 











memorandum by the Quartermaster-General directed the atten- 
tion of the Committe to testing the end-loading system, to 
the transport of supplies, siege-ordnance, sick and wounded, 
&c., and also to the dimensions and material of rolling-stock that 
would be best suited as a standard in future to meet military as 
well as commercial purposes. : 

This Committee was composed of military officers selected from 
every branch and department of the army, and also of officers 
from all the railways in India, Many experiments were made 
in end-loading, which may be summed up thus: The difference 
in time is with— 

Heavy Artillery, a gain of 1 hour to 14 hours by end-loading. 

Horse Artillery, wv isin (he, " i . 

Field Artillery, be, we ee ae “ 

Cavalry, no experiments under similar conditions detailed. 

Infantry, a loss of a quarter of an hour by end-loading. 

Although Sir Charles Reid upheld the advantages of end-loading 
from a military point of view, yet the committee generally, 
embracing men of experience in Railway working, did not attach 
such importance to the saving in time, and many, in fact, went 
so far as to say that with ample siding accommodation (temporary 
or otherwise) the loading could be completed with sufficient 
celerity from the side to meet all wants. ‘The regimental officers 
on the committee also seem, generally, to have been of opinion 
that the time actually employed in loading depended in great 
measure on whether the troops were trained or not in this duty, 
and that very great advantage would arise from occasional drill 
in loading and unloading trains ; but that the time would always 
be liable to vary from circumstances, such as a previous fatigued 
condition of the men, rainy weather, or darkness. 

The chief arguments for retention of side-loading are : 

_ Ist. Side-loading suits commercial purposes, and end-loading 
is Of no practical value in ordinary business. 

2nd. That with proper loading-boards there need be no delay in 
side-loading, while for some years to come it must. be used for 
the greater part of the stock, aud that, in any case, temporary 
platforms can be readily run up. 

3rd, That end-opepivgs would reduce the life of most of the 
stock 25 per cent. 
4th. That delay will be found to occur in the collection of 
vehicles and not in the act of loading. 

_The chief argument in favour of end-loading is the saving of 
lme in the act of embarking and disembarking horses, guns, and 
Wagons, and that it admits of disembarkation even on an embank- 
ment, while side-loading can only be effected quickly at a platform 
r suitable spot. Where troops are actually brought iuto the 
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battle-field by rail, as appears to be the notion running thronoh 
the whole of the first Lahore experiments, the gain of minute 
would be of undeniable value. Such cases did occur at a 
action of Montebello and the battle of Magenta in 1859, and 
at the battle of Bull Run, in the American war, in 1861. But 
the reinforcements brought up in such cases would be mostly 
infantry, who could disembark anywhere and anyhow. I haye 
not come across any mention of artillery or cavalry, to whom 
alone end-loading is a gain, being disenibarked on a field of 
battle. It need hardly be pointed out that this would be 4 
most dangerous operation if undertaken within any possible 
range of the enemy’s guns. And it does seem, therefore, question- 
able, whether it is worth while altering and, as some authorities 
say, weakening the stock of a commercial country, such as India 
is now becoming, for a gain of a few minutes on an occasion 
which may or may not occur. Moreover, as the precis by the 
Quartermaster-General on the Railway experiments in 1874-75 
points out, temporary platforms can be run up with great rapidity; 
very long steep embankments are rare, and even in such case the 
train could be stopped either before or beyond the embankment, 
when the troops themselves, with ordinary entrenching tools, 
and a few planks, could rapidly improvise a platform to disembark 
horses and guns. 

One of the arguments for side-loading pointed to the great delay 
that would probably be incurred in the collection of vehicles. This 
would occur from the vehicles, in course of traffic, being either in 
use of, or scattered along, the various stations on the line. In case 
of troops being required to move on emergency, the Traffic Manager 
requires first to be informed what number and special kind of vehi- 
cles are wanted—this is very important. He has then to telegraph 
alony the line for the collection in readiness at each station of the 
vehicles required which happen to be there ; he has then to arrange 
for one or more engines to work down the line and pick up all 
these vehicles, and also to take care that the new trains thus sudden- 
ly introduced into the system shall not run into other trains on the 
line in ordinary course of working. On consideration of these 
points, in which it is probable from want of practical experience I 
may have yet overlooked some important element of delay, we cal 
understand how, without previous warning and when the railway 
stock was fully engaged in carrying the traffic of the country, or in 
other words under ordinary circumstances, it should have required 
$6 hours to collect at Poona, which is an important railway station, 
the horse-boxes, &c., necessary for the transport of some artillery t0 
Baroda on the occasion of the trial of the late Gaikwar. And agai), 
how, on the visit of the Prince of Wales, a detachment of the ord 
Hussars (46 horses) were detained 3 hours and 40 minutes 2 
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starting for want of horse-boxes, although two large railway com- 
anies were doing all they could to prevent delay. 

During the Kooka riots it took four days to move the troops, 

detailed in the margin, from Delhi to 

1 Mountain Battery. Umballa, a distance of 1614 miles; the 
100 Sowars,12thB.Cavalry. conse assigned being the failure of the 

1 Regiment B. Infantry. : 5 . 

1 Reviment Goorkhas. Beas bridge which locked up a quantity 

% of stock. 

On the other hand the train service for the Delhi Assemblage, 
1876-77, left nothing to be desired ; without interfering with the 
ordinary and grain traffic during December, 55 special trains were 
run into Delhi, and, between the 8rd and 2Cth January, 66 special 
trains left that station. The chief cause of this success must be 
looked for in the time that was given for perfecting. preliminary 
arrangements, without detracting in any way from the ability and 
energy of the officers on whom the burden of the preparations fell ; 
Local Governments, &c., having been invited on 26th September, 
by telegram, to submit, immediately, information regarding the 
number of special trains they required.* 

Now, a battery of field artillery, of which the case of F 19 
R, A. proceeding from Delhi on January 19, 1876, is taken as 
an example, requires in this country 66 vehicles, which, as 
the traction power of engines is limited, must go in two trains, 
The vehicles required are 2 first-class, 4 second-class, 4 third-class 
carriages, 11 cattle trucks, 7 covered wagons, 20 double horse- 
boxes, 14 low-sided trucks (for guns and wagons), with 4 
brake-vans. 


A battery uf heavy artillery would require 111 vehicles of very 
VateG S008 = 5 -,— 

A battery of Horse Artillery, about 78 vehicles, 

A regiment of British Cavarly, 469 strong, about 168 vehicles, 

A regiment of British Infantry, 904 strong, about 97 vehicles. 

A regiment of Native Cavlary, 452 strong, about 185 vehicles. 

A regiment of Native Infantry, 704 strong, about 44 vehicles. 

And in every one of these cases there is some difference in the 
sort of carriages required and the number of these. 

This shows that in the movement of large bodies of troops by 
tail the actual collection on the spot of the carriages requisite 
would be the great cause of difficulty and delay, to which the 
gain or loss of few minutes in loading and unloading would be 
quite a secondary affair, indeed, it is found that a little drill and 
practice very soon makes men handy at the work of loading and 
unloading, just as it does-with pitching and striking a camp, and 
that, if accustomed to the work, it would not take the men long 
0 load as soon as the train was formed. 
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The difficulty in collection of the vehicles shows also the vita} 
necessity of having all kinds of rolling-stoek on the same gauge 
throughout India made on a uniform pattern, which, while suited 
to commercial purposes would also serve military requirements, 
For it may be laid down as an axiom that no stock should be 
kept apart and idle because reserved for military purposes, unless 
it was Government stock, in excess of commercial requirements, 

There are at present on some lines nearly 30 types of coaching 
and goods stock, with three or four varieties of these types in 
some instances.f Now that interchange of traffie is so general, 
the demand for uniformity is much more pressing. The advantage 
and the economy to be gained in repairs, by having all the working 
parts uniform, and interchangeable, so that a stock could be kept 
at each repairing station, has been pointed out by Mr. W. R. 
Browne, C. E., and there is every reason to believe it will be 
thoroughly carried out in future, 

For the carriage of horses, the covered goods wagon has been 
found the most suitable. It became a question with the cavalry 
officers on the sub-committee, whether it was better tu place the 
horses in transversely, that is, at right angles to the Inne, or to place 
them parallel to the rails at each end of the wagon, so as to face 
one another. The argument in favor of the horses being placed 
transversely is, that the horses are so closely packed that they 
cannot injure themselves or one another. The disadvantages are, 
that after a long journey the horses become very stiff from close 
packing, and the men in attendance are much cramped. ‘The 
other plan gives the advantage of a central passage where saddles 
can be placed; the men in attendance have more room, and it 
affords greater facilities for feeding the horses. - Hence it has now 
been settled that in future covered goods-wagons of the broad- 
gauge shall be made on a standard pattern, to take 8 horses, with 
proper ventilation arranged for with that object. 

The operations of the Delhi Committee were for the most part 
confined to railways of the ordinary gauge of. 5’6", and in January 
1877 a second committee assembled at Agra, under Brigadier’ 
General H. Browne, to apply the same tests to the metre gauge. 

The result of the experiments made was to lead to the cenclt 
sion that, although, of course requiriug many more vehicles, 1t Was 
quite possible to convey any arm and branch of the service 0 
the metre gauge, and that it would even be quite possible to convey 
a siege-train, as the Committee reported that “there is no difh- 
culty in conveying the heaviest ordnance in use in Indian siege 
trains on the metre gauge lines, or in loading and unloading" 
from ordinary station platforms.” 
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Military Point of View. 


The great element of confusion and delay brought into military 
movements by rail through a break of gauge is evident on the 
reflection, that troops brought up by a metre gauge branch line 
to the main broad gauge line would have to be halted while a fresh 
collection of vehicles for their use was being made, which would 
certainly be a matter of considerable difficulty when other troops 
were being pushed up along the line as fast as they arrived at the 
junction, If the gauges were the same, the vehicles travelled in 
could be shunted on to the main line, previous arrangement being 
made for their transit. Their date of departure and arrival would 
be laid down ; and they could be brought into the system arranged 
for the whole movement without disturbance ; whereas, if fresh 
vehicles have to be collected for them, their previous vehicles are 
lying, so to speak, idle, and it cannot, under such circumstances, be 
prognosticated with any certainty when the new trains can be sent 
off Aud thus, probably, at the very time when trains are follow- 
ing as Closely as could be, consistent with safety, strong pressure 
would be brought to bear to throw in fresh trains at uncertain 
periods. The gordian knot would probably be cut by the suffi- 
ciently harassed railway officials unwittingly and unwillingly 
detaining the troops who arrived by the metre gauge branch line 
until the whole of the trains had passed on the main line, for no 
possible idea could be previously formed of the time that would 
occur in the collection of vehicles under such circumstances ; and, 
as the concentration of an army would demand the strictest 
arrangement of time and punctuality to admit of troops being 
forwarded regularly, to prevent a breakdown (any accident causing 
serious injury to the line being fatal to the combination), it would 
practically be impossible, or at the least a danger few men would 
take the responsibility of, to interpolate a series of trains at 
unknown times into the system pre-arranged. ‘At present the 
metre gauge comparatively draws so few troops that, by pre-ar- 
rangement, confusion would be avoided, though delay must occur ; 
and it is quite possible that, on this account, troops from Nasirabad 
would be a longer time in reaching Lahore, supposing that to be 
the point of concentration, than troops from Bombay. 

During the interval between the sittings of the Delhi Committee 
and the Agra Committee, Major A. LeMessurier, R. E. who acted 
as Secretary to both, had inspected and reported on the various 
appliances in use for the transport of sick aud wounded on Continen- 
tal lines, as exhibited at Brussels, and thus valuable external ex- 
Perlence was brought to béar.on a most important part of the sub- 
ject. In the record of proceedings of the Agra Committee, Surgeon- 
Major Kellet points out that the sick and’ wounded of an army 
in the field, who were likely to recover quickly, say in ten or four- 
een days, are not sent to the rear at all, but receive treatment in 
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the Field-hospitals in the front, until fit for duty; therefore. al} 
men who would require conveyance to the rear may be regarded 
as severe cases, more or less, It is pretty certain many cases 
would be of an infectious nature, and that many cases of severe 
wounds would be apt to assume a gangrenous action. It would 
therefore be most iadvisable to convey sick and wounded men 
(except recently. wounded) in carriages ordinarily employed in 
conveying troops and passengers. No carriage fitted with leather: 
padding, &e., should be used for carryiag sick, owing to the difii- 
culty of purifying them afterwards. There would, however, be nu 
difficulty in altering third-class carriages, so that they could be 
used as ambulances in time of war without interfering with their 
use for ordiuary passenger traffic in time of peace. But every 
Continental nation has its ambulance-train, although to none of 
them can their men be half so precious as the British soldier in 
India is tous. Haidar Ali, no mean judge in military matters, 
said, if he had such soldiers, he would bring them up to the ‘battle- 
field in palkis, meaning that their value was such they were 
deserving of every care. The Progress Report for 1877 shows that 
ambulance wagons for very severe cases have been designed, after 
much consideration of the varied types presented ; and it is to be 
hoped that India will soon be provided with a sufficient number 
to meet contingencies. This stock would form no exception to 
the rule which debars vebicles from being kept solely for military 
purposes, as for ordinary use they are fitted with brakes and form 
luggage vans, or are converted into third-class carriages. In case 
of requirement for ambulance purposes at any. time—for exam- 
ple, an accident on the line, the. fittings which are kept in 
store, could be rapidly put up—they would, therefore, be often 
of great value. and the number required would be small, if a few 
third-class carriages on each line were altered so as to be available 
as ambulance trains on emergency. The chief alterations neces- 
sary for the latter poreres are, that the seats should be moveable 
so as to be quickly cleared away, and that the doorways should be 
wide enough to admit of the entrance of a dooly, to be slung on 
standards which would be kept in store at the chief railway 
stations, and could be quickly set up. ‘The pain and danger 
incurred by altering the position of wounded men would be thus 
avoided as much as possible. This is now being carried out in 
the stock on the different railways. It is advisable to form 4 
regular hospital-train to move independently and as slowly as 
business on the line will allow. ‘When through communication 
along the train is arranged for, as is now ordered, every patient 
will be under the eye of the medical officer, and in such trams 
the same medical staff will suffice that would be required in each 
case in which the men were sent off by driblets, 
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It is proposed that all third-class coaching stock made available 
for ambulance purposes should be clearly marked by having a 
Geneva Cross painted upon it. In the same way a definite mark 
should be adopted for goods-wagons of the new design, which are 
capable of conveying horses conveniently for long distances. Very 
little alteration has been required here—merely the arrangement 
of side ventilation ; fitting of breast bars, which, when not in use, can 
be suspended from hooks; fixing a lamp hook, and an iron step 
to enable men to get in and out of the wagon when on the open 
line. The type of wagon accepted for the future is very much the 
same as that designed by Mr. Carroll, of the B. B. and C, I. 
Railway for the first committee, and is somewhat shorter than 
the one in use on the French and German lines. For military 
ends itis a very great advantage that, in this country, the Railways, 
are more or less under the control of Government, enabling the 
country to have, as will be the case in a few years, a uniform 
character of rolling-stock, which, without detriment to commercial 
requisites, will be available for rapid and simple conveyance of an 
army and its appurtenances. The numerous, and, in many cases, 
inconvenient vehicles for both commercial and military purposes 
existent on many lines will be allowed to die out, to be replaced 
by others of a more suitable design. A vast amount of information 
as to the different coaching-stock of every nation has been collected, 
and considered, so that there is every ground to hope that the 
best and most suitable types will be found to have been selected. 

During the course of the experiments by the Delhi Committee in 
1876, the following problem was suggested : How, and in how short 
a time, could a force similar to the one assembled at Delhi during 
that cold season, be asssembled-with 7 days’ supplies at Lahore. ? 

The force consisted of 13 regiments of cavalry, 13. batteries of 
artillery, 25 regiments of infantry and 2 companies of sappers, 
and may be put numerically as fullows :— 


No. 
Officers and men see eee ©28,932 
Horses on ee ee @-:sdW0S, 40 
Ponies and mules wn 0 ©§6=-d Sd. 
Bullocks... see nib k 861 
Followers... A we §=30,234 
Baggage, tents, supplies, Tons ... $3,016 
Guns, Artillery, and Engineer carriages 278 


Now, it is very clear that this is not a question to be answered 
offhand. First of all the cantonments from which the troops 
could be taken have to be fixed ; then the traffic managers ou 
each line, on whom the stress aud responsiblity would chiefly lie, 
have tu give in a report of the capabilities of their several lines, 
and also proposed time-tables. Finally, all the different arrange- 
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ments on separate lines have to be considered, so as to fit in and 
admit of a general simple arrangement that would work smoothly 
even under pressure, It may not, therefore, be a matter of surprise 
that an exhaustive and complete answer to the question does not 
appear to have been even yet obtained, although an immense 
deal has been done to facilitate the settlement of similar important 
questions in the future. 

In order to withdraw troops for concentration to form a field 
army of this strength, without weakening arsenals and strategical 
points of importance too much, it is necessary to draw upon 
Madras, even as far south as Trichinopoly. 

Before even entering on the question, the following points 
require to be decided : 

Ist. What Military units should be carried intact. 

2ndly. The normal speed, exclusive of halts on account of the 
troops, and the gross load of trains, 

3rdly. The maximum number of trains which should. be run 
over single and double tines. 

4thly. The number and duration of halts, when the troops 
have to be transported over long distances, With regard to the 
first instance, the necessity of making train-loads of troops tactically 
complete in themselves, has been already pointed out. The body 
of troops required to be thus kept complete with all their 
requirements necessary for taking the field at once has been very 
aptly termed a troop-train unit, Those decided on by the great 
powers of Europe and proposed for India are given below :— 


————— --—— 
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The above table is for European troops; for native troops the 
train-units are the same with the exception of the infantry, in 
which case the train-unit is put at a battalion and the number of 
vehicles required is 36. 

These train-units are formed on the scale of equipment “ for 
active service beyond the frontier,” it being presumed that in any 
emergency, calling for great exertion on the part of the Rail- 
way authorities, the troops would move as lightly equipped as possi- 
ble ; and the strength of the train-unit is dependent on the number 
of loaded vehicles that a locomotive can haul. In most cases this 
amounts, in India, to about forty vehicles ; in cases of slightly larger 
trains, the more powerful engines could be detailed for the purpose. 

But for ascending and descending the Western Ghauts it is neces- 
sary to diminish the load of an engine, and there the traction 
power of the G. I. P. engine is reduced to 23 or 25 vehicles. When 
troops have to cross the Ghauts they must go in light trains, but 
this should be avoided as much as _ possible, because light trains, as 
a rule, necessitate minute subdivision of the troops and consequently 
greater risk of confusion at the point of disembarkation. At pre- 
sent, complete data, as to the power of the engines and the possili- 
lity of their carrying safely, great loads, is still being collected, the 
question to be settled with the different Railway Companies being : 
uiven the nett weight of certain troop-loads which must be carried 
intact, what engine-power is required and what speed can be main- 
tained? In the movement of troops to Bombay for the expedition 
to the Mediterranean, it was found necessary to divide squadrons 
into two parts for facility of carriage. In this case the number of 
troops en route was small, and the confusion would be scarcely 
apparent, With long trains and great loads it is evident that the 
speed cannot be great. Fortunately, this is not a matter of as 
inuch importance as the other considerations, and it is stated, 
in the “Preparation of Military Time-tables,’ that although 
a speed of 20 miles an hour has been laid down, it is very pro- 
bable that the through speed on the Madras and G, I. P. 
Railways will have to be reduced to 15 miles an hour, though 
20 miles an hour may be retained on the Bombay and Baroda 
line, and railways in the Bengal Presidency, where gradients are 
easy and engines powerful. However, if we can move troops 
a long day’s march, as, 19 miles is, during one hour, and keep 
up that rate day and night, we have so enormously the whip- 
hand of any opponent in this country, that any question of 
hours or even of a day or two is quite secondary to that of a safe 
and simple arrangement--for transit, If troop-trains went no 
faster than 5 miles an hour, and had to stop working at night, 
we should still do ten or twelve times as much distance, in a 
day,as any other troops in this country could get over, and still 
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exceed the rate even of bazaar rumours, Hence, in the three 
points which are mutually dependent, the necessity of keeping 
tactical units complete, the weight that has to be drawn in each 
train, and the speed to be maintained, the importance lies, for 
military purposes, in the order above ; for, if the weight required 
to be drawn exceed the power of one engine, it is quite possible 
to put on two engines. Although this is very far from an econo- 
mical arrangement, yet the actual number of trains requisite to 
convey the force in the above-stated problem is stated (for troops) 
at only 111, while the actual number of engines on the different 
broad-gauge lines amounted in December 1876 to 1,326. So far, 
therefore, there is no fear of deficiency of engine-power or insuffi- 
ciency of speed for military purposes. 

With regard to the maximum number of trains which should 
be run over single and double lines, the probable arrangement, in 
case of great emergency would be that, on receipt of the prelimi- 
nary instructions, all down traffic, excepting the mails and empties 
for troops, would be suspended, and every effort made to clear the 
terminal stations as well as to work off the up-goods trains. 

In England, after much consultation with the Railway Inspec- 
tors, the Board of Trade, and the Traffic Managers of the various 
lines, it was decided that a steady despatch of trains, at fixed inter- 
vals of half-an-hour each, is the maximum that can be attained 
on a double line. 

In France, 24 trains a day for double lines is the regulation, but 
the average on the Paris-Lyons line in 1859, extending over 86 
days, was 30°7 trains, and the 13th Corps (Vinoy's) was carried 
over the Ligne du Nord in four days, in 135 trains, the daily 
average being 34. 

During the mobilization of the German Army in 1870, the daily 
number of trains run was 18 over double.and 12 over single lines. 
In Austria, the number is estimated at 16. In this country, during 
the famine pressure, 15 trains were kept running both ways, 
between Shahabad and Poona, and the experience gained during the 
famine has been of great value, in showing where the deficiency 
lies for meeting a great strain, such as the conveyance of a large 
body of troops would cause. 

The number of trains that can be run over a section of line 
depends on the distance apart of crossing-stations ; the supply 
of water and fuel; the number of locomotives, and the speed 
they can maintain; the strength of the staff; and station con- 
veniences generally, As regards ‘troops, the difficulty of loading 
trains, during the hours of darkness must also be taken into 
account. In India, the greater lines of communi¢ation are neces 
sarily at present single lines: in this case,.as the intervals of de- 
spatch will be at least’ double the time of running between the 
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two stations farthest apart, added to about one-third of the whole 
period to allow of traffic purposes, the limit in the number of 
daily trains is soon reached. The Indian Railway system at pre- 
sent, on account of the unusually long distauces between crossing- 
stations, and want of sufficient sidings, would seem to be unfitted 
for a rapid succession of trains, and it is probable that a_ succes- 
sion Of 12 trains both ways on single lines, and 24 on double 
lines is as much as could be done in this country, aud that, if 
maintained for any length of time, it would be a severe strain 
upon the railway staff. The railway just opened between Dhond 
and Manmar will be of the greatest value for military purposes. 
Jn the matter of time there will be a saving of 18 hours between 
Raichore aud Jabalpur, while the wear and tear of descending and 
ascending the Ghauts will be avoided. The stock below thie 
Ghauts can be utilized separately for troops moving from the 
west, and loaded trains can run over the chord—the empties 
being returned by the loop, line. 

According to a correspondent of the Pioneer, who appears to 
have had good opportunities of ascertaining the facts, during the 
movement of the expedition of native troops from this country, 
the G. I. P. Railway had to convey some 6,000 men and 1,500 
horses from Jabalpur and Poona, without interfering with the 
usual traffic. The time taken was nine days, and the troops were 
forwarded in four special trains daily from each of these places, 
eight troop-trains daily disgorging at Bombay. In this there 
would be no very great strain felt, but there can be little doubt 
that the difficulties of arrangement and carrying were greatly 
diminished by the consideration of the subject which had previously 
taken place, 2 os 

The arrangement for periodical halts and refreshments for 
troops is very important. Troops are necessarily very much 
cramped in the trains Where a journey lasts only a few hours 
this may be of little moment; but the distances in this country 
are so great that the only movements of troops by rail that can 
be compared with those to.be here provided for, are the transport 
of the Russian Guard Corps in 1877, when Plevna became so 
important, of which no details are known at present, and the 
couveyauce of Hooker’s Corps of 23,000 men, with its horses and 
material, 1,250 miles in seven days during the American war. 
Our distances considerably exceed even this, For example, troops 
taken from Poonah, Secunderabad, and Bangalore to Rawal 
Pindi would have to travel 1,780, 2,158, and 2,588 miles respec- 
tively. For short distances railways are of comparatively little 
use, especially if the number of troops be large, as the time 
required to prepare the trains and embark the troops may be 
as long as the time the troops would take to march the distance. 
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Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the Soldiers’ Pocket-Book says, on Coy. 
tinental lines it has been found that time is not gained in moyino 
large bodies of troops, including their proportion of guus and 
material, by rail, when the proportion of sabres and bayonets js 
greater than 435 to the English mile. In other words, that, to 
move a body of the three arms amounting to 4,350 men, a 
distance of 10 miles by rail would give no gain in time over 
marching. But, when the troops are once embarked, an extra 
distance of 20, 30, or 100 miles is merely so many hours trayel- 
ling. As, therefore, the value of railways for military purposes 
may be said to increase with the distance, the great military value 
of railways in India is patent. In all cases of long journeys it 
is necessary that the troops should have a day’s halt after every 
two or three days’ railway journey, else they would arrive go 
thoroughly ‘knocked-up’ as to be completely inefficient. Rest- 
camps are therefore required, and also arrangements at different 
stations for supplying the troops with coffee, dinner and supper, 
while en route. It is proposed that these halts might be 
arranged as follows: One hour in the early morning for coffee, one- 
and-a-half to two hours (for native troops) soon after noon, and 
a third halt of one hour some time towards night. In the same 
way, when horses are conveyed, it is necessary to have fixed halting- 
stations, for watering and feeding. As a rule, engiue-changiug sta- 
tions would be selected, where sheds would be available for the 
men’s dinners, and a plentiful supply of water obtainable for the 
men to wash, and for horses to drink. The auswer given to 
the original problem of ‘*In what time some 30,000 troops could be 
concentrated at Lahore”, is that, if the preliminary arrangements 
were good, it is reasonable to suppose that the whole move- 
ment might be completed within a fortnight, and details are 
given of the way in which this might be done. If we stop for 
vue moment to consider what this means, we shall see what a 
revolution in military matters in this country has been brought 
about by the railway. Without interfering with the garrisons of 
our arsenals and points of strategical strength, we should be 
evabled to collect witltin a fortnight afield army of 30,000 men, 
no vast number, but still amply sufficient-for all probable 
requirements in this country, at any point within it, or even 
beyond it. For, if we add to these 30,000, the troops in garrison 
on our North-west frontier, beyond Lahore, we should have 
collected at that extremity of India a very considerable army of 
fresh and well-fed troops, unharassed by the fatigue of long 
marches, keen to meet any foe, and, if properly supplied, to take 
the field, ready and fit for any expedition. Lahore, however, may 
have been selected as the point of concentration for a first 
problem because it was then the position of ‘extreme distance. 
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A concentration on Bombay, for instance, though equally valu- 
able, would not have brought in the question of such great distances, 
Now, in a direct straight line from Bangalore to Lahore the dis- 
tance is 1,800 miles, but on account of rivers, deserts; &c., the 
troops could not march directly ina bee-line, and:the distance to 
be actually marched over could rot possibly be-less than 1,500 miles ; 
suppose the troops from Bangalore kept up a steady rate of 10 
miles a day, which is very fair marching indeed over long distances, 
it would take them 5 months to reach Lahore! While by rail they 
could be brought to this point in-a fortnight. Let us-even put the 
time of full concentration by raikat a month, and- what does it mean? 
It means that, instead of so many months being: a time of danger 
and anxiety to all peaceable and: well-disposed folk, and-a.time for 
accession of forces tothe enemy, to the imminent. peril of the 
stability of our rule; and consequent enormous expense ; the railway 
enables us to bring up a force that would be- overwhelming: at the 
outset, and to strike the sharp sudden blow that would: be decisive. 
But to carry this out properly and to gain. the full value of-railways 
for war in this country, two things are necessary : first, that, as this 
is only obtainable when: the preliminary arrangements: are good; 
every possible contingency should be considered. and. arranged for 
in peace-time, and, secondly, troops must have their transport 
provided in such way that they may be enabled to take the: field 
at once. 

As all the details of movements: of troops, and:im fact all similar 
arrangements connected with their concentration, to the moment 
of battle, are placed under the Quartermaster-General of an army, 
who-is responsible for their being’ properly carried out, the consi- 
deration of what is likely to be required in such contingeney, 
necessarily should be under the-supervision of that officer. In all 
the great armies of Europe, and in. England also, there is a special 
“intelligence” department, formed with the object of considering 
the possible contingencies that may arise, and of collecting and 
directing the intelligence obtainable on these points under the orders 
of the Quartermaster-General, So that when the oecasion arises 
the department is prepared for it, and knows how to carry it out 
smoothly and: economically. A comparatively small expenditure 
it peace-time for such aid to national insurance is always: open to 
cavil, though great waste ensuing on the outbreak of war 
must be necessarily passed over from political and many other 
Motives, especially if the strain be great. ‘The waste of money and. 
men’s lives at the commencement of the Crimean war from want 
of forethought in peace-time-is an instance familiar to every one. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley points out in the Nineteenth Century that we 
are stronger now than then, and not so liable to fall into errrors 
then made. But why ? Chiefly, because the contingencies of war 
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have been considered in peace-time. In India no intelligence 
branch has been formed, though there has been irregular Working 
in that direction, and some officers in the Quartermaster-Genera)’, 
Department have done what they could in that way in addition 
to their regular duties. But no doubt arrangements yjlj 
soon be made, it is to be hoped in time, so that all consi. 
derations of contingencies may not be left to the last moment, as 
was our custom a few years back, both here and at home, but that 
we may have well-digested plans ready for any probable necessity, 
The question of concentration of our troops by rail at any point of 
India is one, and not the least important, of the many considera. 
tions that call for early attention. 

The officials connected with Indian Railways have done their 
part thoroughly, and the arrangements for making railway 
carriages useful for military as well as traffic purposes, appear 
to be complete, while the information at hand as to the powers 
of the different railways is such as to render the question of the 
conveyance of troops to any part of India in great measure now 
a mere arrangement of detail. We know pretty nearly what the 
railway authorities are able to do, and what we may fairly ask for. 
But, in the scheme for concentration of troops at Lahore, there 
is no thought whatever of transport for the troops on their arrival, 
which, as was pointed out on the authority of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Sir Garnet. Wolseley, at the commencement of 
this review, is most essential. If the troops have to wait a month 
or so before they can obtain transport animals to move, a great 
part .of the value of railway transport has been lost, and the 
enemy regain confidence. A force of the amount suggested in 
the problem, consisting of 13 batteries of artillery, 4 regiments 
British.cavalry, 9 regiments Native cavalry, 10 regiments British 
infantry, 15 regiments Native infantry and 6 companies of sappers 
and miners, require merely for their own purpose of moving from 
the Railway terminus to any place ten miles off, 5,334 camels 
This is on the most exiguous scale allowed for in India, that for 
‘service beyond the frontier.’ besides which, transport animals 
would be required for supplies of food, for ammunition, for hosp! 
tal service, and for carriage of sick and wounded, which altogether 
would probably double the number. Therefore about 10,000 
camels, or a sufficient number of mules, bullocks, and carts 
carry an equal weight, would require to be assembled at the point 
of concentration (wherever that might be), in order that the 
troops might form an active army. How this can be arranged, 
any and all of the different points where we may have to fight 10 
India, is the difficulty thrown upon us by the innovation of aA 
ways. But the question of how many transport animals - 
district that might form a theatre of war could yield, caa be settle 
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But of this there is little hope. The effect is to oblige him to 
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in peace-time, if the civil authorities are made acquainted before- 
yand with the probable requirements of the military in case of 
emergency, so that they may be able to assist ; in the same way 
that railway authorities should know what would be required under 
such circumstances. A great deal of our difficulties, friction of 


authorities, and consequent expense in time of war, have arisen 


fom civilians and military men also, who have been most anxious 
to assist, being unacquainted with what was necessary for war 
purposes. On the other hand, our military officers should also 
know thoroughly, and it should be clearly laid down, what assis- 
tance they may fairly expect, so as not exceed the limit. So much 
has been done in this direction, that we may look forward to being, 
before long, in a state of preparation for any emergency. 

The very great assistance that the railways in India would be 
tous points also to the vital importance of the lines being jealous- 
lyguarded during war or internal disturbance. There are parts 
of our railway lines where the destruction of a single bridge 
would cause a delay that could hardly be measured. If it occa- 
sioned such a break in the regular passage of rolling-stock, that 
fresh supplies of stock would have to be collected on the further 
side of the obstacle, this might hamper us throughout a whole 
campaign. As a guard against this, however, we have an element 
of strength in the railway employés, whose number throughout 
India amounts to some 3,500 Europeans, 3,300 East Indians and 
125,000 Natives, all of whose interests are bound up in the 
rilway. Most of the Europeans and East Indans have been 
trained or practised to the use of firearms, but all are in constant 
training of discipline and the habit of prompt obedience to orders, 
which is the chief requirement for rapidly giving fighting-power 
tva body of men. -An organization--exists for ordinary business, 
which might be utilized. But the men would require arms, the 
knowledge of their use, and of the mode in which they could best 
assist. With such aids we might find, as in the defence at Arrah, 
apoint held successfully, long beyond all expectation, till saccour 
arived. Scattered as railway men are along the line, it would be 
as impossible as it would be strategically wrong to attempt to defend 
every point, but it is quite practicable, if previously considered, 
that important junctions and bridges might be held against a 
‘udden attack until our troops came up. 

_ The principles of war never change, and the mode of overcom- 
lug a leader of desultory troops in this country, who would cause the 
great danger to our railway line, must be still the same as when 
the Duke of Wellington wrote, that he should be “ pressed with one 
two corps capable of moving with tolerable celerity aud of such 
‘tength as to render the result of an action by no means doubtful 
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move constantly and with great celerity. He has no time i, 
plunder the country, and his adherents, finding it all hard wor; 
and no loot, desert daily, and he is finally in a state liable to be 
captured by a small body of country horse.” In this way werg 
suppressed Dhoondia Waugh, Chita, the great Pindari leader ; anq 
the case of Tantia Topi will be familiar to everyone. The only 
difference now would be tliat the railway ought to form for usa 
succession of secondary bases, enabling our troops to head the 
enemy with much greater ease than was ever possible formerly, 
The above considerations show that, in case of war or internal 
disturbances in this country, we must hold on to the railway and 
use every effort to keep that clear ; for, if we have that line broken, 
instead of having an army that can move anywhere and always 
bring a preponderating force to bear upon the decisive points, 
we shall have our army broken up into fragments and unable to 
act promptly and in concert. But with the sea, our grand base, 
and the railway lines forming secured communications with maga- 
zines, or secondary bases at intervals—for which well-considered 
arrangements are now being taken in hand—our position in India 
will be one of eminent security, even if troublous times are before 
us, for our communications, and the consequent. mobility and 
striking power of our army, must be far superior to those of any 
forces that can possibly be brought against us from India or Asia 


R. H. FAWCETT, 











A NOTE ON CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS TO THE DARDS 
AND TO GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIA. 


A—TuHE DARDS. 


Herodotus (III. 102-105) is the first author who refers to 
the country of the Dards, placing it on the frontier of Kashmir 
and in the vicinity of Affghanistan. “Other Indians are those 
who reside on the frontiers of the town ‘ Kaspatyros’ and the 
Paktyan country ; they dwell to the north of the other Indians 
and live like the Baktrians; they are also the most warlike of 
the Indians and are sent for the gold,” &c. ‘Then follows 
the legend of the gold-digging ants (which has been shown to 
have been the name of a tribe of Tibetans by Schiérn) and on 
which, as an important side-issue, consult Strabo, Arrian, Dio 
Chrysostomus, Flavius Philostratus the elder, Clemens ‘Alexandri- 
nus, @lian, Harpokration, Themistius Euphrades, Heliodorus 
of Emesa, Joannes Tzetzes, the Pseudo-Kallisthenes and the 
scholiast to the Antigone of Sophocles*—and among Romans, 
the poems of Propertius, the geography of Pomponius Mela, the 
natural history of the elder Pliny and the collections of Julius 
Solinus.f The Mahabharata also mentions the tribute of the 
ant-gold “ paipilika ” brought by the nations of the north to one 
of the Pandu sons, king Yudhisthira. 

In another place Herodotus [IV, 13-27] again mentions the 
town of Kaspatyros and the Paktyan country. This is where he 
refers to the anxiety of Darius to ascertain the flow of the Indus 
into the sea. He accordingly sent Skylax with vessels, ‘“ They 


started from the town of Kaomdtupos and the Ilaxruxyn yopn 
towards the east to the sea.” I take this to be the point where 
the Indus river makes a sudden bend, and for the first time 
actually does lie between Kashmir and Pakhtu-land (for this, 
although long unknown, must be the country alluded to), in other 
words below the Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, and at Bunji, where 
the Indus becomes navigable. The Paktyes are also mentioned 
as one of the races that followed Xerxes in his invasion of Hellas 
(Herod. VII. 67-85). Like our own geographers till 1866, Herodotus 





* Strabo, II. 1, XV. I,—Arrian de 330-340.—-Pseudo Callisth. II. 29.— 
Exped. Alex. V. 4 Indica c. 5—Dio- Schol. ad, Sopbocl. Antig. v. 1,025. 
Chrysos, Orat. XXXV.—Philostrat, +t Propert. Eleg. 1II. 13.—Pomp. 
de vita Apollon. Tyan. VI. L—€lem. Mel. IIf. 7.—Plin. H. N. XI. 36 
Alex. Paed, II]. 12—Aelian de Nat. XXXIII 21,—Solin, c. 30. 

An. XV., 14.—Harpokrat s. v. Indeed, there isno other country 
xXpvcoxoety Themist. Orat,. XXVII.— between Kaspatyros and the Paktyan 
Heliodor. X, 26.—Tzetz. Chil. XII, country excepting Dardistan, 
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thought that the Indus from that point flowed duly from north 
to south, and India being, according to his system of geography 
the most easterly country, the flow of the Indus was according. 
ly described as being easterly. I, in 1866, and Hayward r 
1870 described its flow from that point to be due west for a 
considerable distance (about one hundred miles.) (The Paxtyes 
are, of course, the Affghans, called Patans, or more properly 
PAKHTUS, the very same Greek word). “ Kaspatyros” is evidently 
a mis-spelling for “Kaspapyros,’ the form in which the name 
occurs in one of the most accurate codes of Herodotus which 
belonged to Archbishop Sancroft (the Codex Sancroftianus) and 
which is now preserved at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Stepha- 
nus Byzantianus (A. V.) also ascribes this spelling to Hekatcus 
of Miletus.* 

Now Kaspapyros or Kaspapuros is evidently Kashmir or “ Ka- 
syapapura” the town of Kasyapa, the founder of Kashmir, and to 
the present day one may talk indifferently of the town of Kashmir, 
or of the country of Kashmir, when mentioning that name, so that 
there is no necessity to seek for the town of Srinagar when 
discussing the term Kaspatyrus, or, if corrected, Kaspapuros, of 
Herodotus. 

Herodotus, although he thus mentions the people (of the Dards) 
as one neighbouring (arknovoxwpor) on Kashmir and residing 
between Kashmir and Affghanistan, and also refers to the in- 
vasions which (from time immemorial it may be supposed, and 
certainly within our own times) this people have made against 
Tibet for the purpose of devastating the gold-fields of the so-called 
ants, does not use the name of “Dard” in the above quotations, 
but Strabo and the elder Pliny, who repeat the legend, mention 
the very name of that people as Derdw or Darda, Vide Strabo XY, 
ev Adpdas €Over peydrw TOV TpoTEdwy Kau OpEL' VOY Ivdar, 
Pliny, in his natural history, X1,36 refers to “in regione Septentrion- 
alium Indorwm,qui Darde vocantur.” Both Pliny and Strabo refer 
to Megasthenes as their authority iu Chapter VI, 22. Pliny agai 
speaks of “ Fertilissimi sunt auri Darde.” The Dards have still 
settlements in Tibet where they are called Brokhpa (vide Dar- 
distan, Part III. page 46, &c.) The Dards are the “ Darada 
of the Sanscrit writers. The “‘ Darada ” and the “ Himavanta” were 
the regions to which Buddha sent his missionaries, and the Dards 
are finally the “ Dards, an independent people which plundered 
Dras in the last year, has its home in the mountains three or foul 
days’ journey distant, and talks the Pakhtu or Darapt language 
Those, whom they take prisoners in thesé ‘raids, they sell ® 


. 





* General A. Cunningham very Itruns, as follows : Kaowazupos moms 
kindly sent me the quotation last year. Favéapixyn, SxvOev axzy. 
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slaves” (as they do still) (Voyage par Mir Izzetulla in 1812 in 
Klaproth’s Magasin Asiatique, II, 3-5.) (The above arrangement 
of quotations is due to Schiern.)* 


B. INFLUENCE OF GREECE ON ASIA IN GENERAL AND INDIA IN 
PARTICULAR, 


The most important contribution to this question, however, is 
Plutarch’s Speech on Alexander’s fortune and virtue (reps 
’‘AdeEavdpou TUXNS Kal GpeTys) the keynote to which may be 
found in the passage which contains the assertion that he 
Karéome:pe THY Aov’av EAAnuiKdrs TEAEor, but the whole speech 
refers to that marvellous influence. 

That this influence was at any rate believed in, may be also 
gathered from a passage in Aelian, in which he speaks of the 
Indians and Persian kings singing Homer in their own tongues, 
I owe the communication of this passage to Sir Edward Fry, Q. 
C., which runs as follows: 

"Or. “Ivd0i TH Tapa odu’ow emixwpi’a povy Td “Qurpou 
peTaypaavres qgdovoww dv povor, ‘adda Kat oc Tepoav 
Baciher's “a Te XpH MoTEVELY TOS VITEP TOUTWY “LaTOpOvEL 

Aeliani Varize Historie, Lib. X1I., Cap. 48. I find from a note 
in my edition that Dion Chrysostom tells the same story of the 
Indians in his 58rd Oration, E. F. 

I trust to be able to show, if permitted to do so, in a future note (1) 
that the Arian dialects of Dardistan are, at least, contemporaneous 
with Sanscrit, (2) that the Khajun4é is a remnant of a prehistoric 
language (3) that certain sculptors followed on Alexander’s inva- 
sion and taught the natives of India to execute what I first termed 
“Greco Buddhistic” sculptures, a term which specifies a distinct 
period in history and in the history of Art. 

G. W. LEITNER. 


* Who refers to my results of other papers in his pamphlet on the 
a tour in Dardistan, Kashmir and _ origin of that legend. 
Lite ‘libet, Ladak in 1867-70, and 
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POETRY. 
A Latin rendering of a part of Lord Lytton's Ode. 


THE ARTIST. 
1, 


O Artist, range not over wide : 
Lest what thou seek be haply hid 

In bramble blossoms at thy side, 
Or shut within the daisy’s lid. 


2. 


God's glory lies not out of reach. 
‘The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea-beach, 
Have solemn meanings strange and 
sweet. 


3. 
The peasant at his cottage door 


May teach thee more than Plato 
knew: 
See that thou scorn him not ; adore 
God in him, and thy nature too. 


4, 


Know well thy friends. The wood- 
bine’s breath, 
The woolly tendril on the vine, 
Are more to thee than Cato’s death, 
Or Cicero's words to Catiline. 


5. 


The wild rose is thy next in blood : 


Share Nature with her, and thy 


heart. 
The cingeape are thy sisterhood : 
Consult them duly on thine art, 


6. 


Nor cross the sea for gems. Nor seek : 
Be sought. Fear not to dwell alone, 

Possess thyself. Be proudly meek. 
See thou be worthy to be known. 


AD * PICTOREM. 


Pietor, materiem procul 

Arti parce tus querere, ne rubi 
Flos forsan teneat novus 

Aut claudat timide palpebra bellidis, 


Non te Numen in ardua 
Sectantem refugit. Quem pede-con. 


Muscus, quot lavat Hadria 
Preesentem lapides dulcesonant Deum, 


Discas auspice rustico 

Que non olim acies illa Platoniea 
Cernebat. Fuge temnere 

Cui natura Dei contigit, et tua. 


Refert nosse tuos. Odor 

Ardet te clymeni, lanaque pampini: 
Letum mitte Catonis, et 

Horrentem patrie vulnera Tullium ; 


Te vult, blanda soror, rosa: 

Pulcri quicquid erit bac socié lege. 
Te fratrem viol petunt : 

Has et consilium posce, lucraberis. 


Gemmarum studio mare 
Nec transire decet: nec petere: at 
peti: 
Te demissa superbia 


, Solum  sustineat, Siste potens tui: 


* Pictoribus utque poetis 
* * * audendi fuit equa potestas, 












7. 


The Genius on thy daily ways 
Shall meet, and take thee by the 
hand : 
But serve him not as who obeys: 
He is thy slave if thou command. 


8. 


‘ Be quiet. ‘Fake things as they come: 
Each hour will draw out some sur- 
prise. 
With blessing let the days go home: 
Thou shalt have thanks from evening 
skies, 


9. 


Lean not on one mind constantly: 
Lest, where one stood before, two 
fall. 
Something God hath to say to thee 
Worth hearing from the lips of all. 


10, 


All things are thine estate: yet must 
Thou first display the title-deeds 
And sue the world. Be strong: and 
t trust 


Poetry. 





Sic dignam Genius lubens 

Krranti in triviis corripiet manum ; 
Nec, si jusserit, obsequi 

Cura ; sed Genio fortiter .impera. 


Equa mente vices lucro 


Appone: hora novum protrahet ex. 


itum, 
Sanctos dege dies: tibi 


Sic grates tribuent alma crepuscula, 


Audi que reserat Deus 
Haud uno ingenio fretus, at om- 
nium ; 
Est ut nisus in alterum 
Qui solus steterat coacidat obruto. 


Orbem scis patrimonium : 

I, litem in populos infer, et occupa. 
Virtutem. colis insitam ? 

Fidat deterior relligionibus. 


High instincts -more than~all the 


; creeds. 


IT, 


Assert thyself: and by-and-by 
The world will come and lean on 
thee. 
But seek not praise of men: thereby 


Shall false shows cheat thee. Boldly 
be. 
at 12. 
Each man was worthy at the first : 
| God spake to us ere we were born : 
Mi: But we forget. ‘Che land is-curst : 


We plant the briar, reap the thorn: 


Andax te tibi vindica: 
Mox fies columen civibus ; at fuge 
Laudantem popul um sequi 
Pomparum vacua captus imagine, 


Olim crevimus integri : 
Nos nondum genitos commonuit Dens 
At devotus ager gemit ! 
At dumos serimus ! 
rubos ! 


At metimus. 


Z 
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13. 


Remember, every soul He made Haud omnes animi pares : 


Is different ; has some deed to do, Haud debemus idem: pensa dedit 
Some work to work. Be undismay’d, Deus 


Though thine be humble: do it too. Unicuique suum: tibi 
Si parvum dederit, perfice, perfice, 


14, 


Not all the wisdom of the schools Priscorum sapientia 


Is wise for thee. Hastthouto speak? Non pro te sapiit. Quidlibet eloqui 
No man hath spoken for thee. Rules Debes? Non alius tibi 


Are well: but never fear to break Sermonem preiit. Utere regulis; 


15. 


The scaffolding of other souls : Justum est scandere machinas 
It was not meant for thee to mount ; Aptatas aliis mentibus ; at heque, 
Though it may serve thee. Si vis angen sit pudor ; 


Haud tali auxilio te decet evehi, 


T. F. B., Caianus. 
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The Influence upon Religious Beliefs of a Rise in Morality. 
By A. C. Lyall. Tae FortnicatLty Review, April 1878. 


IKE all that appears with Mr. Lyall’s signature, this Essay 

is ingenious, graceful, and refined. And it has a pecu- 

liar interest for all classes in India, where—as the writer shows— 

a high standard of morals has been suddenly introduced, to which 

the current religious beliefs of the people are either hostile or, at 
least, inadequate and out of scale. 


The extreme subtlety of the speculations put forth by Mr. Lyall 
is, indeed, such as almost to defeat his object. It is difficult, on a 
first perusal at least, to carry away a distinct idea of the issue raised 
or the findings recorded. It is only after a more careful study that 
the reader perceives that the meaning is something like this. The 
people of India, it is contended, have been hitherto under the spell 
of a primitive set of ceremonial creeds, unconnected with moral 
conduct. A high standard of moral conduct has been all at once 
raised by law and by secular education ; but it leans too much upon 
the Constable’s staff. The fundamental origin of religion in all 
primitive societies is fear of strong but capricious unseen powers, who 
are prone to “ levy black mail on human prosperity” (The meaning 
of this phrase will be clear to those who recollect the story of Crasus, 
or of the King of -Polycrates).- Hence arises the notion of pro- 
pitiating the gods with observances, such as ritual, incense, and 
material sacrifices. ‘‘ Morality is not yet essential to religion . . . 
The gods in no way admit themselves to be bound by human 
views of morality; and the functions of religion very much 
tesemble, in their highest range, the functions of a modern govern- 
ment: its business is confined to procuring material blessings, 
warding off evil, and codifying rules of social utility which have 
been verified by experience. As the scene of operation of an 
early religion is the visible world only, there is no scheme of 
future rewards or punishments. . . . There are heavens and hells 
in Indian theologies; but it is remarkable that a doctrine, which 
in highly civilised religions is usually regarded as the most im- 
portant, . . is in primitive religions of almost insignificant 
effect. . . The reason is that the Indians, as a mass, still consider 
religion as the supreme-authority which administers their worldly 
affairs, and not as an instrument for the promotion of moral 
behaviour.” 
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Here, however, arises a question, What is intended by “ moral 
behaviour ”? Is it different from the requirements of “ social utility ”. 
and if so, what is the difference? One is the more constrained to ask 
this question because of a similar difficulty that occurs in the very 
first page of the Essay. We are there informed that “ in primitive 
times morality (or at least expediency an utility) must seek the 
patronage of some accepted religious belief.” Are we to under- 
stand, from the words in the parenthesis, that Mr. Lyall has in 
view some other kind of morality besides “rules of social utility 2” 
Perhaps if he has, that kind may not require the religious sanc- 
tion, and those who practise it may be of those Gentiles who “ are 
a law unto themselves.” Only one is bound to observe that 
there is no trace of what it isin the Essay. It is not likely that 
the brilliant writer could have been thinking of what the Anglican 
Church Catechism calls “ My duty towards God.” For it is by 
uo means the case that Indian religions have not patronised or 
promoted that branch of moral behaviour. Witness the minute 
rules laid down by their lawgivers, from the days of Manu to those 
of Mohamed. ; 


Be this as it may, Mr. Lyall is right, no doubt, in asserting 
that, in the progress of Society, a transition occurs in which the 
low moral tone of many a popular system is found out, and some- 
thing like rebellion follows. He calls to mind the cases of Buddha 
ana of Job: the one convinced that life is a bad business, and that 
“to be blown out like a lamp” is better than to remain exposed 
to the worst of all possible worlds: the other utterly refusing to 
recognise love or justice in his unmerited “chastisements.” He 
might perhaps have also instanced the prophet Micah, as one 
where the mind went the right way, and a conclusion was drawn 
not at variance with the ultimate righteousness of the divine dis- 
pensation, He concludes that a time may come for India when 
theology shall be reduced to the humiliating necessity of applying 
to morality for warrants and passports, and thinks that there 
are already indications of “a tendency towards this inversion of 
original parts.” 


And here, perhaps, we come upon some glimpse of what Mr. 
Lyall understands by “ morality.” He seems to demand the pre- 
scriptions of a written revelation kept flexible by traditionary 
authority and application, rather than the Benthamism of the 
Penal Code enforced by the secular arm. In fact, he seems to 
expect that this Code will some day be found to have acted asa 
too-rapid solvent. He seems to say, in effect, that, whereas all 
law-givers in India have hitherto appealed to some divine com- 
mission, and have been content to deal out a burdensome ritual 
based on theology and little coucerned with real rectitude, the 
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British Government alone has had the courage to recommend well- 
doing for its intrinsic merits, and to support their recommendation 
by human sanctions only. And this he regards as a course not 
free from peril. 


But the distinction is not perhaps material. Carefully examined, 
the claims of duty will be found still resting mainly upon the old 
foundations. Duty is, at bottom, pretty much what Austin defined 
it:—That which you can be made to do under commensurate 
penalties ; and the standard, whether’ one of utility or of some 
more metaphysical character, must always be one that commends 
itself to experience, 


Mention has been made of the Hebrew prophet Micah, as an 
instance of a man passing from pessimism and propitiatory sacri- 
fice to a sense of divine righteousness and its consequent obliga- 
tions. In truth, he illustrates the instincts of Israel in Israel’s 
most inspired mood. “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
and bow myself before the High God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings and calves of a year old? Will the-Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?’ So far questions the primi- 
tive ritualist. Most of us remember the reply: *‘ He hath showed 
thee, O man! what is good: and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but ¢o do justice and to love mercy ?” 


“He hath showed thee.” Yes: look round. All things are out 
of joint for thee. Nevertheless in the very sense of thy trans- 
gression thou hast a sign. There isa rule in the universe. Find 
itand walk accordingly. Do justice.— 


We shall be disappointed if we look for much ethical guidance 
from Mr. Swinburne, though a favourite evidently with our 


author. But a poet, only a little less modern, bas not got much 
ahead of Micah :— 


“Stern lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars trom wrong 
And the most aucient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 


[Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty.] 


It is this cosmical view of ethics, as of a portion of the 
uiverse’s order which seems-to supply an answer to Mr. Lyall’s 
‘uxieties, The old Brahmanical conquests in India were said 
0 be the conquests of a twice-born race with a commission from 
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the gods: the various empires set up by Moslem invaders were 
based similarly upon the rights given to the faithful by the Koran 
We have no evidence as to the state of the country at the time 
of the former, or Hindu, conquests ; most probably the people 
were savages and the land covered with forest-growth. In that 
case the introduction of a civilised rule and the reclamation of 
the soil for the use of man was a decided step towards harmony 
and order. In the various Moslem conquests this was less visible: 
but they were, at all events, and by the very nature of the 
case, victories of organisation and strength. Is there any pro- 
fanity in saying that these are signs of a divine commission ? 
As for the condition of the country at the time when British 
administration crept up, from Calcutta to Cawnpore, and thence 
to Agra and Delhi, it would be impossible to imagine society 
gone more hopelessly to wreck. Those who desire detailed evidence 
may be referred to Mr. Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, to 





























| 
Wheeler's Early Records (p. 373 for an account of the exactions 
of the Zemindars), aud Dow’s Introduction (History of Hindostan " 
Vol. L) ‘The state of the country was one of the most. fright- b 
ful that can be imagined, that, namely, where a community, long b 
accustomed to civilised government, is deprived of all guidance e 
or protection. Society was dissulved. Like a menagerie broken ™ 
loose, men preyed openly on each other. Scourged by civil pl 
warfare, decimated by disease and famine, plundered and massa- a 


cred by invading hosts, the wretched people of Hindustan, in the 

last century, must have had every temptation to disbelieve in wi 
God and man. In 1788, occurred the incursion of the terrible 
Nadir Shah, accompanied by carnage, rapine and famine. Twen- 
ty years later, the degenerate descendant of Timur brought about 
another invasion, only less dreadful, by inviting the Afghans to 
invade his realm under Ahmad Abdali. After the return of 
Ahmad, the country was once more plundered. by Shahabuddis, 
the prime minister of the Mughal Emperor. Then the latter 
was murdered by the same minister. Then the Afghans returv- 
ed, and a second massacre occurred in the eapital, which was 
only arrested by the invaders being driven out by the smell of 
the decomposing bodies of their victims: much of the city was 
burned down; and famine, completing the work of the sword 
most of the survivors perished among the ruins of their houses 
This was a type of what was going on all over the country 
and formed considerable justification for the occupation of Bengal 
which was then proceeding under Clive. That conquest W® 
at least free from horrors, And the people of India may see that 
the British have conquered their monarchs, and their,anarchs, and 
have continued to maintain good government ever since, by Vv" 
tue of superior truthfulness, discipline, and kuowledge If 
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they see, perhaps, as truly divine a foundation for British power 
as is to be discerned by human frailty, although the British may 
make less pretence on the subject than earlier invaders. And 
thus there ought to be no danger of the people refusing to accept 
the laws imposed upon them by such rulers, Nor reed we doubt 
the power of the public mind to “raise and shape its religious 
beliefs without disowning a breaking off from them.” Religion 
(of a kind) must still be the ultimate base and standard of their 
moral obligations. It is not impossible to conceive a state of 
society in which ceremonialism may be courteously shelved, and 
yet sufficient faith in eternal law remain for a distinct ground 
of human conduct. 

The familiar story of Alfonso, King of Castile and Leon, 
represents that philosophic ruler as criticising the Ptolemzan 
system of the universe in the great assembly convoked by him 
at Toledo. ‘The earth the centre? H’m? If I had been con- 
sulted I should not have had it so.” It was three full centuries 
before the study of the De Revolutionibus showed that Alfonso 
had been right. It has been the same in other things. besides 
astronomy. From the day when the Jewish poet said “— What is 
man that ‘Thou regardest him?”—there have never been wanting 
premature Copernicans who have felt that nothing was to be got 
out of the old systems, Instead of supposing man and his trumpery 
planet to be the focus of creation, we are learning to prove, 
what those prior spirits could only conjecture, namely, that we 
are little more than passing incidents, something like mites ina 
cheese. But we learn at the same time that creation, as a 
whole, rolls upon laws inexorable, perhaps inexplicable, yet capable 
of being apprehended and intelligently followed, so far as they 
apply tous. Use these laws-and they-will work for your behoof, 
Abuse, or neglect them, and they will still work, only it will 
be to your detriment. Like men who should find themselves 
caught in the ranks of a great procession, we know not how we 
came here or whither we are tending. But we can learn the 
conditions of our connection with the movement. If we stand 
still or deviate to right or left, we shall be crushed, but the proces- 
sion will go on its appointed path. If we keep step and preserve 
our allotted situation, we shall arrive at the resting-place by 
uight-fall. In either case the law will work, against us if we are 
foolish, for us if we are not. The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
bing of Wisdom. 

The poets, in their sensitive, impulsive way, have been the 
first to see these things and to proclaim them in memorable 
‘nguage. From Khorasan to Cumberland, from the days of the 
‘almist of Palestine to those of Omar Khayyam, and from them 
0 Wordsworth and Goethe. they have taught that (in the words of 
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the last-named) “he who works morally loses: none of his labour’ 


men’s complaints of fortune, showed that “ expediency —rightly 
understood—was not different from religion ;— 

** Semita, certé, 

Tranquillw per virtutem patet unica vite ; 

Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia.” 

This then, eventually, is no Stoic platitude, but the common 
Inspiration of great souls in various times, places, and social condi- 
tions, Ifit be true—as why not ?—there is no real danger such 
as the eloquent essayist appears to dread. Ceremonial may 
assume an emotional or an esthetic aspect ; may be left, perhaps, 
to the very young, the very old, and to secluded females. But 
a real religion will remain, a loyal clinging to Duty, as a 
necessity of well-being. A man convinced of this will not com- 
plain that Chance and Nature are not always on his side :— 

Nature, with equal mind 

Sees all her sons at play, 

Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away. 

But, when he finds that he cannot control the wind, he must 
avail himself of the wind’s control ; if he cannot. regulate Nature 
he can let Nature regulate him: the forces of Nature are vast: 
what we know of them is chiefly their phenomenal side, and it 
too often turns out unfavourable to us. But Science shows that 
they work in an organised order, and History teaches that those 
men and races who have studied that order best have been 
most prosperous, While Science and History are not understood 
ex-Cathedré lessons to a like effect are read by men of genius, 
Supposed revelations thus become a necessity of backward 
Societies, but they must inevitably lose their authority as man- 
kind matures. So the law was a pedagogus to lead men to 
Christ ; and that, ethically speaking, is almost as far as they 
have hitherto attained. He, too, said “ Be ye perfect, as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


The ethics of the Gospel differ from all other systems of morality. 
Unlike the speculative systems of philosophy, they claim a0 
authoritative basis. Uulike the ordinary theological systems, they 
pretend neither that God is exactly like mankind, nor that he 
is totally different. “Be ye perfect” is the note, “as yout 
Father is perfect.” He is Heavenly, perfect in His divine way; 
do you strive in like manner, being earthy, to be perfect in you 
small human way. There is nothing here contrary to the re- 
ligion of Nature properly understood. Neither scheme pretents 
to say “Come, let us make God in our own image.” Many fo. 
lowers of Christ in later days have lost the track of His footsteps 


Most of all, perhaps, was it perceived by Juvenal, who, denouncing 
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ere. Great as is the difference between the mild Pan of the 
old American Toltecs and the blood-stained’ war-god of their 
Aztec conquerors, no less is that to be observed among va- 
rious types of Deity that have been current among Christian 
sects. Witness the stern Despot of Calvin, thie venerable 
Titular of Rome, retired from business these many centuries; the’ 
ingenious Constitutionalist of High Anglicanism. Of all which, 
impartial science, using her best means and power, has to report 
that she knows nothing. Hypotheses non fingo ‘is still her truest 
word. And why should we look for more? After all, we must, 
if we would prosper, end’ by accepting the position, so far as we 
can determine it, and go no further. Like homeless birds, blown 
suddenly against a telegraph-wire ; and finding’ upon it a tem- 
porary perch, men occupy their brief tenure of the world, they 
know not how their resting-place originated; or whither it tends. 
Listen as they may, they hear no undoubted report of the secrets 
with which it may be fraught. But they find that it supports 
them for a time; and so far it is good: May they not conclude 
that it is good’ altogether, if they could but know ? 

If this be a true picture, we need not fear that’ any increase’ 
of knowledge will injure the standard of duty or weaken its 
obligation. Weakness and a wavering standard are the products 
of those fluctuating conceptions of the Creator that are due to the 
fluctuations of anthropomorphic ideas. As a modern writer has 
said, parodying Pope’s well-known line, 

An honest God’s the noblest work of Man. 
Establish. but that standard, and your other works will be. noble 
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A Luly Records of British India: A History: of the English 

. Settlements in India, as told: in the Government Records, the 

J Works of old Travellers, and other Contemporary Documents, 
from the earliest period down to the rise of British Power 
m India. By J. Talboys: Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to 

ys the Government of India in the Foreign Department ; Author 

a ofa “ History of India from the Earliest Ages” ; “* The Géography 

J of Herodotus” ;. ete. Calcutta :. published. by. W. Newman .aud 


€o., 3 Dalhousie Square, 1878. 


E are doubtful whether the more to admire the vast indus- 
__ try displayed. by Mr. Wheeler in the collection of the 
materials from: which this work has been compiled, or the judgment 
he has shewn in selecting those best suited for his purpose. Every 


ur 


Te- 


nils ~; 
fol fa 8° We find here represents, probably, a hundred. times as much 
eps May “Paratively useless matter carefully, examined and rejected. 
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The Jabours to which we are indebted for this valuable contrilyy. 
tion to the history of English rule in India, date back near 

twenty years. Though the major portion of the volume is ting 
cerned with the English in Bengal, it was in Madras that the mogt 
valuable materials were found. Calcutta has been most unforty. 
nate as regards the preservation of the older records ; the storm of 
1737 or the political catastrophe of 1756 having swept everything 
of the kind away. Even the records of later date threw little 
light upon the social life of the day. The old records of the com. 
mercial period, which were wanting in Calcutta, had, however, been 
preserved at Madras. They were placed at the disposal of the 
compiler by Sir Charles Trevelyn in 1860, the result being the 
publication of a series of extracts in three volumes under the title 
of “ Madras in the Olden Time.” They have also been freely used 
by him in the compilation of the present volame. The absence of 
Calcutta records prior to 1756 has further been supplied as far as 
possible by extracts from various contemporary authorities. Those 
from Hamilton’s Travels furnish graphic pictures of Calcutta life in 
the early part of the 18th century. The compiler’s Madras Researches 
have supplied, among other things, valuable documents regard- 
ing the English Embassy to Delhi in 1875, which Mr. William 
Hamilton accompanied as surgeon, Hamilton had tbe good fortune 
to cure the. Emperor Furruckh Siyar of a serious illness, a circums- 
tance which probably had a good deal to do with the success of the 
embassy. Among other important documents connected with Cal- 
cutta is Holwell’s Narrative of the Tragedy in the Black Hole. The 
travels of Mandelslo have furnished Mr, Wheeler with a curious 
account of the English factory at Surat, the first place in India in 
which our countrymen succeeded in effecting a lodgement. From 
the same source we have an account of a visit made by Mandelslo 
to the Governor of Ahmadabad. Dr. Fryer’s account of the Surat 
factory thirty-six years later is also given, as well as an account of 
Bombay by the same authority. This we extract The period re- 


ferred to is 1674: 

“ Let us walk the rounds. At distance enough lies the town, in which 
confusedly live the English, Portugueze, Topazes, Hindoos, Moors, Cooly 
Christians, most fishermen. a 

“It is a full mile in length, the houses are low, and thatched with oleas 
of the cocoe-trees, all but a few the Portugals left, and some few the Com- 
pany have built, the Custom-house and Ware-houses are tiled or plastered, 
and instead of glass, use panes of oyster-shells for, their windows (which as 
they are cut in squares, and polished, look gracefully enough). There} 
also a reasonable handsome Bazar. 

“ At the end of the town looking into the field, where cows and buffaloes 
graze, the Portugals have a pretty house and Church, with orchards of Indian 
fruit adjoining. The English have only a Burying-place, called Mendams 
. Point, from the first man’s name there interred, where are some few tom 
that make a pretty show at entering the Haven, but neither Church or Hos- 
pital, both which are mightily to be desired. 
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“ There are nofresh water rivers, or falling streams of living water: The 
water drank is usually rain-water preserved in tanks, which decaying, they 
are forced to dig wells into which it is strained, hardly leaving its brackish 
taste ; So that the better sort have it brought from Massegoung, where is only 
oue fresh spring. 

“On the backside of the towns of Bombay and Maijm are woods, of cocoes 
(under which inhabit the Banderines, those that prune and cultivate thew), 
these Hortoes being the greatest purchase and estates on the Island, for some 
miles together, till the sea break in between them: Over agaiust which, up 
the Bay a mile, lies Massegoung, a great fishing town, peculiarly notable for a 
fish called bumbelo, the sustenance of the poorer sort, who live on them and 
| batty, a coarse sort of rice, and the wine of the cocoe, called toddy. The 
ground between this and the great breach is well ploughed, and bears good 
batty. Here the Portugals have another Church and Religious House belong- 
ing to the Franciscans. 


> 

1 “ Beyond it is Parell, where they have another Church, and demesne 
f belonging to the Jesuits; to which appertains Sciam, manyged by Colum 
| beens, husbavdnren, where live the Frasses, or porters also; each of which 
S trives have a Mandadore, or superintendent, who give an account of them to 
e the Euglish, and being born under the same degree of slavery, are generally 
Dn more tyrannical than a stranger would be towards them ; so that their needs 
¥g no other task-master than one of their own Tribe, to keep them in awe bya 
i. rigid subjection, 


“Under these uplands the washes of the sea produce a lunary tribute 


m > : ° ; 
of salt left in pans or pits made on purpose at spring-tides for the over- 
ne flowing; and when they are full are incrustated by the heat of the suns. 
1S In the middle, between Parell, Maijm, Sciam, and Bombay, is an hollow 
he wherein is received a breach running at three several places, which drowns 
al. 40,000 acres of good land, yielding nothing else but samphire ; athwart 
i. which, from Parell to Maijm, are the ruins of a stone causeway made by 
penances. 
ra “At Maijm the Portugals have another complete Church and House; the 
ig English a pretty Custom-house-and guard-house: The Moors also a Tomb in 
om great veneration for a Peor, or Prophet, instrumental to the quenching of the 
slo flames approaching their Prophet’s ‘Tomb at Mécha (though he was here at the 
rat sume time )by the ferveucy of his prayers. 
t of “At Selvasong, the farthest part of this Inlet, the Franciscans enjoy another 
re Church and Convent; this side is all covered with trees of cocoes, jawks, and 
mangoes ; in the middle lies Verulee, where the English have a watch. 
hich On the other side of the great inlet to the sea, is a great point abutting 
ooly against Old Woman’s Island and is called Malabar-hill, a rocky, woody moun- 
tain; yet sends forth long grass. A-top ofall is a Parsee ‘Tomb lately reared; 
sleas ou its declivity towards the sea, the remains of a stupendous Pagoda, near a 
‘om- lauk of fresh water, which the Malabars visited it mostly for. 
ered, “Thus have we completed our rounds, being in the circumference twenty 
ch as miles, the length eight, taking in Old Woman’s Island, which is a little 
ere Is low barren Island, of no other profit but to keep the Company’s antelopes 
iL. aud other beasts of delight, 
ces “The people that live here are a mixture of most of the neighbouring 
ante Countries, most of them fugitives and vagabonds, .no account being here 
ons taken of them: Others perhaps invited hither (and of them a great number) 


"Hos by the liberty granted them in théir-several religions, which here are 
: ‘wemnized with variety of fopperies (a toleration consistent enough with 
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the rules of gain), though both Moors and Portugals despise us for it; here 
licensed out of policy, asthe old Numidians, to build up the greatest empire 
in the world. Of these, one among another, may be reckoned 60,000 gouls - 
more by 50,000 than the Portugals ever could. For which nuniber this Island 
is not able to find provisions, it being most of it a rock above water, and 
of that which is overflowed, little hopes to recover it. However, it is well 
supplied from abroad both with corn and meat at reasonable rates; and 
there is more flesh killed for the English alone hete in one month, than 
_ Gn Surat for a-year for all the Moors in that populous eity. 


“The Government here now is English; the soldiers have martial Jaw : 
The freeman, common; the chief arbitrator whereof is the President, with 
his Council at Surat; under him is a justiciary, and Court of Pleas, with 
® committee for regulation of affairs, and presenting all complaints. 


“The President hasalarge commission, and is Vice-Regis: he has a 
Council here also, and a guard when he walks or rides abroad, accompanied 
with a party of horse, which are constantly kept in stables, either for plea- 
-sure or service. He has his chaplains, physician, surgeons, and domesticks - 
‘his linguist, and mint-master: At meals he has his trumpets usher in his 
courses, and soft music at the table; If he move out of lis chamber, the 
silver staves wait on him ; if down stairs the guard receive him ; if he go 
abroad the Bandarines and Moors under two standards march before him, 
He goes sometimes in the coach, drawn by large milk-white oxen, sometimes 
on horseback, other times in palenkeens, carried by Cohors, Mussulman 

orters : Always having a Sumbrero of state carried over him: And those 


of the English inferior to him, have a suitable train. 


“ But for all this gallantry, I reckon they walk but in charnel-houses, the 
climate being extremely unhealthy; at first thought to be eaused by Bubsho, 
rotten fish; but though that be prohibited, yet it continues as mortal: I 
rather impute it to the situation. which causes an infecundity in the earth, 
and a putridness in the air, what being produced seldom coming to maturity, 
whereby what is eaten is undigested ; whence follows fluxes, dropsy, scurvy, 
barbiers (which is an enervating the whole budy, being neither able 
to use hands or feet), gout, stone, malignant and putrid fevers, which are 
endemial diseases: Among the worst of these, Fool Rack (brandy made of 
blubber, or carvil, by the Portugals, because it swims always in a biubber, 
as if nothing else were in it; but touch it, and it stings Irke nettles; the 
latter, because sailing on the waves it bears up like a Portugal Carvil : It is 
being taken a jelly, and distilled.causes those that take it to - fools). 


‘To support their colony, the Company have sent out English women ; 
but they beget a sickly generation; and as the Dutch well observe, those 
thrive better that come of an European father and Indian mother: which 
(not to reflect on what creatures are absent abroad) may be attributed to their 
living at large, not debarring themselves wine and strong drink, which 
immoderately used, inflames the blood, and spoils the milk in these hot 
countries, as Aristotle long ago declared. The natives-abhor all heady 
liquors, for whick reason they prove better nurses. 


“ Notwithstanding this mortality to the English, the country people and 
naturalized Portugals live to a good old age, supposed to be the reward of 
their temperance ; indulging themselves neither in strong drinks, nr 
devouring flesh as we do. But I believe rather we are, as exotic plants 
brought home to us, not agreeable to the soil: For to the lustier and fresher, 
and oftentimes to the temperatest, the clime more unkind; but to old mea 


and women it seems to be more suitibie.” 
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Very full information is given regarding the foundation and early 
fortunes of Madras where the English obtained their first Indian 
territory. Dr. Fryer’s account of the place in 1674 is very quaint 
and interesting, but too long to extract. It is supplemented by a 
no less interesting account from Hamilton. One of the most inter- 
esting extracts in the book is the same Captain Hamilton’s ac- 
countof the English Settlements in Bengal. The following is his 
account of Calcutta: 


“Along the river of Hughly there are many small villages and farms, 
iutersperst in those large plains, but the first of any note on the river’s side is 
Calculta. (sic) a market town for corn, coarse cloth, butter, aud oil, with other 
production of the country. Above it is the Dutch Bankshall, a place where 
their ships ride when they cannot get farther up for the too swift Currents 
of the river. ‘Calculta (sie) has a large deep river that runs to the eastward, 
aud so bas Juanpardoa ; and on the west side there is a river that runs by the 
back of Hughly Island, which leads up to Radnagur, famous for manufactur- 
ivg cotton cloth, and silk romaals, or handkerchiefs. Buffundri and Trefindi, 
or Gorgat and “ottrong, are on that river, which produce the greatest quant- 
ities of the best sugars in Bengal. 

“ A little higher up on the east side of Hughly River, is Ponjelly, a village 
where a corn mart is kept once or twice in a week ; it exports more rice than 
any place on this river; and five leagues farther np on the other side, is 
‘Tanna Fort, built to protect the trade of the river, at a place convenient 
enough, where it is not above half a mile from shore to shore; but it never 
was of much use, for in the year 1686, when the English Company quarrelled 
with the Moghul, the Company had several great ships at Hughly, and this 
Fort was manued in order to hinder their passage down the river. One 60- 
gun ship approaching pretty near the-Fort, saluted it with a broadside, which 
so frightened the Governor and his myrmidons, that they all deserted their 
post, and left their castle to be plundered by the English seamen. About a 
league further up on the other side of the river, is Governapore. where there 
isa little pyramid built for a landmark, to confine the Company’s Colony of 
Calcutta, or Fort William, On that side, and about alleague further up, stands 
Fort William. 

“The English settled at Calcutta about-the year 1690. after the Moghul 
had pardoned all the robberies and murders committed on his subjects. 
Mr. Job Channock being then the Company’s Agent in Bengal, he had 
liberty to settle an emporium in any part on the river's side below Hughly ; 
and for the sake of a large shady tree chose that place, though he could 
uot have chosen a more uuhealthful place on all the river; for three miles 
to the north-eastward, is asalt water lake that overflows in September 
aud October, aud then prodigious numbers of fish resort thither ; but in 
November and December when the floods are dissipated, those fishes are 
left dry, and with their putrefaction affect the air with thick stinking 
vapours, which the north-east winds bring with them to Fort William, 
that they cause a yearly mortality. One year 1 was there, and there were 
reckoned in August about twelve hundred English, some military, some ser- 
vants to the Company, some private merchants residing in the town, and some 
seamen belonging 40 shipping lying at the town ; and before the beginning of 
January there were four hundred and sixty burials registered in the clerk's 
book of mortality, 

“Mr. Channock choosing the ground of the colony, where it now is, reigned 
More absolute than a Raja, only he wanted much of their humanity, for when 
any poor ignorant uative transgressed his laws, they were sure to undergo a 
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severe whirping for a penalty, and the execution was generally done w} 
he was at dinner, so near his diuing-room that the groans and cries of the 
poor delinquent served him for music. - 


“I'he country about being overspread with Paganism, the cu 
burning with their deceased encom is ag RAE Yo — tae 
Moghul’s war, Mr. Channock went one time with his ordinary guard of x 7 
diers, to see a young widow act that tragical catastrophe; but he Was 0 
smitten with the widow's beauty, that he sent his guards to take her by 
force from her executioners, and conducted her to his own lodgings, Ther 
lived lovingly many years, and had several children. At length she died 
after he had settled in Calcutta ; but instead of converting her to Christianity 
she made him a proselyte to Paganism; and the only part of Christiauity 
that was remarkable in him, was burying her decently. He built a tomb 
over her, where all his life, after her death, he kept the anniversary day 
of her death by sacrificing a cock on her tomb, after the Pagan manner: 
this was and is the common report. and I have been credibly informed, 
both by Christians and Pagans, who lived at Calcutta under his Agency, 
that the story was really true matter of fact. dike 


‘Fort William was built an irregular tetragon, of brick and mortar, called 
puckah, which is a composition of brick-dust, lime, molasses, and cut hem, ; 
an:i when it comes to be dry, isas hard and tougher than firm stone or brick. 
The town was built without order,as the builders thought most convenient for 
their own affairs; every one taking in what ground best pleased them for 
gardening, so that in most houses you must pass through a garden into the 
house ; the Euglish building near the river’s side, and the natives within- 


land. é 
“The Agency continued till the year 1705. Then the old and new Com- 
panies united, and then it became a split Government, the old and new Com- 
panies’ servants governing a week about, which made it more anarchical 
than regular. Sir Edward Littleton was Agent and Consul for the new 
Company at Hughly when this union of the Companies was made ; and then 
he was ordered to remove his factory to Calcutta, and, being of an indolent 
disposition, had left his accounts with the Company run behin:/, He was 
suspended, but lived at Calcutta till 1707, when he died there. He was the 
only President or precedent in the Company’s service that lost an estate of 
seven hundred pounds per annum iu so profitable a post in their service. 


“This double-headed Government continued in Calcutta till January 1707 
Then Mr. Weldo» arrived with the Company’s commission to settle it at 
Bombay and Fort St. George, which were under the management of a 
Governor and Council, which those of the direction in Englatid took ‘to 
be a better way to promote their own creatures, as well as their own interest. 
His term of governing was very short, and he took as short a way to be 


enriched by it, by harassing the people to fill his coffers. 


“Yet he was very shy in taking bribes, referring those honest folks, who 
trafficked that way, tu the discretion of his wife and daughter, to make the 


best bargain they could about the sum to be,paid, and-to-pay the money 
into their hands, I could give many instances of the force of bribery, both 


here and elsewhere in India, but am loth to ruffle the skin of old sores. 


“ About fifty yards from Fort William stands the church built by the pious 
charity of merchants residing there, and the Christian benevolence of sea-faring 
men, whose affairs call them to trade there ; but Ministers of the Gospel being 
subject to mortality, very often young merchants are obliged to officiate, au 
have a salary of 50/. per annum added to what the Company allows thew, 


for their pains in reading prayers and sermons on Sundays. 
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« The Governor's house in the Fort, is the best and most regular piece 
of architecture that I ever saw in India. And there are many convenient 
Jodgings, for factors and writers, within the Fort, and some store-houses for 
the Company's goods, and the magazines for their ammunition. 

“The Company has a pretty good hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the penance of physick, but few come out to give account of 
its operation, The Company has also a pretty good garden that furnishes 
the Governor's table with herbage and fruits; and some fish-ponds to serve 
his kitchen with good carp, calkops, and mullet. 

‘*Most of the inhabitants of Calcutta that make any tolerable figure have 
the same advantages; and all sorts of provisions, both wild and tame, being 
lentiful, good and cheap, as well as clothing, make the country very agreeable, 
notwithstanding the above-mentioned inconveniencies that attend it. 

“On the other side of the river are docks made for repairing and fitting 
their ship’s bottoms, and a pretty good garden belonging to the Armenians, that 
had been a better place to have built their Fort and ‘Town in for many reasons, 
One is, that, where it now stands, the afternoon's sun is full in the fronts 
of the houses, and shines hot on the streets, that are both above and below 
the Fort; the sun would have sent its hot rays on the back of the houses, 
and the fronts had been a good shade for the streets. 

“ Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and pleasantly, 
the forenoons being dedicated to business, and afier dinner to rest, and in 
the evening to recreate themselves in chaises or palankins in the fields, or 
to gardens, or by water in their budgeroes, which is 2» convenient boat 
that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the river some times 
there is the diversion of fishing or fowling, or both; and before night 
they make friendly visits to one another when pride or contention do not 
speil society, which too often they do among the ladies, as discord and 
faction do among the men. And although the ‘Conscript Fathers’ of the 
colony disagree in many points among themselves, yet they all agree in 
oppressing strangers who are consigned to them, not suifering them to buy 
or sell their goods at the most advantageous market, but of the Governor and 
his Council, who fix their own prices, high or low, as seemeth best to their 
wisdom and discretion: and it isa crime hardly pardonable for a private 
merchant to go to Hughily, to inform himself of the current prices of goods, 
although the liberty of buying and selling is entirely taken from him before. 

“The garrison of Fort William generally consists of two or three hundred 
soldiers, more for to convey their fteet from Patna, with tle Company’s 
saltpetre, and piece goods, raw silk and some opium belonging to other mer- 
chants, than for the defence of the Fort; for es the Company holds their 
colony in feetail of the Moghul, they need not be afraid of any enemies 
coming to dispossess them. And if they should, at any time, quarrel again 
with the Moghul, his prohibiting his subjects to trade with the Company 
would soon end the quarrel, 

“There are some impertinent troublesome Rajas, whose territories lie on 
the banks of the Ganges, between Patna and Cossimbazaar, who pretend to 
lay a tax-on all goods and merchandize that pass by, or through their domi- 
nions on the river, and often raise forces to compel payment ; but some 
forces from Fort William in boats generally clear the passage, though I have 
known some of our men killed in the skirmishes, 

“In Caleutta all religions are freely tolerated but the Presbyterian, and 
that they brow-beat. The Pagans carry their idols in procession through the 
town, ‘The Roman Catholicks have their Church to lodge their idols in, an: 
the Mahometan is not discountenanced ; but there are no polemics, except 
What are between our High-church-men and our Low, or between the Gover- 
hor’s party and other private merchants on points of trade. 
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“The colony has very little manufactory of its own, for the Government 
— pretty arbitrary, discourages ingenuity and industry in the populace - 
for, by the weight of the Company’s authority, if a native chances to dis. 
oblige one of the upper-house, he is liable to arbitrary punishment, either } 
fine, imprisonment or corporal sufferings. y 
“The Company’s colony is limited by a land-mark at Governapore, anq 
another near Barnagul, about six miles <iistant; and the salt-water lake 
bounds it om the land side. It may contain, in ail, about ten or twelve 
thousand souls ; and the Company’s revenues are pretty good, and well paid 
They rise from ground-rents and consulage on all goods imported by British 
subjects ; but all nations besides are free from taxes, 
















Lapidarium Zeylanicum. Being a Collectton of Monumental 
Inscriptions of the Dutch Churches and Churchyards of Ceylon, 
By Leopold Ludovici, M. R. A. S., Editor Ceylon Eaaminer, &e, 
Colombo. J. Maitland & Co. 1877. 


ESIDES the antiquarian value which attaches to this work, 











it possesses a melancholy interest, the mortuary tablets 
which it reproduces in facsimile not only bringing vividly before t 
the reader a long procession of victiras to the common enemy, : 
but reminding him that time spares sovereignties no more than ; 
individuals, The elaborate character of the ornamentation on h 
the majority of these stones contrasts curiously with the simpli- m 
city of the inscriptions, which consist generally of nothing more 
than the names, titles, and ages of the deceased with the dates it 
of their birth and death. On the other hand, the armorial the 
bearings of the deceased generally form part of the ornamentation. cou 
These are often very curious both from a heraldic and from an wer 
artistic point of view. A translation of the inscriptions would bo 
have enhanced the interest of the work. as ti 
The introductory chapters, which give a brief sketch of the and 
Dutch Church, and incidentally some account of Dutch legislation, oo 
in Ceylon, contain much valuable information. The following W 
passage seems to us well worth reproducing :-— of th 





It must be confessed that the measures adopted by the Dutch Government 
for converting the heathen were hardly calculated to secure that end. The 
fact is the Dutch were never a proselytising nation. More conservative than 
expansive in their religious aspirations, their first eare was to provide for the 
religious wants of their own people and their descendants; This primary 
duty provided for, they considered it of far more importance to impose the 
laws of Holland—laws which in a great measure still survive in’ the maritime 
provinces—rather than its religion on their newly made subjects. Scarcely 
any of the writers on Ceylon have made mention of this fact, but it is to 
that the Sinhalese owe their present moral status. Nothing could have been 
more repulsive to the sense of moral propriety of the Dutch: than the soci 
relations between the sexes among the natives. Polygamists and Polyandrists, 
just as circumstances favored the one or the other condition, the sacred tie 
husband and wife endured only so long as it suited. the convenience of 
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parties ; and though open, and mercenary prostitution was unknown, the re- 
lation between the two sexes partook very much of the character of promis- 
cyous intercourse. It was the first care of the Dutch to put an end to so 
demoralising a state of things. They made polygamy and polyandry criminal 
offences, and by introducing the Dutch law of marriage and succession to 
roperty, admitted the natives to equal civil rights with themselves. And in 
order to give effect to these measures, they introduced the Thombo or Land 
Register in which the name of every family was entered together with the 
name, extent, and description of lands owned by each. The law was made 
universal in its application and irrespective of caste distinctions—that is, each 
caste had its own Thombo, and the rights of property of the Wellale, the 
highest caste, and of the Padua the lowest, were secured with the same scru- 
pulous care. The registrars or Thombo holders were called Pallye Gurun- 
nanses, (church teachers) and were expected to solemnize marriages, register 
births, prepare candidates for baptism, and bring infants to receive that rite on 
stated occasions, when the ordained Minister of the district visited the stations 
in his circuit, The system, regarded from a strictly doctrinal point of view, 
was no doubt a very lax one, but if it failed to make Christians of the natives, 
it introduced among them a higher standard of morality. Marriage, being 
null unless duly registered in the T'hombo, assumed the character of a solemn 
rite, not to be heedlessly invoked and, if once invoked, irrevocable, except 
through the process of an action for divorce before the Scholarchal Commis- 
sion. The Dutch law of Matrimonial rights and succession to property re- 
mained in force in its perfect integrity until by a Bill passed in the Legislative 
Council last year, the community of goods between husband and wife, which 
had hitherto existed under the Dutch law, was abolished as regards future 
marriages. 

While such laws as were deemed necessary for the social and moral im- 
provement of the people were gradually introduced, the Dutch rulers of 
Veylon made no violent changes in their customs and usages which were of 
themselves not contra bonos mores. They utilized the old system of village 
councils for the promotion of agriculture, and hereditary chiefs and headmen 
were appointed to look after the interests of their respective districts. The 
ancient system of caste was too firmly rooted in the country to be violently 
abolished, but the Dutch succeeded in-so far modifying its rigid cxclusiveness 
asto give each caste the recognized status of a guild. Honors, rewards, 
and official rank, were within reach of the deserving of every caste, but so 
erraned and Be eae — ond could not clash with another or shock 
the ancient prejudices of the people. 

While these efforts were being put forth to ameliorate the social condition 

of the people, their material well-being was not neglected, and the wisdom 
of the Dutch policy in this direction is triumphantly vindicated by the magni- 
ficent irrigation works, which they built or restored in the Southern and 
Eastern provinces, while the canal from Colombo to Puttalam, a distance of 
uinety miles, serves, even at the present day, to recall the importance which 
the Dutch attached to means of inland navigation. 
_ fo judge of what the Dutch did for the island a hundred years ago with 
their limited resources, by the standard of excellence to which the British 
have attained a century after, would be both unfair and unjust; but no candid 
tudent of the past would lay it to the charge of the Dutch—due allowance 
being made for the difficulties of their situation, a failing exchequer, and a 
"gant foe on their borders to contend against—-that they were rapacious 
rulers, greedy of filling their own pockets at the sacrifice of the moral and 
witerial well-being of their subjects. ‘That the Dutch failed and signally 
n ed in their efforts at converting the heathen must be admitted. Perha 

“it system was as much at fault, as the old faiths which they attempted to 
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subvert were impregnable. And yet we cease to wonder at the paucit 
results as regards conversions to the Reformed Faith, when we measure rd . 
by the standard of recent Protestant statistics, during the seventy fiye elie 
those Missionary bodies have been carrying on operations here, The Amerj 
can, Baptist, Church, and Wesleyan Missionaries, and the Gospel Propagation 
Society have labored in the Island for over seventy years, and though the 
work of evangelization has been carried on with all the ardour of true Mis. 
sionary zeal, and all the fertility of resources, which the Christian philanthrop 
of these wealthy societies have placed at their disposal, the annual accessiong 
gained to the Christian ranks bear but a humiliating proportion to the yag 
efforts put forth. Ifthe taunt “that amongst the multitude of Tamil anq 
Sinhalese converts there is not a single instance of a Moorman or Mahomeday 
who had been induced to embrace Christianity,” be true of the Dutch, it is 
equally so of the Protestant Missionary bodies now labouring in Ceylon. The 
fanaticism of the followers of Islam has presented such an obstacle that not 
a single instance of conversion from that faith can be produced even at the 
present day, and so generally is the imperviousness of the Mohamedan to 
other religious influences accepted, that no serious attempt has ever been 
made either by teaching or preaching to bring him within the Christian pale, 
Even among professing Christians of the Sinhalese race—the descendants 
of the converts of the Dutch Missionaries—the stigma “ Sine Christo Chris. 
tiani” still has its force, and some of the oldest families among the Singhalese 
aristocracy, though ae Christians, are Buddhists at heart. We are 
repared to concede that the Protestant Missionary bodies, to whom allusion 
ot been already made, have accomplished a vast amount of good, and though 
the success they have achieved in converting the heathen may be small, it is 
still something gained in the great cause for which they have been laboring. 
The little leaven of Protestant Christianity introduced by the Dutch 
Reformers, if it failed to leaven the whole lump, had yet left here and there 
in far isolated corners, germs, which in after years under the nourishing care 
of their successors have struck root and grown into vigorous trees. 
Of these we have to speak at greater length when treating of the still 
surviving Dutch Churches in the island. In the meantime, it may be 
mentioned here that the descendants of the Dutch Colonists still belong to the 
faith of their fathers, though in a few instances some of these have been 
drawn away to join the English communion. At Colombo, Galle Matura and 
Jaffna the old Dutch Churches are still maintained, and, though in some 
trifling points the strict ritual of the parent Church has been departed from, 
the form of worship is in all essentials the same as that introduced by the 


early Dutch Colonists, 





Indian Finance Defended: A Refutation of the Opimon tw 
generally held, that British India is overburdened with Debt 
and Taxation. London: C. Kegan, Paul & Co., 1 Paternoster 
Square. 1878. 

ST HE object of this brochure is sufficiently described in its title. 

aie The writer’s facts bear out his main contention ; but he greatly 


overstates his case. Of the 131 millions shown in publish 

statistics as the public debt of India, he seeks to show that only 
£26,179,672 can be considered as a net iability, the remainder being 
covered by the amount held by Government of its own securities 
£5,903,040; Cash balance in hand, stated as £17,872,594) 
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Bank shares, £461,875 ; Loans to Municipalities and others 
£7,226,176 ; reproductive investments in railways, canals, ete, 
75,895,878. The overstatement is mainly comprised in the last 
item, the assumption involved that it will, in the long run, yield a 
return equal to the interest on the money being far too sanguine. 


If the capital thus invested were taken at half its nominal value, 
it would be nearer the truth, we fancy. 


On the other side, the writer shows that the net taxation 
actually borne by the people of India is only £14,294,914, 
or less than 1s,-6d. per head. 





Old Ceylon: Sketches of Ceylon Life in the Olden Time. By 
John Capper, author of the ‘ Three Presidencies of India,’ 
‘The Gold Fields,’ &c., &c., with illustrations by Ceylon Artists. 
Colombo: Ceylon Times Press. 1877. 


“ “\LD Ceylon” has disappointed us. We do not know whether 
we expected too much from its author, but certain it is 
that an oppressive sense of disappointment weighed upon us as we 
perused it, and when we came to the end of it, we felt keenly that we 
missed what we had expected, and that, with what we had found 
instead, we had reason to be dissatisfied and disappointed. We 
expected to read glowing descriptions of the customs of the time 
when English manners began to supplant the Dutch ones, and 
when there was a sort of struggle for mastery between the habits 
and manners of the two nations; but we looked for these in 
vain, It is true that there are reflected in these pages some 
phases of the state of things existing at the—period of which the 
author is writing, but the little that has been done in this 
direction does not at all atone for what has been left undone. 
There were a great many more facilities then, than there are 
at the present day, for observing the customs and manners 
of all classes of the natives. As civilization advances, 
these customs and manners dwindle away, and, in a few 
years more, there will be nothing to teach the Ceylonese that 
the customs and manners now in vogue are not like those which 
ested in the time of their forefathers. This consideration 
alone ought to have tempted the author of the work before us 
lo have made some of his sketches more comprehensive. There 
are, we must admit, some sketches portraying a few phases of 
life ‘In the olden time,’ but we look in these in vain for a good 
*cription of Society, 
. The first sketch is called ‘The Garden of Flowers.’ Malwattie 
8 the name of a hamlet adjoining the coffee estate on which 
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‘he writer resided, and which is erroneously said to mean a 
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garden of flowers. Here Singhalese society in the interior jg 
delineated, though not very faithfully or cleverly, while exaggera. 
tion, the ruling spirit of the whole book, is freely indulged in. The 
author is enchanted with every thing around him, and more espe- 
cially with the “pretty granddaughter” of a blind old man; to 
whom, though she is a native of the interior, he gives the name 
‘Dotchie,’ or, as it is more frequently spelt in the same sketch, 
‘ Dochie.’ Now, ‘ Dochie’ is only the Dutch familiar for ‘ Dorothea,’ 
It is true that there are some maidservants in our midst with con. 
tracted or corrupted forms of ladies’ christian-names, but the idea 
of giving one of them toa native girl of the interior is not at all 
a happy one and shows the author’s ignorance. of native names, 
Indeed, this ignorance is displayed in another sketch. 


The author is so desperately struck with the charms of this 
‘pretty granddaughter, who, in turn, shows some regard for 
him, that when he leaves his estate in quest of coolies, and returns 
after an absence of two months, to find ‘ Dochie’s little garden’ 
deserted, he is oppressed with a fear of—he knows not what, 
But the romance does not end here. When he went into his 
own bungalow, he found a letter awaiting him, in which every- 
thing was explained, and that letter was from Dochie herself, 
informing him that she had gone and married a young Singhalese 
man to whom she had acted the Good Samaritan, when beaten 
and robbed. The idea that a native girl of the interior should 
have written a letter and addressed it to a European is 
preposterous. 


The absence of Dochie’s pretty, smiling face so disconcerted 
him that he could no longer pass, on his way to his estate, the 
road along which Dochie’s house was situated. Malwattie was 
no longer a garden of flowers for him, and, to avoid passing that 
road, he actually induced the Korale to have another road opened 
to his estate! And so, to use the author’s own words, ‘I ever 
after avoided a spot, the sight of which served but to fill me 
with vain regrets.’ 


The second sketch is entitled ‘Our Cook’s Wedding’, and 
describes the marriage ceremony of a cook belonging to the 
family of a friend of the author's, This sketch the reader expects 
to be an interesting one, but it is full of exaggerations and 
incongruities, and, in the end, the reader fails to understand 
thoroughly how native marriages were conducted “more than 
a quarter-of-a-century ago.” After the marriage ceremony, the 
mother drives to the wedding-house, and there, after a series of 
romantic adventures is engaged in the extraordinary occupa- 
tion of—feeding the bride at the. wedding feast! But let the 
author here speak for himself. After describing some vala 
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attempts which the unfortunate bride had made to convey her 
spoon to her mouth, owing to her dress being too tight, he 
says :— 

x Her dress was so tight, the ornaments so encompassed her, 
as with a suit of armour, that all her attempts to reach her 
mouth with her food were abortive. To bend her arm was 
evidently impossible. Once she managed to get a piece of 
ham as high as her chin; but it cost her violent fractures in 
several parts of her dress, so that I became alarmed for what 
might possibly happen, and begged her not to think of doing 
it again, offering to feed her myself. Feverish, thirsty, and 
weary as I felt at that table, I could scarcely suppress a 
smile when I found myself, spoon in hand, administering portions 
of food to the newly-made wife. ” 

This is, unhappily, too original to have the faintest shadow of 
truth, and anyone, who has studied the native mind and nature, 
will see the utter impossibility of this “ spoon performance, ” as 
the writer characterizes it. This stretch of imagination is nearly 
equalled by a subsequent occurrence, in which, notwithstanding 
his gallantry, the “unfortunate bride” was swept away by the 
table losing its centre of gravity and carrying her with it. To 
quote the author’s own words :— 

“Tt was in vain I pulled at the unhappy bride, to save her; 
she was a doomed woman, and was swept away with the fruity 
flood. ” 

And it was with the utmost difficulty that she was ‘ excavated’ 
by our gallant and carried away by her friends. The bride being 
swept away by “hetacombs’”’ of oranges, pyramids of plantains, 
shoals of sour-sop, mounds of mangoes, to say nothing of alligator- 
pears, rhumbatans, custard-apples, guavas, jamboes, and other 
fruit, as varied in name and taste as in line and form, or, as 
the author afterwards curtly says, by the “ fruity-flood,” by the 
table losing its “ centre of gravity,” is a very romantic occurrence, 
related in very high-sounding language, while the archzological 
feat, of “excavating” the bride from under the “ fruity flood, ” 
will not lose one whit of its merit by comparison with the excava- 
tions at Anuradhapura, Pillonuvera, or even Mycene. 

The third sketch is “ Coffee Planting in the Olden Time.” This 
is one of the very few sketches in the book which is well-written, 
It gives the reader a good idea of the working of a coffee estate, 
some years ago, and the difficulties a planter had to contend with. 

“Dutch Colombo” is the next sketch. It gives one a fair idea 
of the condition of Colombo under the Dutch, but, excluding the 
observances on the arrivat-of the Spring fleet of ships with 
Christmas goods from Holland, there is bardly anything said 
of the ancient customs. ‘ Our Old Clerk” is also a sketch in 
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which the social customs could very well have been introduced, 
The opening paragraph is worth quoting, and, as a similar des. 
cription of a warm day occurs in another sketch, itis not unin- 
teresting to compare thera both, and to observe the originality 
of the ideas contained in them. 

“The air about the Old Fort walls in the Old Fort streets was 
still and steaming. Nota leaf or a twig on the sooriza trees 
would have moved for love or money. The sky looked as 
though it had been black-leaded, and polished for the new 
monsoon that was making itself heard in the distance, far out 
at sea. Perspiring sparrows deserted the hot house-tops, crows 
forgot to “caw,” so stifling was the weather in that sultry 
month of May. (p. 52.) 

“Not a breath of air was stirring amidst that dense mass of 
vegetation ; not a twig or a leaf could be persuaded to move; 
the long and graceful paddy-stalks glittered and sparkled in 
their watery resting-places, as though they were made of the 
purest burnished silver, The buffaloes had taken to their 
noonday watering places. The birds were evidently done up, 
and were nowhere to be seen; the beetles crawled feebly over 
the cooler shrubs, but they could not get up a single hum or 
buzz amongst them all; even the busy little ants perspired, 
and dropped their lilliputian loads.” (p. 185. ) 


‘A Peep at the Perahera” puzzles one a great deal. The 
writer describes all he sees on his way to the “celebrated Perahera 
of Catuapura ;’’ he tells the reader all he sees when he arrives there, 
but when he finds himself on the point of describing the procession 
of elephants—the Perahera—in the proper signification of the termi, 
he disappoints the reader, who has all the while been skipping 
over laborious descriptions of scenery, to come to an account 
of the procession of elephants, by quietly mounting his pony 
and riding homeward! All that he says of the Perahera itself, 
is embodied in the last paragraph :— 


“When I left Catuapura crowds were still flocking into the 
town, for on the morrow the huge temple-elephants were 
expected to march in procession through the place, decked out 
in all kinds of finery, but it was a wearisome spectacle, and 
I was heartily. glad to find myself ouce more-on my pony 
quietly wiuding through green paddy-fields -and under shady 
topes. ” 

«Old English Colombo” describes what Colombo was in its 
early days, but there is no mention of the manners and customs 
of the ruling orthe ruled, The Fort, “inhabited by young officers,” 
is lengthily described, but beyond this, sketch contains hardly 
anything of interest. . 















An account of the work done in “ our Coffee-mills” is given, 
but, in prefacing his remarks, the author, in his anxiety to 
explain that a description of what goes on in one coffee-mill 
will represent the work done in all coffee-mills, repeats himself, 
and makes this explanation in two consecutive pages. In page 


164, he says :— 


‘An account of the processes carried on in any one of these 
many mills will represent the work of the whole, for although 
the special arrangements and disposition of drying ground, 
peeling-house, and picking and packing stores, may differ in 
certain details, they all follow one general principle. ” 


And in tae following page he says :— 


“Tt is not necessary, in describing the process of coffee-curing 
and packing, as carried on in Colombo, that we should give 
a sketch of any particular establishment. ‘The mode of procedure 
is identical in all of them, though there may be modifications 
of arrangements in some not to be found in others, and some 
of the larger, or more recently-erected, mills have mechanical 
appliances for economising labor, not to be found in others. 
Apart from these arrangements, however, there is no essential 
difference in any of them. ” 


“A New Year’s Day” is exceedingly disappointing. It is the 
day, above all others, on which the natives way be seen to the 
best advantage, but beyond a dissertation on the difference between 
the comfortable dwellings of the Burghers and the whitewashed 
quarters of Europeans, hardly anything is said. 





—— 


Verses: Mostly Written in India. By G. H. T. London. Q, 
Kegan Paul and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1878. 


HOUGH the fact of G. H. T. having written these verses is 

sufficient proof that he or she is a person of much more 

than average ability and culture, the verses themselves rise in only 

one instance, that we have succeeded in discovering, to the level of 
respectable mediocrity. 


The following version of the Tenth Ode of Horace’s Second 
Book is quite equal to most similar attempts :-— 


LauncH out into the open main, 
Or blindly hug the shore ? 

Waste in a year a lifetime’s gain, 
Or keep a-miser’s store ? 

Do neither ; but With aim serene 

Preserve, my friend, the golden mean. 
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So, free from sordid solitude, 
You shall not vaunt a full-blown state ; 
Nor nurse the common envious mood 
That carps at every palace gate. 
The lofty pines, when winds assail, 
Feel most the fury of the gale. 


High towers fall heaviest in the squall, 
(A great man’s lot is often hard), 
And when the angry lightnings fall, 
The mountain-tops are ever scarred. 
You see my drift? Wise men, I say, 
Fear most when sunned by Fortune’s ray, 


And adverse times freeze not their hopes, 
For well they know the selfsame Power, 

That binds with frost the grassy slopes, 
Will bring again the summer flower. 

If now you feel the wintry blast, 

Think this—the bard times will not last. 


Though silent now, who knows but what 
A note of joy he soon may sing ? 
Shall Fate for ever wound, and not 
At times, my friend, lay by her sling ? 
When Fortune lours, show heart and pluck, 
But shorten sail when winds blow luck.” 


We cannot, however, accord even this measure of praise to the 
other renderings or imitations, 


“To the Old Flame,” for instance, not only lacks the peculiar 
aroma of Horace’s muse, but is strongly redolent in places 
of her of Wapping : 





Waat slip of youth is wooing thee, 
Bedewed in rose perfumery, 

In ball-room’s cool recess ? 
Sacred that hair to whom— 
Wanton in golden bloom, 

Siren of artlessness ? 

Ah! he who woos thee fondly now 
Shall often mourn thy broken vow, 

With tearful eye a-grieving ; 
Gazing on stormy sea, 

Wailing the Fates’ decree— 

Fool for believing ! 


Fool, not to know the fickle breeze, 

But ever think to love and please ; 

Ah ! Helen, thy soft witcheries 
Beguile the young untried : 

I who fell in Love’s sea 


“Swam out full speedily ; 


Now as dry as any bone, 
With a wife of fourteen stone, 
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And:a fortune of her own, 

Bid I my neighbours see 

How of Helen’s witchery 
’Seaped I’ the tide. 


The line 
With tearful eye a-grieving 


is one which, if- admissible in any version of Horace at all, would 
be so only in one written expressly for the forecastle. Taken 
asa whole, however, we fear G. H. T.’s imitation of the famous 
Fifth Ode would be damned by. vulgar, as certainly as by culti- 
vated, tastes. 


I who fell in Love’s sea, 
Swam out full speedily ; 


would be tolerated nowhere out of the nursery. Indeed; we doubt 
whether it would be tolerated there. 


We must, however, do the author the credit of saying that his 
verses are generally polished in diction and correct in metre. Only 
they are very seldom- poetry, 


Though they were mostly written in this country, very few of: 
them have any other connection with India. Qne, on the Storm- 
wave of 1876, begins as follows : 


I. 


Brine the lamp a little nearer, 
What’s the news? I read... at first 
Can searcely grasp it—till as nearer 
‘lhe words stand out, each reader, hearer, 
Exclaims with something like a groan, 
“Good God ! a terrible cyclone» 
Has burst.” 


II: 


Shipping, trees, houses, blown away and shattered !° 
Think of a storm-wave whose destructive sweep 
Is traced by human bodies, dead and scattered 
O’er leagues by thousands—as if those lives mattered 
No more than sheep. 
Think of a hundred thousand swept away— 
Alive to-night, and dead.at break of day ! 


It would have been difficult; we should think, to have described 
the catastrophe less: effectively. But this is among the worst of. 
the verses, 











